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THE MANUFACTURE OF NEOPRENE INNER TUBES 


“yremium quality inner tubes are now being made from neoprene. 


By regpaien 


They retain air many times better than natural rubber tubes. 
They do not grow excessively and, consequently, do not develop 
folds or thin spots, even when transferred several times from old 
to new casings. They are resilient and extremely resistant to pinch- 
ing, chafing and tearing. They can be cold or hot patched with ease. 
Their heat and age resistance is unsurpassed. These conclusions 
have been drawn from the results of extensive road and wheel 


tests which have not yet been published. 


RANGE. or any other desired color tubes can be made 
from neoprene. Since these tubes are now in commercial produc- 
tion, factory processing techniques are well developed. Banbury 
mixing is recommended, but processing on open mills gives satis- 
factory results. Straining is not normally required. Tubing is 
usually carried out with a cold screw, barrel, head and die. A warm 
die may be used for greater smoothness. A neoprene, GR-S, buty] 


or natural rubber stem can be used. 


Red Black 
Tube Tube 
Neoprene GR-M-10, P-3 ............ 100.0 100.0 
PERE As ich nn Gib kick wikis Melson 1.0 1.0 Antioxidant 
DADETEE MRR os cskbancsonss akon 2.0 3.0 Lubricant and retarder 


Ex. Lt. Calc. Magnesia .............. 4.0 4.0 Curing and processing aid 
Fine Particle Whiting .............. 35.0 — Filler—low set 
DRI Gerbon Black . .....56. 2050600 _ 40.0 Filler—good tear 


Sodium Picetate .. 5.2... 00 seweasvss 1.0 1.0 Retarder at processing temperature 
Pe Scie cis Shoo ete etes chimes 3.0 3.0 Softener & Lubricant 
SUBD IET los x 5c bee sous deeds Epausitaw 15.0 — Filler—good tear 
Laat WOODNSE AON 55s cacs cee scusees 2.0 6.0 Softener 
Ul 0 | oA ere 0.7 — Color 
RUBBER ORANGEF............... 0.3 — Color 
gO ae ar rime). 5.0 Curing Agent 
LY GR aie er an Ae 1.0 __— Accelerator 
170.0 163.0 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


Uncured neoprene is thermoplastic 
and becomes soft if overmilled. The 
operator soon learns that he will 
have very little trouble if he handles 
his stock properly in the shortest 
possible time. This results in greater 
production per man and machine 
hour. 


can be dis- 
persed into neoprene rapidly before 
it becomes too soft, and experience 
soon teaches that continued milling 
should be avoided after mixing is 
complete. For this reason, Banbury 
mixing is preferred to mill mixing. 
Banbury rotor speeds, ranging from 
20 rpm to 40 rpm, have proved satis- 
factory. The so-called “upside-down 
mix”’, in which the dry pigments are 
added to the Banbury before the 
neoprene, has produced satisfactory 
stocks under factory conditions with 
the compounds described. As with 
natural rubber, properly cooled mix- 
ing equipment is essential. 


do not normally re- 
quire straining, but if contamination 
during mixing makes this necessary, 
the zinc oxide should not be added 
until straining is completed. The 
stock should flow continuously 
through the strainer. 


For more detailed information on 
the manufacture of inner tubes, 


write for our technical report BL-206. 


Buy Victory Bonds 
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HYCAR SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER PRICES 
REDUCED AGAIN! 


For the 6th time in 5 years 
the prices of HYCAR syn- 
thetic rubbers have been 
reduced. 


But more important, the 
current reduction makes 
possible the use of HY- 
CAR OR-25—with its su- 


age ao BAR 







































































led. The i ges— 
he will a volume 1. Great t 
handles GR-M., Pri 
shortest : OR-1'5 Cah 
e 
greater Now... HYCAR OR-25 available Ihave also been reduced. 
nachine 
The following table gives 
at the same volume cost Ss sicaiane talciediaioal ce 
be dis. ; prices of all three HYCAR 
peta as Government GR-M spealionix! rubbers. 
erience 
milling 
xing is SF” 
anb 4 e e . 
seat HYCAR Domestic Price Schedule ¢* Effective March Ist 
nixing. 
g from DRY RUBBER LATEX 
d satis- 
il Price per Lb. | Price per Lb. | Price per Lb. Price per Lb. Price per Lb. Price per Lb. Price per Lb. 
down Carloads of | LCL—1000# ECL in Buyer’s | Drums—Carload EGE LCL 
nts are 60,000¥# Min. to Carload 100# to 900# Tank Cars Min. of 100 Drs. | 6 to 99 Drums 1 to 5 Drums 
re the HYCAR OR-25 $0.36 $0.365 $0.385 $0.345 $0.365 $0.375 $0.395 
actory HYCAR OR-15 0.43 0.435 0.455 0.415 0.435 0.445 0.465 
saci HYCAR OS-10 0.36 0.365 0.385 0.345 0.365 0.375 0.395 
. with Minimum freight allowed east of Rocky Mts. 
1 mix. - ; The above latex prices are based on the total 
Minimum freight allowed east of Rocky Mts. solids content, which, in general, is approxi- 
Standard Container—100# carton. mately 40%. 
lly re- Standard Container—55-gallon non-returnable 
ation drums. 
ssary, West coast prices slightly higher, ex-warehouse, Los Angeles. 
idded 
The 
ously 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE DEPARTMENT HC-3, B. F. GOODRICH CHEMICAL COMPANY, ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
n on 
ubes, C¢ai Fr 
206. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 











LARGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTADIENE TYPE 


Spite Rabble 


. | B. FE. Goodrich Chemical Company 


OMPANY 
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SURE NUFF...IF YOU USE PHILBLACK A! 


We mean it! Philblack A increases resistance to cut and 
crack growth remarkably! Gives you a compound that 
can take it...a better product! An increasing number of 
manufacturers are using this new HMF-type carbon black 
to improve the wearing qualities and increase the life of 
their tires and tubes. Try Philblack Ain your products and 
see what miracles this “black magic’ can work for you! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phtlblack Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN | BUILDING - AKRON, OHIO 
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NAUGATUCK IS READY FOR YOUR 
RECONVERSION PROBLEMS! 


Special Bulletins Have Been 
Prepared Covering Products 
Important To Your Post-War 
Plans 


@ Lead Press Garden Hose 

@ Freeze Resistant Tubing and Die Strips 

@ Steam Hose : ‘ 
@ GR-S and GR-M Sponge 

@ GR-I Tire Curing Bags 

@ Sheet Packing 

@ Reclaim in GR-S Steam Hose 


@ Natural Rubber — GR-S Blends 


A Discussion of Physical Properties 


and Methods of Compounding Mixtures 


Your Copy Is Available Upon Request 


PROCESS — ACCELERATE — PROTECT 


with 


NAUGATUCK QO CHEMICAL 


Division of Unled Plates Rubler Company 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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COURTESY 
MC NEIL MACHINE 
& ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 





This is 
just the ticket 


for making synthetic tires act natural! 


ND is it ever popular! We were proud of this pic- 
ture when we used it in an ad a year ago. But now 
things have reached the stage where these Taylor In- 
struments are practically standard equipment on 
presses like this one. It’s one of the most popular con- 
trol setups we've ever sold. 


The McNeil 45-inch Twin Steam Dome Press (above) 
is equipped with the Taylor Instruments that give you 
the more precise temperature and pressure control you 
need in curing synthetic rubber. Up in the left hand 
corner the Taylor Flex-O-Timer automatically con- 
trols the sequence of all functions from the closing to 
the opening of the press. 


Over on the right two Taylor Double-Duty Fulscope 
Recording Controllers control press temperature and 
condensate removal in each cavity. And just below 
these a Taylor Bi-record Pressure Gauge records the 
bag pressure to each press. 


This is just one example of how Taylor Accuracy is 
making synthetic rubber “act natural.’’ Whatever pro- 
ducts you want to make, we have the Taylor control 
setup you need for uniform quality at low cost. Ask 
your Taylor Field Engineer! Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 

Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


| ‘i Bitoni | 
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ACCURACY FIRST 
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pro- 
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For technical data please write Dept. RA-S 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company... 
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Here’s a BALDWIN 
PRESS to help you increase 
production and 
improve your 


product 


SPECIFICATIONS 
HY SPEED SEMI-AUTOMATIC PLUNGER MOLDING PRESS 





Maximum Press Capacity 50 Tons 100 Tons | 200 Tons | 300 Tons 


















































Die Area L to R, Fto B 21" x 20] 24" x 20") 30" x 24") 36" x 24” 
Minimum Doylight Between 
Platens 27" 28" ai” Td 
Maximum Doylight Between 
Platens 334%" 34” 40" 44" 
Thickness Upper Bolster 10” 10” 10” 10” 
Thickness Lower Bolster 5’ 6" 6" sts 
Stroke ag iz” 1S” 18" 
Overall Height 72” 97” 12’0" 12'0” Ext. Below Floor 
2'0” Total Height 
_ 14‘0” — 
Floor Space S to S$, Fto B  |4'0"x3'6"'| 4'8x4'0" | 56x50" | 5'0'x3'6" Pumping 
Unit 3'8x6'0" 



























With the largest markets in history ready, wait- 
ing and eager to buy, plants all over the nation 
are tooling up for top production . . . and no 
one can afford to be left behind. This Baldwin 
press offers the features you need, and delivery 
can be made promptly. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Baldwin Southwark Division, Phil- 
adelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco, : 

Houston, Pittsburgh. (t \ 


<y BALDWIN 
OTHER BALDWIN PRODUCTS: GROUP 


Hydraulic presses, Testing 
equipment, Steel forgings and castings, Diesel-eleceric locomotives 


Diesel engines, Metal plate fabrication, Rolled steel rings, Bronze 
castings, Heavy machine work, Crane wheels, Bending rolls, Plate Ss oO U T al W A R 34 


planers, Babbitt metal, Alloy iron castings, Briquetting presses 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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‘two TYPES NOW AVAILABLE: 





Also available—A complete line of standard urea 
formaldehyde and phenol formaldehyde resins. 


NILMI 





CHEM IIIC AL CORPORATION 
10 EAST 40TH STREET ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


Wire Braids flat and tubular in Steel or other metal. 
Tapes and Specialized Wire Products for Tire Beads, 
Steam Hose Armor, Reinforcement for Oil Well Drill- 
ing Hose. Braided Covering for Flexible Tubing, Air- 
craft and Tank Radio Shielding. Stranded Wire for 
reinforcing Flat and V Belts. Braided Covering for 
Electrical Cables. Drawn wire in small sizes down to 
.002, of Steel, Aluminum, Brass, Monel, Nickel Silver, 
Stainless Steel, Phosphor Bronze and other Alloys. 


—-F 





THE ATHENIA STEEL COMPANY, DIVISION 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
Cold Rolled, High Carbon Flat Steels in widths of 
ly” to 6%", Thickness 0015 to .062 Custom-made 
Steels—.60 Carbon and higher. Entire range of 
Annealed, Hard Rolled, Black Tempered, Tempered 
and Polished or Tempered and Polished with Blue or 
Straw Colored finish, Best quality Small Flat Springs. 
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WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, DIVISION 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
High quality Wire in small diameter sizes, down to 
.006. Round, Low and High Carbon Steel. Annealed, 
Hard Drawn, Tempered, Bright, Liquor Finish, 
Tinned, Copper Coated, Cadmium Coated, Galvanized. 


se G 
? ‘ 
fariee® 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO., DIVISION 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Complete lines of automatic equipment—designed, 
manufactured and installed for can companies and 
others using sheets in the metal decorating trade. Indi- 
vidual units consist of Rollex.Coating Machines, Con- 
veyor Type Ovens and Auxiliary Equipment for 
tandem operation with lithographing presses, ete. 


NATIONAL: |} 
STANDARD 











Company 


What Does This Trade-mark Mean? 








Twili nel 


ELDOM does this trade-mark label a 
stock item. Rather, it identifies a prod- 
uct specifically developed for a special appli- 
cation. It may be a type of steel for piston 
rings, stainless steel wire for sound record- 
ers, or highly specialized braided wire for 
automobile tire beads. 
Whatever product it is... from any one 
of the four divisions of National-Standard... 
you can be sure the N-S trade-mark means 


that the product is the result of: a careful 
study of the customer’s methods of manufac- 
ture, an analysis ofthe performance required, 
rigid quality control to assure uniformity 
in every pound of the material developed. 


This, plus the willingness of National- 
Standard engineers to tackle the toughest 
applications for their specialized products, 
makes theirs a unique service. Why not put 
these services to work for your benefit? 





Me 
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HARFLEX* 
PLASTICIZERS 


MA 


THIS RAINCOAT 


HARFLEX PLASTICIZERS 
DICAPRYL PHTHALATE 
DIBUTYL SEBACATE 
DIBENZYL SEBACATE 
DIOCTYL SEBACATE 
DIMETHYL SEBACATE 
BUTYL BENZYL SEBACATE 
DIHEXYL SEBACATE 
BUTYL ROLEATE 

@ 








Choice of the proper plasticizer is of the ut- 
most importance in a raincoat such as the one 
shown here made of transparent unsupported 
vinyl copolymer film. The plasticizer used in 
this raincoat must have permanence, excellent 
stability under all conditions of use, freedom 
from odor and good low temperature properties. 





Hardesty Chemical Co. offers you in the Harflex series a complete line of plasticizers. each 
with its own special combination of properties. This enables you to select that particular 
product most suited to your own needs. 


Consult our technical staff if you have a plasticizer problem. 


*.Trade mark. 


BINNEY AND SMITH CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


H ARDESTY CHEMICAL 


CO., ING. 


| Pei : 7 41 EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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®PRECISION 


POLARIZING 
INSTRUMENTS 


FOR OBSERVING STRAINS IN TRANSPARENT 
PLASTICS AND GLASS! 


“Precision” Polarizing instruments were developed to de- 
termine the amount of strain produced by fabrication, 
stress or mechanical manipulation of photo-elastic ma- 
terials. May also be used in identifying transparent 
plastics, glass and other similar materiais and is invaluable 
in determining strains produced under stress in construction 
designs of opaque materials by employing a transparent 
model for testing and observation. Equally valuable in 
research laboratory or production control. 

































No. 13697 


“PRECISION” Polarizer No. 13697 is engineered throughout for compactness. sturdi- 
ness. simplicity and speed of operation. The testing sample is viewed through an 
adjustable binocular eye-piece against a powerful polarized light source. 10” in 
diameter. Designed especially for the Plastie and Glass Industry. Accommodates 
various shapes and sizes—for the normal. two-eye vision eliminates eye fatigue. 
Adjustable to convenient operating position. Can be used in broad daylight. This 
unit is shock-proof. water-proof and rust-proof. The entire assembly is pivot mounted 
on a sturdy base. 

“PRECISION” Polarizer No. 13698 has a 6” polarized light source with a rectangular 
eyepiece. 314” x 1”. offering a large range of vision. can be swung into any position 
from vertical to horizontal. Sensitive tint plate is mounted in fixed position in 





eyepiece. 
Complete “PRECISION” Photo-elastic. Polariseope Laboratory Set-up No. 13695. 
including polariscope and loading frame which will accommodate an 8” x 8” sample. 
Camera has a 4!5” aperture. The parallel beam of light is collected by a condenser 
and converged through a three element lens of the Cooke system. and is projected 
on to the photographic plate or screen. 

The “PRECISION” Polarizer No. 13696. same as No. 13695, except aperture 81”. 
The parallel beam of light is collected by a condenser and converged through a “ , 

four element lens of the Omnar system. The loading frame used with this size will “s , . 13698 
accommodate an 8” x 8” sample. 










WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 1007-B. 





io. 13695-6 
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A NEW TRIUMPH 























IN RUBBER RESEARCH! 





iP Pliolite S-l, Goodyear 
Research offers you a standout 
reinforcing material that is not 
only easier to handle than carbon 
black, but also offers many im- 
portant advantages. 


Pliotite S-1 acts very effectively 
as a plasticizer at processing tem- 
peratures, assuring more uniform. 
easier-handled compounds. It pos- 
itively reinforces stocks, impart- 
ing additional hardness with little 
loss in elongation. Being thermo- 
plastic, it is a very helpful proc- 
essing aid for smooth extrusions 
and molded products. 








You will find Pliolite S-1 ideal for 
all compounds requiring a light 
color, low gravity stock in the 
range of 70-90 durometer hard- 
ness, with good processing char- 
acteristics and moldability. Be- 
cause of its excellent abrasion 
resistance and good flex-life, it is 
especially desirable in soles and 
top lifts. 


Pliolite S-1 is equally effective in 


GRS, Butyl and Buna-N com- 









pounds. Available now as a pow- 
der for your own mixing, or in 
master batches in the synthetic 
of your choice. For full data and 
sample, write: Goodyear, Chem- 
ical Products Division, Plastics 
& Coatings Dept.. Akron 16, Ohio. 


Seema 


CHEMIGUM 


ay 
f 
or “ Compounds requirin 
aN oil-resistany HEAT-STABLE 
Performance. 





GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Pliolite, Chemigum—T. M.’s The Goodyear T. & R. ¢ 
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A Plain Statement to Users 
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Skellysolve is shipped in cars used for no other purpose. There is 
no chance for contamination or mixture with other materials, 


of INDUSTRIAL NAPHTHAS 











“Doc” Mac Gee Says: —Skelly offers experienced, competent techni- 
; rir : cal assistance to Skellysolve customers. 
Occasionally users of industrial naphthas are a ; 
tempted to buy a product claimed to be “‘the same” a ith Skellysolve, there is less danger of bad 
or “just as good” as Skellysolve. odor, high residue, great evaporation loss, un- 
saturated gum-forming residue. 
Here’s an actual case: 


A large user began buying his entire require- 
ments from two companies, each claiming a 


SKELLYSOLVE IN THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are six different types cf Skellysolve which 
are especially adapted to various uses in the 
rubber industry, for making rubber cements, 
and for many different rubber fabricating 
operations. Skellysolve offers many advan- 
tages over benzol, rubber solvent gasoline, 
toluol, carbon tetrachloride, etc. Our Skelly- 
solve Technical Fieldmen have aided many 
manufacturers in developing formulas for new 
or improved products, and in 
“shooting” trouble of a solvents 
nature. Write or wire today for full 


product “just as good” as Skellysolve. 
Both suppliers were given a fair trial from the 
standpoint of furnishing quality products and 
their ability to deliver sufficient quantities when 
needed. Both failed, and the user called on Skelly. 
Without Skellysolve to fall back on, they would 
have been “up against it.”’ 
In buying industrial naphthas, here are im- 
portant points to remember: 
—Skelly has raw materials in abundance—will 
continue to have for years to come. Risk of sup- 









information. 


ply failure is minimized. 


JO AD ATI DAY D 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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This Farrel-Birmingham heavy duty cracker is specially designed 

to do a better job of chewing up old tire carcasses to be reclaimed. 

To provide maximum salvage efficiency, the corrugations in the 

28” x 36” drive roll are saw cut, while those in the 24” x 36” front 

roll are U cut. This combination gives a highly effective break-down 
action on the tire carcass. 

The rolls are hard chilled iron, cored for circulation of cooling 
water, with precision ground journals mounted in boxes equipped 
with automatic force-feed lubrication, The guides are automatically 
adjustable with the adjustment of the front roll. 

To provide adequate strength for this heavy duty service, the 
Meehanite housings are of the heavy proportions ordinarily used for 
an 84” rubber mill. The stringer bedplates on which the machine is 
mounted are also made of Meehanite and are heavily designed to 
provide rigid support. 

The cracker is arranged for drive by a 250 HP motor through a 
Farrel enclosed single reduction unit equipped with continuous tooth 
herringbone gears. The cut spur drive and connecting gears are 
enclosed in steel guards and run in oil. 

If you need a cracker or any other rubber processing equipment 
of the type listed here, consult Farrel-Birmingham engineers for 
recommendations. No obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. - ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte FB-301 
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F-B 
PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers 
Plasticators 
Pelletizers 
Mixing, Grinding, 
Warming and 
Sheeting Mills 
Bale Cutters 
Tubing Machines 
Refiners 
Crackers 
Washers 
Calendars 
Hose Machines 
Hydraulic Presses 
and other rubber 
working equipment. 
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SCRAP 
IS OUR BUSINESS 


But we are not tough except to the extent 
of insisting upon proper and expert sorting 
of rubber scrap and following the specifica- 
tions of the reclaimers. We've been special- 
ists in the field since rubber reclaiming 
started and have the experience to insure 


satisfaction. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER. President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 
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tions; as a dehydrating agent and 
reagent, as a fluorinating 
The potentialities of Anhydrous HF 
: have already been tapped by the petro- 
£ 2 : leum and refrigeration industries. 
Ahead are opportunities for even 
greater usefulness for synthesis in the 
plastic, dye, resin and other industries 
built on organic chemical processes. 

' Organizations whose research, 
' process planning or manufacturing 
programs utilize Anhydrous HF—or 


POR AMERICAN INI, 








how” of a company that pioneered in 


bringing this product out of the labo- 


ratory into the industrial forefront. 


General Chemical Technical 
Service Bulletin 30-A, *‘Hydro- 
fluoric Acid, Anhydrous and 
Aqueous,’ presents many im- 
portant original data. It con- 
tains 24 pages of curves, charts, 
bibliography, etc., with special emphasis 

on the physical and chemical properties of 
Anhydrous HF and its use in organic syn- 
theses. Copies may be obtained from the 
nearest General Chemical Sales and Techni- 
cal Service Office below, or General Chemical 
Company, Fluorine Division, Dept. OGJ-10, 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport 
(Conn.) © Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denve: 
Detroit ¢ Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Yo:! 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. I.) * San Francisco * Seatt 
St. Louis ¢ Utica (N. Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corp., Milwaukee, Wis 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited » Montreal « Toronto » Vancouve! 
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Technical 
on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 


Bulletin No. 19 nal 


GR-S-10 (Rosin Soap Polymer) 
with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


“Monex” Acceleration 

















(Refer to Technical Bulletins No.9, 10, 11,13,14,16,and 18) 


ITH ‘“Monex” acceleration, 100 part Zinc Oxide — COMPOUND No. 19 
OP ices compounds show satisfactory tensile prop- Ne a 
erties and practically constant elongations over a 45 minute Sulfur 
curing range. As with SPDX-G (Technical Bulletin No. 14), 


there is a definite indication of reversion. The permanent set is 


“Ment... 
Cheviaioas-indene Resin 
E.L.C. Magnesia . . . 
Bee KIGO 


low and this is reflected in good heat generating properties, 
without adversely affecting cut-growth. The room temperature 


rebound is low, as is the case generally for GR-S-10 in com- 











parison with GR-S. 





ORIGINAL RESULTS 


Modulus Tear Resistance 


Load (psi) for Elongation of _ Tested at: 
eataibieaics ws Permanent Shore eae 


Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent ‘ 
Min. at 45 Lb (psi) Elongation Set oy PRS PR 
Room 


enn: 100°C. 














Good year-Healey | Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* 
Pendulum Cut-Growth Resistance 


aeunats Room Temperature 
Inches Failure at 





Per Cent | Running Time | Max D : : | 

Ae . : | | ° ynamic Compression 
In . —" cn Initia | and Per Cent | Temp. : | 
: - Comp. Permanent Set Rise °C. 








Initial Final | 15; 000 Cyc. 


18.5 20.0 34 





100 Ib. Load. 0.15 Stroke. 100° C. Oven Temp. 


Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. : 
Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES compas 

















KOSMOBILE 15 
DIXIEDENSED ne 


United blacks, dependable for uniformity and per- 
formance, are the result of years of experience in 
carbon black making, centered in modern manufac- 
turing plants and controlled with scientific precision. 
KOSMOBILE 77 and DIXIEDENSED 77—the stand- 
by EPC blacks during the war, now and in the future. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK « AKRON e« CHICAGO — 





For perfection in reinforcement of GR-S there is 
nothing better than EPC black. For the perfect 
EPC black there is nothing superior to KOSMO- 
BILE 77 and DIXIEDENSED 77. They are custom- 
made for GR-S and do equally well in other rubbcrs, 
synthetic or natural. KOSMOBILE 77 and DIXIE- 
DENSED 77 are symbols for easy processing, cool 


mixing, high reinforcement and outstanding wear. 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 


eater sit | 
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PROCESSING TIME 
THROUGH IMPROVED 
PIGMENT DISPERSION 


| WHEN COMPOUNDING 
 VINYLRESINS CELLULOSE RESINS 


and 


GR-N 


Baker Plasticizers possess unusual wet- 
ting properties which speed pigment 
dispersion and measurably reduce com- 
pounding time. Your dispersion problems 
will receive careful attention from our 
laboratory staff. 





Tht — 
BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


Established 1857 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California 
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TENSILE STRENGTH 


BEFORE AGING AFTER AGING Ei 
4000 


Give your GR-S Compounds heat stability 


provided by low sulfur content 


LBS. PER SQUARE INCH 


Safe, fast curing now made possible by FBS LITHARGE 


0.75 1.0 1.5 vat) 
PER CENT SULFUR 


ELONGATION 


BEFORE AGING AFTER AGING Hil 
700 


LI 


8 


: 


As you know, reduction in sulfur con- 


tent means increase in heat stability. 


It has now been demonstrated that 


rate of cure without increasing the 
risk of scorching. 
Thus, even though the normal 


quantity of accelerator is used, the 





Sulfur .. 


BM 600 FBS litharge (plus benzothiazy! di- 
“ sulfide) makes low sulfur formulas — sa/fur content can be reduced. 
: ve practicable. Note, in the series of tests charted 
5 Why? and tabulated, the superior behavior 
4 Because it speeds up greatly the — of the 0.75 and 1.0 sulfur formulas. 
— 400 
wi 
FORMULA 
0.75 1.0 1.5 2.0 : . 
PER CENT SULFUR GRS (institute).............s0006 100 
E.P.C. Carbon Black................ 50 
MODULUS Zine Oxide. 3 
AT 300% ELONGATION ( s 5 
BEFORE AGING AFTER AGING ‘oal tar ofte ESS 7 : 
2400 Benzothiazyl Disulfide 1.0 
FBS Litharge LS 


variable 





Effect of Varying Amounts of Sulfur on Physical Properties 





(Curing period: 20 min. Temp: 287° F.) 





LBS. PER SQUARE INCH 


as ©& 
ee 
” - ene 











% Tensile % Modulus at Tear 
Sulfur Strength Elongation 300% Elong. Resistance 
0.75 3840 670 980 420 
1.0 1000 665 1120 380 
1.5 3600 665 1190 340 
2.0 3620 670 1025 325 
After Aging 24 Hours at 100° C. 
0.75 1.0 1.5 0.75 3460 610 1240 380 
PER CENT SULFUR 1.0 3380 530 1510 310 
1.5 3000 100 2080 230 
TEAR RESISTANCE 2.0 2770 3.40 2280 210 
BEFORE AGING ZZ AFTER AGING Si 
500 
CONCLUSIONS: 


L. 
0.75 1.0 1.5 


PER CENT SULFUR 





1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


Ask us to send you a printed report, 
by the Rubber Division of our Research Laboratories, 


. FBS Litharge-thiazole with low sulfur imparts heat stability. 

- Modulus is high and steady. 

. Elongation is retained despite exposure to heat. 

Heat stability prevents brittleness and improves tear resistance. 
. Rate of cure is 
. The combination is inexpensive and efficient. 


relatively fast, without tendency to scorch. 


“Compounding of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” 
which covers the subject of FBS 





issued 


Litharge for low sulfur formulae in greater detail and from a number of additional angles. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY * toed sco: Boston . (National-E Boston Lead C« 


ew York, Buffa Chicago 


Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.); Philadelphia John 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, Sao 
); Pittsburgh (Nations! 


Lewis & Bros. Go. 











or 





ssued 
FBS 
gles. 


is, Sap 
lationsi 
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Yet born of the same parents... 
Aqueous Dispersions and Research 











Curled Hair Pads 
used in seat and back cushions in auto- 
mobiles, buses, tractors and the like. 
A Flintkote SYNTEX* rubber product is used in 
the binder for the fibre in this resilient economical 
type of water, mildew and vermin resistant seat 


padding. 


Carpet Backing 
widely used in fhe manufacture of auto- 
motive and domestic floor coverings of 
special types. 








(1) A Flintkote SYNTEX* rubber product is ap- 
plied to pile Joops and burlap backing which are 
adhered and vulcanized to bind the two. (2) Flint- 
kote SYNTEX is applied to the back of the carpet, 
then dried and vulcanized, serving to bind the pile. 
(3) A Flintkote SYNTEX dispersion used with the 


sizing fixes the pile, gives body and handle and will 








also give non-skid qualities to the backing of do- 
mestic carpet when desired. 


*Registered Trade Mark of Flintkote’s line of R r Dispersions 








ES . - aeeneee 
These examples demonstrate the . Why not compare notes with the 
versatility of aqueous dispersions — 5 Flintkote technical staff and take ad- 
whether of rubbers or resins. For ; vantage of their 45 years of experi- 
other processes Flintkote also offers a wide line — ence! Flintkote’s research, development and 
of synthetic rubber and resin latices. manufacturing facilities are all at your call. 






.. Zjinthote Products Sor tndustyy 













Ba, mi 


SYNTEX 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 






30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
* WASHINGTON - TORONTO - 






THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY - INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
ATLANTA * BOSTON - CHICAGO HEIGHTS - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES 








MONTREAL 





NEW ORLEANS 
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I Don WORRY, 
CHIEF, WE PLAN TO 
USE EXTRA CLEAR 


PELLETEX 












JIM,WHAT ABOUT 
WINDSHIELD RUBBER 

FOR THE NEW MODELS ? 

YOU KNOW, IT MUST BE 
NON-STAINING AND KEEP 
ITS RESILIENCY IN 
ALL WEATHERS 









: OR windshield rubber. sealing strips. fan belts, radiator hose and nu 
merous other automotive products, PELLETEX and GASTEX semi-reinfore- 
furnace blacks are popular with experienced users of both natural rubber 


and synthetics. 
These blacks are easy to process and have what it takes to stand up under 


severe conditions of weather and wear 


HERRON BROS.and Wada 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON co. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. AKRON OHIO 


T PELLETEX | 





CZSMENT 
Aemicaly. 





<i> PAMPA, TEXAS: -GUYMON, OKLA: 








VORLD 


AR 
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ERE’S an appealing vision for millions of motorists. . . 
White side-wall tires with red tubes—hmm-m, a gorgeous 
set-up for any man’s money! The real thing can soon replace 
the vision. Red tubes of Butyl rubber are here now, thanks to 
SILENE EF... Next is the white side-wall tire... And that, too, 
is a probable “come-back” in 1946. It also will be made 
possible by SILENE EF... This fine white reinforcing pigment 
is assuring greater success in color compounding. It is essen- 
tial in many non-black compounds to give them needed pro- 
cessing qualities, and the good cured physical properties 
unobtainable when clays or whitings are used alone as the 
loading pigment. 


SILENE EF 


Ai7, 
STAN DARD General Offices Company 


New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
Mid-Atlantic: Broad Street Bank Bldg., Trenton, N. J. 
Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III. 




















thetic latex. Operat 


FOR 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


\ COMPOUNDS 


YOUR PRODUCT OR PROCESS 





A few Applications 
of GENERAL LATEX 


Product Development 


Aircraft Cements 


~ 


sarpet Backing 


van Sealing 
table and Wire 
Combining Compounds 


~ 


General Adhesives 

Hose and Belting 
Impregnating Compounds 
Pile Fabrics 

Protective Clothing 

Shoe Adhesives 


Sizings 





{ practical approach to the use of synthetic dispersions 
in your product is to refer your problem to our labo- 
ratory. No matter what the process— coating. im- 
pregnating. or bonding—-our experienced technical 
staff can compound the material best suited to your 
requirements. In the case of an entirely new product, 
we will work out all the details of manufacturing pro- 
cedure— from pilot: operations to commercial pro- 
duction in your plant. Why not talk it over with one of 


our technical representatives? 
GRS latex types 2 and 3. normal and concentrated, 


available from stock. 








Agents for Rubber Reserve Company for st 


yt the Government-owned Baytown 


RESEARCH - 


eneral Latex & CHEMICAL CORP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A Complete Service to Manufacturers 


MATERIALS «© ENGINEERING «+ MANUFACTURE 


rage and distribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company tor syn- 


Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General Tire & Rubber Co. 








RE 


ig 
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How do t.f. generators 
compare with motor- 
generator and spark 


ga MIS 
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How do induction 
and dielectric 
heating, Work 


What are thei 
advantages and 
Himitations ? 


The answers are all here in this new fact-packed book by 
Westinghouse... including full-color illustrations and 14 
case histories of induction and dielectric heating ... brazing, 
annealing, hardening, soldering, plastic molding, rubber 
curing, plywood bonding. Write today for your copy on your 
business letterhead, please. Ask for B-3620. Westinghouse 


Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


gr, 
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TITANOX ... He brightest name tr tilantum pigments 


= 
= mw 


IN PAINT am Titanox-A gives opacity, promotes brightness, resists fading and adds 
{ ‘ 


-_~ 





durability to coatings for both interior and exterior usep IN PAPER 


Titanox-A assures greater color stability and opacity, 





In 4925, Titanox-A (Titanium Dioxide) was 
developed at Niagara Falls, New York, as a result 
of research by the staff of The Titanium Pigment 
Company, Inc. This was the first pure titanium diox- 
ide pigment commercially produced in the United 


T H TA Re 6 xX ee A States...another “TITANIUM PIGMENT FIRST”. 


This new product was superior to any other 
bd Titanium pigment available up until that time and 
eee another Yirvst! even approached present-day iainaeeah in Opacity, 
whiteness and brightness. These improved charac- 
teristics make versatile Titanox-A the preferred pig- 
ment for a great variety of uses. 

While keeping quality uniformly high, the makers 
of Titanox pigments are also exerting every effort 
toward increasing output to meet a tremendously 
expanded industrial need. _ 





TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 


‘111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 














DRLD 
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NEVILLE 





a aN ats new plasticizer is an alkylated 


" \ phenol and has a wide range of solubilities and 
cal, shoe, oe compatibilities. It is soluble in almost all liquids 
warerprooty opti we except water and glycerol. It is compatible with 
adhesives of ” ressure sensitive oo aa most synthetic resins including cellulose esters 
packaging and P rerproot and j and ethers (nitrocellulose, ethylcellulose, cellu- 
atings poth we ce WroP? | lose acetate, etc.), vinyl acetate, vinyl butyral, 
paper °° of and for ordnan j zein, nylon, and partly compatible with vinyl 

—— including teri | acetate and chloride copolymer. 
\ Paints and er oe a duplicating a | Being an alkylated phenol, Nevillac OA un- 
varnishes, print anishes? dergoes typical reactions. For instance, with 
d leather formaldehyde, oil-soluble phenolic resins are 

jeather a" sien P 
artificial produced which can be formulated as such in 
Raincoats: : cellulose in varnishes, or can be used in fortifying rosin, 
sicizer r ethy itl ds» rosin esters, alkyd resins and established types 
As @ on ipping ¢ / of phenolic resins. 






THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


| PITTSBURGH, 25, PA. 
Write for gratis sample 


and further information Chemicals for the Nation’s Vital Industries 
on Nevillac OA for your 
particular application. 












* CRUDE COAL TAR SOLVENTS 
* PHENOTHIAZINE > TAR PAINTS 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 





TOLUOL + XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS » COUMARONE INDENE RESINS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS ° 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 





BENZOL - 












A-21 
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for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile Strength 

Resistance to aging 

Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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wk EXTRUSION PRESS 


| RUBBER 
pads PLASTICS 











N° IS THE TIME to prepare for the future 
... to analyze production equipment 
requirements ... to make ready for definite 
selections that will enable you to move quick- 
ly into postwar production ... For 40 years 
Erie Foundry has designed and built hydraulic 
presses for rubber and more recently, for 
plastics to meet special requirements—some 
small, many of the big multiple type... It 


will pay you to put your requirement up to 





us. Bulletin 334 is yours for the asking. * 
MOULDING PRESS 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT/CH IC AGO JINDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES /SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 
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THis is the policy of Keasbey & Mattison ... one and 
only one grade of light magnesium oxide. It reduces your prob- 


lem to a minimum. Do not be misled by various grades offered. 


Always uniform in quality 





Always light in weight — 
7 





Manufactured under precise control from beginning to end 
Made to meet compounders’ needs a 


Available in large quantities 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY. AMBLER. PENNSYLVANIA 


One of America's oldest and most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesia products. Founded 1873 





OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR KaM LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 
BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc. 


WITH SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: 
i] TRENTON, N, J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 











meee 
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We join with our customers in welcoming the return of many of their employees 

from military and other national service to the positions they held in offices and plants. 

We share the natural pride your employers take in your service to the nation and the 
hopes they have for your future. 

Our representatives have already had the pleasure of personally greeting many of you who 


have served ... they look forward to renewing their associations with all of you. 


COLUMBI 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD « 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 





Soda Ash * Caustic Soda * Liquid Chlorine 

* Sodium Bicarbonate * Pittchlor (Calcium 

Hypochlorite) * Silene EF (Hydrated 

Calcium Silicate) * Calcium Chloride ° 

Soda Briquettes * Caustic Ash * Phosflake 

* Calcene T (Precipitated Calcium Car- 
_bonate) * Modified Sodas. 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA, 


CHICAGO «+ BOSTON « ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH *« NEW YORK « CINCINNATI «¢ CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA « MINNEAPOLI§ e¢ CHARLOTTE + 8AN FRANCISCO 











N-100 SELF-CURING ADHESIVE 


for cementing together or 
tubing, 
valve seats, gaskets, etc. 


A Two-Part Neoprene Base 


_,. Extremely high green strength. . 


reached in 10 days at 68-70°F (in 


water, oil, flame and delamination resistance... 
calcium chloride, coppet sulphate, fatty acids, hydrcchloric acid, oxalic acid, 


hydrocarbons, ammonia, 


phenol, sodium hydroxide, sulfuric acid. 


N-800 NEOPRENE PUTTY 


for Filling rubber, 
Binder. . - and for Caulking. 


A Two-Part Neoprene Ba 


_,. Bonds without Primers . - 
100-125°F; in 1 hour at 
resistance - - 
chloride, coppef sulphate, fatty 
sulfuric acid. 


Address all inqui 
— quires to the Uni 
emical Company, cebler Chemaot 


Division, 50 Harv 
Massachusetts. arvard St., Cambridge 42, 


Serv ”7 ” r th reat 4 m ry 
7 I (2 
i dust i wi G eative -€ emist 
ORGANIC CHE R 
MICALS - SYNTHETIC L 
THETIC LATEX SYNTHETIC RUBBE 
INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 


COAT 
ING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS 


PLASTICS - 


COMBINING CEMENTS 


one to another taw fabrics, coated fabrics, molded parts, 


sponge, channel-stock, strippin and sheet material .. 
pon: 


Formula of Brush 


Good strength after standing 
16 hours at 100-125°F; in 1 


neoprene and other synthetic rubber parts - 


se Formula of Putty Consistency and Black in Color 


255-26 
Chemical resistance to acetic acid, 
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CHECK THESE 2 

PERFORMANCE PROVED 

CEMENTS AGAINST YOUR 
WEEDS / 








als 
i 
leather, wood, paper, 
_as a Sealant for rubber and synthetic 


Viscosity and Neutral in Color 


310 4 hours... Optimum cure 
hour at 255-260°F) --: Excellent 
Chemical resistance tO acetic acid, alcohols, aliphatic 


__ Extremely high shear strength. _,Contains no Benzol. 


al 
aw 


.. for Repairing wire cable... 45 4 





_ Optimum cure reached in 10 days at 68-70°F (in 16 hours at 
0° F)... High dielectric strength - - Excellent water, oil and flame 
alcohols, aliphatic hydrocarbons, ammonia, calcium 


acids, hydrochloric acid, oxalic acid, phenol, sodium hydroxide, 


* 


Both of th 
ese formulas h 
wor product ave been perfo i 
uction work over a period of aaa: proved in important 
al years. 


Unton Bay STATE 
Chemical ' Company 

















Peace-time demands for 


NEOPRENE COMPOUNDED PRODUCTS 


Ye give new importance to 


CALCINED MAGNESIA 


made under controlled temperature 





“Give us more Neoprene compounded products.” Every day the demand 
increases as war-time experience with Neoprene becomes known. 


The sharp rise in the use of Neoprene for many new products makes it 
doubly important for Neoprene compounders to know the importance 
of selecting a uniform Calcined Magnesia. 


And one vital factor in the uniformity of Calcined Magnesia is con- 
trolled temperature in manufacturing. Baker gives you this plus with 
specially built electric ovens. This electrically controlled calcining proc: 
ess gives definite uniformity and also eliminates possibility of oxide 
contamination from products of combustion. 


The indexes of chemical purity for Calcined Magnesia are extremely 
high. The indexes for iron and calcium are extremely low. The process- 
ing of neoprene is still a very sensitive operation. That is why you will 
be interested in the distinctive features of Baker’s Calcined Magnesia, 
shown in the panel, 


We urge you to test Baker’s Magnesium Oxide (Neoprene grade). Test 
it for its ease of dispersion—its ease of compounding of stock—its rate of 
cure = its tensile strength — and its plasticity. Learn why Baker's light 
Calcined Magnesia is better. Send for free samples. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices & Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 





’/ CALCINED MAGNESIA 


c 


(MAGNESIUM OXIDE) 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT e 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 











| EEEE We 


\e 











B.R.C. No. 20 is a solid hydro- 


carbon derived from Coal Tar. 


Specifications 





Specific Gravity 1.25 to 1.32 @ 25°C /25°C 


Softening Point, Ring 
and Ball, in Glycerine 175 to 185°F 


Insoluble in Carbon Disulfide 
15.0 to 25.0% by weight 


B.R.C. No. 20 is an inexpensive solid 
type softener which can be used to 


advantage in the design of many com- 


pounds. It isa reinforcing plasticizer and 


tends to impart good processing charac- 
teristics, especially in highly loaded 


low-cost compounds. 


ESS. 


“j12 che 


witco 











the expected record high peacetime consumption of 
9,000 tons of rubber in this country in 1946, 70% of produc- 
m will be met by synthetics; chiefly GR-S, according to 
vilian Production Administration estimates. In order to 
1edule production accurately and profitably the rubber 
lustry must have an ample, dependable supply of HMF 
d other blacks. Continental’s new Sunray, Texas, plant is 
w producing Continex HMF in ever-increasing quantities. 
Every modern production and quality control measure 
cessary to maintain customary Witco-Continental quality 
indards is incorporated in the new plant. Experienced 


'ONTINENTAL CARBON 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER 


5 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. . 





Boston ° 








Section of Continental’s 
new Sunray, Texas, plant 
producing Continex HMF. 


chemists, engineers and technicians guide every processing 
step from source gas to shipping container. Continex HMF 
is engineered to provide improved processing results in GR-S. 
Alone or in combination with channel blacks Continex HMF 
is exceptionally well suited for GR-S tire side walls, under- 
treads, mechanical rubber products or any other application 
requiring resistance to abrasive wear plus low hysteresis. 
Send for a sample supply today. 

In addition to Continex HMF, Witco-Continental offers a 
comprehensive line of other quality blacks to meet general 
and specific rubber requirements. 


Witrco CHEMICAL 
CoMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR AND EXPORTER 


CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 


Chicago . Cleveland . Akron ° Detroi? ° London 
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Before you coat... 


BABY PANTS - RAINWEAR - LEATHERETTE 





DOUBLE CHECK 





Y 100% WATERPROOF 
VY BOILPROOF and 
SOFT & FLEXIBLE 
( J ABRASION-RESISTANT \ what 
Y/ RESISTANT TO ACIDS, ALKALIS & CHEMICALS you 
y/ RESISTANT TO OILS & GREASES want 
IS 7 TOUGH & DURABLE | 


Or, if you have a special coating problem 


Let the Gordon-Lacey research laboratories develop a custom-made 





ital’s 
plant SYNTRON coating, to fit your individual needs . . . a coating that is 


IMF. 


exactly right for your particular requirements, whether for cotton, rayon, 


sing nylon, fiberglass or any other fabric surface .. . and whether you service 


a the RAINWEAR, SHOE, HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CLOSET ACCESSORIES, 
IMF SPORTSWEAR, TOY or any other trade. 
der- 
tion 
esis. 


rs a 
eral 








CARNAN-TAPEY CHEMICAL PRANICT! 
UVUAUUILAUL I UTIL IUAL rHUUUUTS ft 
57-02 48th STREET » MASPETH, NEW YORK ince 


idon 
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BIN-—STORAGE STABILITY 
of MIXED STOCKS 
PRESENTS INCREASING PROBLEMS 
as warm weather approaches 


NEOPRENE PEPTIZER P-12 


will resolve these problems 
in NEOPRENE STOCKS 





Write us for technical information. Or, better yet, ask anyone who is using it! 


THE CALDWELL COMPANY 


2412 First Central Tower 
AKRON 8, OHIO 


Trade Mark Registered Patent Applied For 


~ 
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We have been 
making all types 


of extruders for 


the rubber industry 
SINCE 1879 


* 


Your enquiries will receive 











the benefit of over 65 vears 





experience in the design 














An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound le 
i for Tyre Tread Production. Shit ce 
machines. . 
| WE CAN EQUIP FE 













COMPLETE TYRE 
‘| PLANTS AND GEN- 
{1 ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
| ESSING FACTORIES 












| WITH MACHINERY 
|; PRODUCED ON 
| “| MODERN PLANT BY ‘ 
/ f : j . 
: | SKILLED WORKMEN | “ 
AND TECHNICIANS. 
re) 
tr 
| W 
, tl 
B 
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Wave Makers 


“A leaping trout awakens the still 
pool to life in waves that move in 
silent rhythm.” 

In the same way, when you speak 
over the telephone, vibrating elec- 
tric currents speed silently away 
with the imprint of your voice over 
the wire and radio highways of the 


Bell System. 


EXPLORING AND 


INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, 


Tomorrow, the vibrations will be 
the living pictures of television. All 
are examples of wave motion. 

How to produce, transmit and 
receive electrical wave motion is 
the basic problem of the communi- 
cation art. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
which exist primarily to invent and 





FOR THE CONTINUED 





develop better communications for 
the Bell System, devote the teamed 
efforts of physicists and mathema- 
ticians to the production and con- 
trol of electric waves in all forms. 
Out of these fundamental studies 
have come the discoveries which 
keep the Bell System at the fore- 
front of the communication art. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


IMPROVEMENT OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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YOUR Req Cross MUST CARRY ON... 
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War is Never Over for 
the RED CROSS 











They need your Red Cross today—and for many tomorrows! 


HEY lie in hospitals, thousands of America’s finest — sick, 
| lester maimed in the fight for our freedom. Who is to write 
their letters, hear their troubles, answer when they call for 
“Mom”? Mom can’t be there. But your Red Cross can, and 
must be there. 

Many thousands more young Americans are still overseas. 
They, too, count on the Red Cross for comfort and cheer. 

So won’t you give to the Red Cross? Give now. This is your 
chance to say, “Thanks, Soldier, for all you’ve done!” 
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Prepared by the Advertising Council in Conjunction with the American Red Cross * 
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Thats why Rayon Cord Tires are 


TIRE ENGINEERS will tell you that the heavier a 
tire is, the hotter it runs—and HEAT is the enemy 
of tires! 

Rayon cord tires run cooler because rayon’s 
greater strength permits a tire to be made lighter. 
All tires in motion develop a certain amount of 
heat—but the particular quality of rayon, that 
makes it superior for tires, is that rayon grows 
stronger as a tire heats up. And that’s true 
whether the tire is made with natural rubber, 
synthetic rubber or combinations of both. 

American motorists fall heir to this remark- 
able advance in tire making, proven in the labo- 
ratory of war-time performance. They can enjoy: 


Greater Safety + Cooler running rayon cord 
tires reduce blowout danger and road failure. 


Longer Wear - With heat breakdown reduced, 
rayon cord tires mean far greater mileage. 


Easier Riding + Rayon cords flex easier, offer less 
rolling resistance, give a more comfortable, and 
more economical, ride. 


Industrial Rayon produces Tyron yarn, cord and 
fabric by the exclusive Continuous Process which 
provides the highest degree of uniformity—a 
quality that is a first essential in tire making and 
tire performance. Millions of pounds of Tyron 
kept our armed forces rolling; now Tyron will 
keep America “Rolling on Rayon.’ 


-p° \| rayon 
J f HO N no by INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Tackifion fot GRS 











Koresin, t-butyl phenol-acetylene condensate, is available 
from pilot plant production. It is highly regarded as a tacki- 
fier for Buna-S and has been suggested for use in varnishes. 


GENERAL PROPERTIES: 


Melting Range: 115-130°C. 
Color: Tan-Brown. 


Soluble in: Hydrocarbons, drying oils, ketones, esters, 
sec-butanol. 


Compatible with: GR-S, oil soluble phenolics, 
coumarone -indene resins, polyvinyl butyral, 
polyvinyl] chloride, methyl methacrylate, ethyl 
cellulose. 


Available in 350-pound Fiberpaks. 


Inquiries from rubber fabricators, manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes, and others are welcomed. 


For information and samples of this synthetic resin, write: 


General Aniline & Film 
Corporation 


Development Department 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 





VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 


Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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© SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


For ALL SHIPPERS—the Union 
Pacific Railroad provides... 

A Strategic Middle Route that unites 
the East with the Mid-West, Inter- 
mountain and all Pacific Coast states. 


Modern operating facilities, equip- 
ment and motive power include the 
“Big Boys,” 


locomotives designed to meet indus- 


famous super-powered 
try’s heaviest demands. 

Union Pacific also has long been re- 
nowned for its well-ballasted steel 
highway, specially constructed for 










UNION 
PACIFIC 


The Progressive 








smooth, safe operation of freight 
traffic at high speed. 


General agency offices are located in 
metropolitan cities, coast to coast, 
with a staff of experienced traffic men 
trained to assist you and other ship- 
pers in effectively meeting your trans- 
portation problems. 


For dependable, on-the-job freight 


service— 


Aig fil 


*%& Union Pacific will, upon 
request, furnish infor- 
mation about available 
industrial and mercan- 
tile sites in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 


Nebraska 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Sttalegic Middle £aute 
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CA 
‘HYDROXIDES 
OXIDES 


(U.S. P. TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL GRADES) 


| 
1 / Te a 
a 
TRADEMARK REGISTERED 








Hee 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC, 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
| CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 
{ 


G.S.ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 





| 





ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 


Nes 





PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces 
the heat created by friction and 
does not volatilize during the mix 
or rob the stock of the necessary 


tack. 


Galey Manufacturing Company 
17700 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 











[ MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER 





©1945 Marine Magnesium Products Corp. 
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Note These Outstanding Mill Features 


FOR HIGH TEMPERATURE OPERATION: 


« SPECIAL BEARING METALS or ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS, provided with flood lubrication and temper- 
ature conditioning of oil. (Cooling before recirculating. ) 


M / l l Ss - «ROLLS accurately bored to assure aniform roll surface 
da n ‘: temperatures. 


¢ STUFFING BOXES of improved type with syphon arrange- 
Ca t 3 N D 3 R . ment for introduction of high pressure steam to rolls. 
FOR MAINTAINING CLEAN, UNCONTAMINATED STOCK: 
« BEARING OIL SEALS that rea//y keep oil 72 bearings and 
stock out of bearings. 
* TILTABLE STOCK GUIDES to facilitate cleaning. 
« STOCK GUIDES AND STOCK PANS made of chromium or 
stainless steel. 
* SMOOTH, dust-shedding SURFACES. 





- Weaas tac 



























ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES: 
¢ New and Unique Types of Power Transmission. 
¢ Precision Front Roll Position Indicator. 
¢ Motorized Roll Adjustment. 
« Power or Manually Operated Roll Scrapers. 
Many ofthe above improvements also apply to our Modern CALENDERS. 


Adamson United Company engineers specialize in the design and construction of 
equipment for special or unusual processing requirements. Their experience and 
abilities are at the service of the industry. 













Adamson United 


12" x 24" Mill Es 
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T.M.REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY ° PROVIDENCE 2, RHODE ISLAND 


























We PROCESS LINERS), 
of All Types * 4% wie wa | 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 








We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with C 


a J.J. WHITE fost | 
PRODUCTS C0. | 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
























































*% IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 
MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 
WATER PROOF 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 














ORLD 
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Here’s PROOF That 


Important Firms Using the 
STANFORD WEB-GUIDE 


Bauer G@ WACK «seis see se 2 B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Johnson & Johnson.......... Hood Rubber Company 
Plymouth Rubber Company.. Middletown Rubber Company 


Cambridge Rubber Company. Seamless Rubber Company 


Landers Corporation ..... .General Felt Products 
Acme Backing Corp. .......: Acme Wire Company 
Dobeckmum Company ..... Irvington Varnish Company 
Garco Products, Inc. ....... Haartz-Mason-Grower Co. 


National Automotive Fibres. .Columbia Combining Company 
Vulcan Proofing Company... National Backing Corp. 


MESDEOs GNCe <.cicnscs ese aceans Bemis Associates, Inc. 


‘It Does the Job 
Everyone Said l 
Couldn’t Be Done’’. 


This is a picture of a Stanford Automatic 
Web Guide on the job. In scores of great 
plants throughout the country. it’s doing a 
job that everyone said confidently couldn't 


he done. 


Consider just one example. We guarantee 
that our web guide will hold your trim or 
weave to within 1/16 inch. plus or minus. 
On certain types of materials. we'll produce 
a roll with ends as true as though cut with a 
knife. It couldn't be done—but we did it! 


It’s always hard to believe that anyone has 
done what everyone says can't be done. so 
we don’t ask you to believe what we're put- 
ting down here in black and white. What 
we do ask is that you give us a chance to 
prove to you, in your own plant, on your 
own equipment, that every word of our claims 


is true. 


Without cost or obligation of any kind, we'll 
install a Stanford Automatic Web Guide in 
your plant. If you don’t want it, we'll take 
it out, also without charge or obligation. 
Nothing could be simpler. nor fairer. than 


that! 
Phone, wire. or write today—before you 


turn this page! 





Au TS MAT i €¢ 


WEB* GUIDE 


STANFORD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 





SALEM, ILLINOIS 
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Designed for Experimental 
and Product Extruding 


RUGGED is the word to describe this com- 
pact and highly efficient Royle continuous 
extruding machine. It embraces all of the 
characteristics required for larger and 
heavier extruding processes. 


Primarily designed to become an integral 
part of laboratory equipment (the technician 
can be sure that his experiments will have 
true relation to actual product extruding) 
the Royle #1 is an efficient producer of such 
commercial products as tubes, fine wire 
insulation, mono-filament and thread coat- 
ing. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 






A i 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohi Los Angeles, Cal. 
London, England B. H. Davis J..W.VanRiper jf. c, ceed ai Galan ain, PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 Lafavette 2161 


{CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 





CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99'2% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 

Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Staufte 


44 
rem 


STE CHEMICALS Sess 
SINCE 1885 
















420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8,Ohio 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. North Portland, Oregon 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. Houston 2, Texas 






555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Apopka, Florida 
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The uses for which Piccoumaron Resins 
are applicable include tackifying, soften- 
ing, plasticizing, hardening, strengthen- 
ing. They are made in various grades 
ranging from a liquid, to brittle solids 
having a melting point of over 120°C. 
Colors range from 114 to 16 on the coal 
tar resin scale. Piccoumaron resins are 
thermoplastic; have good alkali and 
acid resistance; are soluble in most 


solvents, including low-cost naphthas; 
are compatible with other resins, petro- 
leum and coal tar residues, pitches, 
certain waxes. 


Due to heavy demands for Picco Products, we are 
sometimes unable to guarantee prompt deliveries 
of certain types. However, we will be glad to 
help you select the proper types and grades for 
your particular use, and schedule the earliest 
possible delivery for your orders. 


Write for Specifications and Application Data 


Makers of : Coumarone Resins 
Coal Tar Naphthas + Rubber 
Plasticizers + Reclaiming Oils 


Terpene Resins « Styrene Resins 


Pennsylvania 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CLAIRTON, PENNA. 


Distributors to the Rubber Industry 


Standara Chemical Company, Akron, 


Ohio 
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Experience has shown that 
ordinary raw GR-S camel- 
back stocks deteriorate 
sharply with prolonged 
storage. 


The resin-acid type soften- 
er, as typified by TURGUM 
S, will definitely retard this 
tendency and help main- 
tain physical properties 
over long storage periods. 
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TURGUM §S 
PRESERVES CAMELBACK 


In addition, TURGUM 5S, 
aids in the dispersion of 
pigments, inhibits cut 
growth, and improves heat 
life. 


Many of the best grades 
of camelback on the mar- 
ket today use TURGUM S 
as a softener. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
AVAILABLE 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DuRrING the war the entire output of van 
this new AGERITE was used in GR-S nod 
° ° : e ao perfor 
but it is now readily available for the sy 


the wa 


general use. 


AGERITE STALITE is a free-flowing 
oil-like liquid, non-toxic and easily 
incorporated in natural or synthetic 
rubbers. It is an excellent all-round 
antioxidant and flexing improver 
and next to AGERITE ALBA is the 
least discoloring and staining of the . 
AGERITES. It fills a distinct need in 
the rubber industry and is of wide 
application. 


“Sea e? 
Pe ie 


R. 7. VANDERBILT (O., ix. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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the major portion of its supply of natural rubber. 

Through the cooperation of the chemical, petroleum, 
and rubber industries a gigantic chemical industry was cre- 
ated in time to avert a national catastrophe. A range of 
synthetic elastic polymers was selected and produced to 
meet military, industrial and civilian requirements (Table 
1). During the critical shortage the rubber industry in- 
vestigated and tested various high molecular weight poly- 
mers belonging in the field of plastics (Table 2). It was 
found that many of the plastics could be compounded or 
modified to give rubber-like elastomers. These materials 
performed so well in their new and normal applications that 
the synthetic resin industry has more than tripled during 
the war. 


T: rubber industry, early in 1942, was cut off from 


TABLE 1. SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


Butadiene copolymers 

Butadiene and acrylonitrile 
Hycar OR—15 and 25 
Buna N or Perbunan 
Butaprene NXM, NL, NF 
Chemigum N-1l, N-2 
“Thiokol” RD 

Butadiene and styrene 
GR-S (Buna §S) 
Chemigum S 
Hyecar OS-10 
Butaprene SS 


Chloroprene polymers 


Neoprene E, G, GN, M, I, GR-M 


Chloroprene and isoprene 
Neoprene FR 


Chloroprene and acrylonitrile 
Neoprene ILS 


Butene polymers 
Isobutylene and butadiene or isoprene 
Butyl (GR-I) 


Organic polysulphides 
“Thiokol” A, FA 
“Thiokol” B, D 
“Thiokol” N 
“Thiokol” ST 


Polyesters 

Paracon 

Paraplex X100, S200 
Silicones 

Silastic 


‘Presented before the Society of Plastics Engineers, Detroit, Mich., 
Jan. 7, 1946. 
*Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Plastics in the Rubber Industry 


H. A. Winkelmann* 


TABLE 2. PLASTICS 


Thermosetting 
Phenol-formaldehyde 
Phenol-furfuraldehyde 
Urea-formaldehyde 
Melamine-formaldehyde 
Thiourea-formaldehyde 
Aniline-formaldehyde 


Thermoplastic 
Ethyl cellulose 
Cellulose acetate 
Cellulose acetate butyrate 
Cellulose acetate propionate 
Cellulose nitrate 
Cellulose propionate 
Polystyrene 
Polydichlorostyrene 
Viny] acetate 
Vinyl chloride 
Vinyl chloride acetate 
Polyvinyl alcohol 
Acrylates 
Allyl esters 
Vinylidene chloride 
Polyvinyl vinylidene chloride 
Polyamides 
Polyethylene 
Silicones 
Proteins 
Bitumen 


Miscellaneous hydrocarbon polymers 
Marbon §, S-l 
Styralloy 22 
Stanco S-40, S-50, S-60, PS-60 
Pliolite S, S-3 
Piccolastics 


Alkyd resins 

Maleic resins 

Synthetic fibers 

Viscose 

Rayon 
Chardonnet silk 
Cupramonium silk 


~onwe 


Protein-like fibers 

1. Nylon 

2. Lanital 

3. Soya-bean fibers 
Vinyl] resin fibers 

1. Vinyon 

2. Saran 


Synthetic rubbers, plastics, and fibers can generally be 
distinguished on the basis of their physical and thermal 
properties. Differences in behavior may often be due to 
the magnitude of intermolecular forces between chains, 
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than basic structural differences. A variation in 
the porportions of the raw materials used may give a rub- 
ber-like material in one instance and a semi-rigid or rigid 
plastic in another. The properties of the polymers are de- 
pendent upon time, temperature, pressure, type of catalyst, 
modifying agent, purity of monomer, and presence of other 
monomers. Copolymers are very complex, and the indi- 
vidual polymer chains may not all be alike. 

The large number of materials now available (Tables 1, 
3) clearly indicate the large amount of work that 
must be done properly to evaluate and correlate the prop- 
erties and applications of these products. The rubber tech- 
nologist is keenly aware of the increased scope of the rub- 
ber industry as a result of the adoption of these synthetic 
polymers in new as well as improvements in existing prod- 
ucts. 

The rubber industry has the necessary equipment to com- 
pound, mix, calender, extrude, and mold plastic materials. 
Recent improvements in extrusion and molding methods 
will facilitate the handling of a greater variety of materials 
in a shorter time. 


rather 


2, and 


TABLE 3. ELASTOMERS ( RUBBER-LIKE) 


rerpene polymers 
Advagum 
Piccolyte 

Polybutene 
Vistanex 


Synthetic 100 
Vinyl polymers 


Polyvinyl] acetate 


Vinylite A 


Plasticized polyvinyl chloride 


Flamenol 
Geon 
Koroseal 
Vinylite Q 


Plasticized vinyl chloride acetate 
Vinylite V 
Poiyviny! vinylidene chloride 
Geon 200 
Plioflex 
Plasticized polyvinyl] aleohol 
PVA 
Resistofiex 
Polyvinyl acetals 
Polyvinyl alcohol and formaldehyde 


Formvar 
alcohol 
Butacite 
Butvar 
Vinylite X 


Polyvinyl id butyraldehyde 


Polyvinylidene chloride 


Saran 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SELECTED PLASTICS WHEN 
ALONE OR IN COMBINATION WITH RUBBER OR 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


TABLE 4. 
USED 


Sunlight 
Ozone resistance 
Non-flammability 
Oil and solvent 
Water resistance = 
Resistance to acids, alkalis 
Electrical prope 
Flexing 
Organic 


resistance 


resistance 


ate ~a 


rties 


reenforcing agents 
- transparent products 


Odorless 


Resistance to diffusion of air, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, ete 


Characteristics of Some Resin-Rubber Blends 


During the rubber shortage the rubber and allied indus- 
tries used rubber-like elastomers in making a large variety 
of products. The excellent service performed by polyvinyl 
chloride, polyvinyl] chloride acetate, vinylidene chloride, 
polyvinyl vinylidene chloride, polyvinyl] alcohol, polyvinyl] 
butyral, styrene polymers, polyethylene, nylon, etc., during 
the emergency is such general knowledge that it is unnec- 
essary to discuss in detail the properties of these materials 
or the numerous products fabricated from them. The serv- 
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ice rendered by many of the products has been so outstand. 
ing that they will continue to be used in competition with 
natural and synthetic rubber. These elastomers eac 
sess characteristics that are often impossible to du; 
Table 4 gives 


Pos. 


licate 


with rubber or synthetic rubber alone. some 
of the outstanding properties of synthetic resins when used 
alone or which they may impart to rubber and syntheti 


rubber. 

Table 5 indicates the behavior of various plastic mate. 
rials when exposed to different materials and conditions, 
In view of the differences in methods of preparation and 
handling of these plastics that are possible, this table js 
offered only as a guide in selection of a material to meet g 
specific requirement. 


TABLE 5, BEHAVIOR OF PLASTIC MATERIALS 
No Effect Very Slight 
Slight Effect 
Sunlight Polyvinyl aleohol Polyvinyl chloride 
Vinylidene chloride 
Polyvinyl butyral 
Methyl methacrylats 
Polyethylene 
Nylon powder 
Weak acids Polyvinyl chloride Polyvinyl butyral 
Vinylidene chloride Methyl methacrylate 
Polystyrene 
Polyethylene 
Nylon powder 
Strong acids Polyvinyl chloride Polyvinyl butyral 
Vinylidene chloride 
Polyethylene 
Weak alkali Polyvinyl chloride Methyl methaery late 
Vinylidene chloride 
Polystyrene 
Polyethylene 
Nylon powder 
Strong alkali Polyvinyl chloride Methyl! methaery late 
Vinylidene chloride 
Polystyrene 
Polyethylene 
Nylon powder 
Ketones and. esters Vinylidene chloride 


Polyvinyl alcohol 
Polyethylene 
Nylon powder 


Polyvinyl alcohol 
Vinylidene chloride 
Polyvinyl] butyral 
Polyvinyi chloride 
Polyethylene 
Nylon powder 


Aliphatic hydro- 
carbons and oil 


Aromatic 
carbons 


Hydro- Polyvinyl aleohol 


Vinylidene chloride 
Polyethylene 
Nylon powder 


Uncured rubber or synthetic rubber has but few appli- 
cations, and the good properties which are associated with 
rubber such as tensile strength, elasticity, recovery, resis- 
tance to cold and heat, resistance to tear and abrasion, are 
brought about by vulcanization. Rubber-like elastomers 
are thermoplastic and are affected by high and _ low 
temperature. Plasticizers improve low temperature flexi- 
bility, although the product may suffer from leaching out 
or volatilization of the plasticizer when subjected to oils 
or heat. Vulcanization studies will broaden the scope of 
plastic materials and will still further narrow the gap be- 
tween rubber and plastics. 

There are a number of hydrocarbon polymers, some of 
which are styrene types of polymers, which improve the 
processing and extrusion of synthetic rubber and act as or- 


ganic reenforcing agents. In general they improve the 
tensile strength, hardness, toughness, resistance to teal 


and abrasion although it is impossible to generalize because 
of the many products that are possible in this class of ma- 
terials. Examples of some of these—type polymers are: 

Marbon §, S-1 

Marmix 

Pliolite S, S-3 

Stanco-S-40, S-50, S-60, PS-60 

Piccolastics 

Dow 276V-2, V-9. 
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Marbon S and S-1 synthetic hydrocarbon resins act as 
heat plasticizers and organic fillers in synthetic rubbers. 
Their use results in an increase in modulus, tensile strength, 
hardness, stiffness, and resistance to tear and abrasion. 
They reduce shrinkage and produce smooth tubing of com- 
pounds containing little or none of the conventional fillers. 
The excellent electrical characteristics and low water ab- 
sorption of these resins have resulted in many applications 
in the insulation field for signal and telephone wire, sub- 
marine and ignition cable. 

Marbon is available in an aqueous dispersion of about 
224% concentration (Marmix).* Marmix is handled and com- 
pounded in the same manner as rubber or synthetic rubber 
latex. The reenforcing action of Marmix on GR-S-3 latex 
is shown in the following compounds (Table 6). The 
dispersions were cast on glass plates, air dried, and subse- 
quently cured in a hot air oven at 212° F. at the times indi- 


cated. Marmix increases the tensile strength, stiffness, 
and toughness of GR-S. GR-S-Marmix latex coated on 


wire gives a film that holds its shape during processing and 
is stronger and tougher than when only GR-S is used. 

PS-60 resin is an excellent plasticizer and processing aid 
for Butyl rubber. It is possible to obtain a smooth sheet 
of pure gum butyl rubber by the addition of 20 parts PS-60 
per 100 of butyl rubber. PS-60 improves processing and 
reduces shrinkage of GR-S. 

Polymers of styrene and its homologs (Piccolastics) 
varying in molecular weight from 300 to 50,000 are being 
used to improve processing and increase the softness and 
tackiness of GR-S. They are being used in cements, pres- 
sure-sensitive tape, and sponge rubber. As an organic 
filler in soles they increase hardness, stiffness, and boardi- 
ness. The physical properties are improved because it is 
possible to obtain hard compounds without using a high 
loading of ordinary fillers. 

Pliolite S-3 is being used with GR-S to give tough wear- 
resistant soling compounds. 

Styraloy 22, a pure hydrocarbon of low specific gravity, 
has been compounded with natural rubber, GR-S, buna N, 
neoprene, polyisobutylene, polystyrene, and polyvinylidene 
chloride to give a variety of products. It improves low 
temperature flexibility, water resistance, and electrical 
properties of the synthetic rubber. 

A saturated polyester (G-25) which is non-volatile and 
oil and water resistant has been used to plasticize poly- 
vinyl resins and buna N-type synthetic rubbers. It imparts 
low flammability, good plasticity, and heat resistance. 
Polyethylene is a processing aid and at the same time 
improves the toughness of GR-S. In Germany, polyethyl- 
ene, molecular weight 3,000, was mixed with vistanex to 


improve tensile strength and reduce the cold flow. This 
blend can be readily milled and calendered. Polyethylene 


of a molecular weight of 15,000 was used in wire insula- 


tion. 
Polyvinyl butyral effectively reduces the shrinkage of 


(1945). 
nt No. 2,297,194 
(1943). 


Marbon Corp. 
‘Badum, U. S. pat: 
J. S. patent No. 2,330,353 


(1942). 
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TABLE 6. GR-S TyPE 3 LATEX—MARMIX 4950 

1 2 3 
men (irom type 3 Easter) ci isdccceees 100 91 80 
Marmix 4950 (from dispersion) ........... ‘ 9 20 
RICE NUNEIUS ain, 05. wi io ov Win ivsale wi 0.8 alee esti se ] 1 1 
IRE Ree oh oa wasn COGS Avene DREADS S 3 3 3 
ERAN lias ca Gyan io" wie:tn ny aSel vidoe ackai as We ave Wie etm ety Sines 4 2 2 
Methy imate 2 2 2 
Wen cure— 212° F, 
Time Mod. Tens. % Mad. Tens % Mod. lens a 
Min. 2006; PSA. Elony. Hard, 300; PS] Elong. Hard 000% PS. Rlong Hard 
RR ee: AKT 4 95 1050 980 44 135 1620 960 51 235 1350 45 63 
4() Yeats aches erat aoe 90 9X5 425 47 160 2105 S00 51 315 1700 680 6s 
( 135 1110 665 48 205 2300 750 5d 125 1515 530 72 

Aged 36 Hours at 212° F. 

SERRE RR Oe eae ee ee 220 895 500 45 365 1855 195 52 895 2015, 445 68 
| LER Sea SRR We Oe, Sree ES 220 905 455 48 390 1765 490 6 1170 2275 425 71 
fl 245 S90 455 48 925 1230 445 56 1100 1665 375 73 


GR-S. Ten parts of polyvinyl butyral added to 100 parts 
of GR-S on a hot mill (in 10 minutes) gives a larger sheet 
than the control on removal from the mill. After three 
hours’ rest and remilling on a cold mill for three minutes, 
the batch containing polyvinyl butyral gave a sheet with 
about 50% greater area than the control. 








TABLE 7. POLYVINYL BUTYRAL IN GR-S 
A B Cc 
GR-S 100 100 100 
RPA No. 5 3 : 
Polyvinyl butyral eo 5 10 
MPC Black 50 50 50 
Zine oxide 5 5 5 
Sulphur 2 2 y 
Altax 1.5 1.5 1.5 
DPG 225 25 25 
6391, oil 10 10 10 
171.75 173.75 178.75 
ASTM Test Slabs——Original Tests 
Com- Cure Min. Mod. Tensile % Tear 
pound (a 316° F, 300% PS: Elong. Hard Lbs. 
A 10 448 1480 740 55 24% 
15 725 2320 655 5S 345 
30) 1095 540 61 140 
15 1180 530 62 285 
B 10 1155 600 65 500 
15 1190 565 67 470 
30 1615 455 68 385 
45 1810 415 70 320 
Cc 10 1470 190 67 365 
15 1685 455 68 395 
30 2020 390 70 195 
45 2170 360 71 297 
Oxygen Bomb, Two Days at s0 
A 10 1155 2415 54 520 
15 1370 2600 70 53 
30 1535 2740 70 
15 1555 2770 70 
B 10 2185 75 
15 2180 75 
30) 2280 77 
45 2540 77 
( 10 2265 76 
15 2420 77 
30 is 
415 9 
Oven Aging 70 at 
A 10 2020 1 300 
15 l 225 
30 id I 240 
15 2050 0 270 
B 10 6 178 
15 z 6 225 
30 255 76 201 
45 260 76 254 
( 10 200 78 207 
15 210 SO 173 
30 240 SO 182 
45 235 is 207 
Blends of Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymers 


and Polyvinyl Chloride 

The ozone resistance of butadiene-acrylonitrile copoly- 
mers is improved by incorporating 10 to 50% by weight of 
polyvinyl chloride.« The mixture is used as an electrical 
insulator. Henderson’ describes a composition of matter, 
vuleanized or unvuleanized, consisting of polyvinyl chloride 
and butadiene-acrylonitrile. 
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TABLE 8. POLYVINYL CHLORIDE AND BUNA-N BLENDS 
A B 
Butadiene- Polyviny] 
Acrylonitrile Compound Chloride Compound 
Butadiene-acrylonitrile polymer 100 Polyvinyl chloride 100 
Channel black 65 Tricresy! phosphate 95 
Dibutyl] phtha.ate 25 Lead silicate 2 
ZnO 5 
Pheny]-beta-naphthylamine 1 197 
Cottonseed fatty acids 1.5 
Dimethy!] mercaptothiazole 1.5 
Sulphur 1.5 


200.5 


Eighty parts of A is mixed with 20 parts of B and vul- 
canized 30 minutes at 300° F. This compound swells only 
1.8% by volume after 14 days’ immersion in gasoline. This 
compares with a swelling of 12.6% by the copolymer vul- 
canizate and a shrinkage of 16% by the polyvinyl chloride 
compound. 

Hycar OR-15 and OR-25 are compatible in all propor- 
tions with stabilized polyvinyl chloride. The blends proc- 
ess similar to Hycar compounds as far as extruding, calen- 
dering, and molding except that higher temperatures are 
required. 

The advantages of Hycar-polyvinyl chloride blends are 
as follows:° 

(1) Good processing qualities 

(2) Excellent finish and appearance 

(3) Good resistance to sunlight 

(4) Impervious to solvents, oils, and gases 

(5) Reduce flammability of hycar 

(6) Improved resilience 

(7) Plasticizers suitable for either polyvinyl chloride 

or Hycar OR are generally satisfactory for both 
materials 

(8) Compression set characteristics of polyvinyl chlor- 

ide are improved. 

The selection of a plasticizer for blends of butadiene- 
acrylonitrile copolymer and polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl 
vinylidene chloride and polyvinyl chloride acetate is re- 
flected in the physical properties of the compound. Low- 
temperature flexibility can be obtained with existing plas- 
ticizers. For heat service and fluid aging at high temper- 
atures the selection of a plasticizer presents some problems 
owing to volatilization and extraction of the plasticizer. 
Further studies of plasticizers will probably develop ma- 
terials that will overcome these difficulties. 

Chemical or mechanical cross-linkages can produce some, 
but not all of the changes in physical properties which oc- 
cur during vulcanization.’ Mixed polymers are formed by 
copolymerization of compounds containing one polymeriz- 
able group with compounds containing two polymerizable 
groups. These copolymers are vulcanized. Vulcanizable 
plasticizers are liquids containing two polymerizable groups 
which may be used as plasticizers for thermoplastic resins. 
Polyvinyl acetate may be milled with about one-third to 
one-half of its weight of diallyl succinate and a small 
amount of benzoyl peroxide. When this composition is 
cured at 250° F., the product is no longer soluble in acetone. 
Vulcanization has been brought about by mechanical en- 
tanglement of the polyviny] acetate. 

Dinsmore® has shown that vulcanization of polyvinyl 
vinylidiene chloride (85:15) increases tensile strength and 
elongation of the plastic. This material is vulcanizable 
through loss of hydrogen chloride or chlorine. 

The water resistance of polyvinyl alcohol may be im- 
proved by treatment with chromium salts or thermosetting 
resins such as dimethylol urea.’ 


Vulcanizable Polyvinyl Butyral 


Polyvinyl butyral, when compounded with thermosetting 
resins and vulcanized, gives a product with reduced solu- 
bility and thermoplasticity. These compositions have been 
used as a replacement for rubber in waterproof fabrics, 
®“Blue Book,” Hycar Chemical Co. (1944). 

7 Garvey, Alexander, Kung, and Henderson, Ind. Eng. Chem., 33, 1060 

(1941). 

5 Chem. Eng. News, 21, 1798 (19438). 
¥E. I. du Pent de Nemours @ Co., Ine, U. S. patent No. 2,179,250 (1939). 
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raincoats, ponchos, and hospital sheeting and gas _ protee. 
tive coating, and fuel and oil line tubing of polyvinyl butyra| 
has been used as a replacement for copper tubing. Solven; 
resistance is close to polyvinyl alcohol, and the water anj 
weathering resistance is excellent. Processing, curing, and 
handling techniques are such that polyvinyl butyral may 
be handled on the same equipment used for rubber and syn. 
thetic rubber compounds. It is superior to most synthetic 
rubber compounds in its ability to flow and knit under heat 
and pressure. Table 9 shows that it cures rapidly and 
maintains its physical properties over a long range of 
cures. All cures show good physical properties after oxy. 
gen bomb and oven aging. The resistance to tear before 
and after aging is very good. Changes in formulation may 
be made to give softer as well as colored compounds. 





TABLE 9. VULCANIZED POLYVINYL BUTYRAL 
(MONSANTO DB-157) 
Specific Gravity 1.38 
Original Tests—ASTM Test Slabs ihe. 
Cure—Min. Tensile % Shore Tear 
fa 350° P.S.I. Elongation Hardness Per Inch 
5 1765 250 70 305 
10 1715 240 70 284 
15 1710 215 72 29: 
20 1685 215 ae 
25 1700 215 73 
50 1790 230 73 
Two Days Oxygen Bomb 80° C. 50 Lbs. Pressure 
5 1610 310 62 
10 1680 270 58 
15 1670 260 62 
20 1765 240 65 
25 1730 245 65 
50 1730 230 65 
70 Hours in Oven at 100° C. 
5 1990 250 74 570 
10 1910 210 (£) 340 
5 2035 22) 75 380 
20 2100 150 78 410 
25 2020 165 78 355 
50 1985 165 79 325 


% Compression Set, 30% Deflection 22 Hr. at 158° F. 
ASTM Modified Method B 
39.8% 


Thermosetting Phenolic Resins in Synthetic Rubber 


Thermosetting phenolic resins (such as Durez 12687) are 
effective in Buna N types of synthetic rubber for plasti- 
cizing the uncured stock and reenforcing the vulcanized 
compound, The phenolic resins are an aid in building up 
hardness and toughness without sacrifice in _ tensile 
strength and resistance to tear which generally occurs 
when high hardness is obtained by pigment loading. Soles 
and heels containing this type of resin give good resistance 
to tear and abrasion. 

Table 10 shows that Durez 12687 increases the modulus, 
tensile strength, hardness, and resistance to tear and de- 
creases the elongation when sulphur and accelerator are 
also present. 


TABLE 10 

1 2 3 

Hycar OR-25 100 100 100 
ZnO 5 5 5 
Stearic acid 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Sulphur 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Altax 1.5 1.5 15 
Durez 12687 ae 20 50 
109.5 129.5 159.5 
Com- Cure—Min. Mod. Tens. % Shore Lbs. 
pound fa 316° F. 200% P.S.1. Elong. Hard. Tear 
1 15 143 375 500 36 6S 
30 151 350 420 26 (4 

45 188 300 389 | 78 

- 4 15 775 940 220 62 194 
36 820 950 210 62 139 

45 785 975 235 62 142 

3 15 2490 2855 250 95 160 
30 2680 2940 240 95 410 

45 eee 2845 185 95 400 


Durez 12687, 20 parts, and MPC black, 50 parts, show a 
marked reenforcing action on Hycar OR-25 without any 
sulphur or accelerator present, (compound 6, Table 11). 
Fifty parts of Durez 12687 shows a marked reenforcing ac- 
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tion on Hycar; whereas 20 parts does not (compare com- 
pounds 5 and 7, Table 11). 


TABLE 11. DuReEz 12387 in Hycan OR-25 


4 5 6 7 
Hycar OR-25 100 100 100 100 
Durez 12687 a 20 20 50 
MPC black e 3 50 

100 120 170 150 

Com- Cure—Min. Mod. Tens. N Lbs. 
pound a 316° BF, 200% PBs EFlong. Hard. Pear 
j 75 96 192 160 ol 16 
105 97 199 150 32 3 

15 312 Tio oS0 52 169 

75 390 785 110 57 126 

105 110 740 100 57 120 

( 45 1380 1870 370 sO <82 
75 1619 2eR5 360 S6 340 

165 1790 2755 345 S6 300 

7 15 1640 1935 305 91 375 
75 1895 2210 290 93 440 

1¢5 2110 220 270 95 165 


Butaprene NXM and Perbunan (Table 12) give hard 
compounds with good physical properties with Durez 12687 
in the presence of sulphur and accelerator. Butaprene NF 
does not give so good results with Durez 12687 as Butaprene 
NXM. 


TABLE 12. DUREZ 12687 IN BUTAPRENE AND PERBUNAN 


Ss 9 10 
Jutaprene NXM 100 . 
Butaprene NF 3 100 a 
Perbunan 3 a5 100 
ZnO 5 5 5 
Stearic acid 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Altax 1.5 15 1.5 
Sulphur 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Durez 12687 50 50 50 
159.5 159.5 159.5 
Sp. gr. 1.19 = 1.07 
Com- Cure—Min. Mod. Tens. % Lbs. 
pound fa 316 200% FSi. Elong. Hard. Tear 
8 15 2420 2815 375 95 530 
30 2815 3095 340 96 160 
45 2965 3195 310 96 465 
9 15 name 795 130 SO 183 
30 ae 830 130 sO 210 
45 ee S15 140 80 165 
10 15 y. 2230 180 Q5 405 
30 Flees 2265 150 95 430 
15 paar 2670 170 95 405 


Without sulphur and accelerator, Durez 12687 alone cr 
with MPC black does not show satisfactory reenforcement 
of GR-S (Table 13). When sulphur and accelerator are 
present in GR-S, Durez 12687 alone does not reenforce GR-S, 
but with MPC black good physical properties are obtained 
in a high hardness compound (compare compound 18 with 
compounds 15, 16, and 17, Table 14). This compound (18) 
still shows good physical properties after oven aging for 
70 hours at 158° F. 


TABLE 13. DuREZ 12587 IN GR-S 


11 12 13 14 

GR-S 100 100 100 100 
Durez 12687 ae 20 20 ox 
MPC Black ek a 50 50 
100 120 170 150 

Com- Cure—Min. Mod. Tens. % Shore Lbs. 
pound fa 316° F. 200% Ps. Elong. Hard. Tear 
11 75 *, 24 1100 + 11 814 
12 75 12 180 20 5ly 
13 45 365 55 S5 115 
75 meteee 368 70 85 76 

105 To 375 15 S5 WD 

14 45 92 195 170 40 41 
75 111 178 400 40 51 

105 115 205 400 410 18 


S. van der Meer'’ has shown that phenol-formaldehyde 
resins react chemically with rubber to give satisfactory vul- 
canizates. The vulcanizing and hardening reaction of tke 
phenol-formaldehyde resin should take place simultaneous- 
ly. It is therefore desirable to start with a phenol, such as 
p-cresol, which has but two reaction-favorable positions. 
The mechanism of vulcanization by the phenol-formalde- 
hyde resins is explained by the formation of bridge link- 


Rec. Trav. Chim. de Pays Bes, 63, 4, 147 (1944). 
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aves between the rubber molecules. Vulcanization by 
phenol dialecohols, such as 2,6 dihydroxy ethyl-4-methy] 
phenol, is based on the conversion of these compounds into 
methylene quinones by elimination of water (Table 15). 

o-Methylene quinones .are more easily formed than the 
para isomers and also vulcanize rubber at a lower tempera- 
ture. Phenol dialcohols or their derivatives do not show 
vulcanizing properties unless methylene quinones can be 
formed. 

Vulcanization of rubber by phenol-formaldehyde deriva- 
tives is prevented by hexamethylenetetramine because the 
liberated ammonia combines with the methylene quinones 
as quickly as these are formed and before they can com- 
bine with the slow reacting rubber molecules. There is no 
vulcanization because cross-linkage between rubber mole- 
cules cannot take place. Vulcanization is based on the 
formation of primary valence bonds between rubber and 
phenol formaldehyde resin. 


TABLE 14. DUREZ 12687 IN GR-35 











15 16 17 18 
GR-S 100 100 100 100 
ZnO 5 5 5 5 
Stearic acid 1 1 1 
Sulphur 2 2 2 
Altax 1.5 1.5 1.5 
DPG .25 25 .25 
MPC black ‘i ‘ 
Durez 12687 na 20 50 0) 
109.75 129.75 159.75 179.75 
Com- Cure—Min. Mod. Tens. % Shore Lbs 
pound fa 316° F. 2006 P.S.I. Elong. Hard. Tear 
15 15 189 240 255 32 $6 
30 149 231 $2 6 
15 131 197 255 32 32 
16 15 161 204 295 50 55 
30 159 184 300 50 
15 162 192 300 0 
17 15 ‘nas 138 200 65 
30 sib 147 145 65 
15 fics 161 90 65 
1s 15 1865 1970 220 93 
30 1940 2070 210 94 
45 2000 2200 225 95 
Oven Aged 70 Hours at 158° F. 
1s 15 wikia 2125 185 93 250 
30 2210 185 93 285 
435 eibrs 2180 170 43 298 


Uses of Synthetic Fibers and Miscellaneous 
Resins and Rubbers 


Synthetic fibers such as nylon, rayon, vinyon, and glass 
have greatly increased the durability and service life of 
rubber products. By proper selection of fiber, synthetic 
rubber, or resin it is now possible to fabricate products with 
greater flex life, resistance to heat, oils, and chemicals 
than ever before. 

Nylon tire cord has given extra strength to the airplane 
tire without increasing the bulk or weight. Nylon’s mil- 
dew resistance led to its use in jungle, combat, and service 
boots. Resin-coated nylon cloth has been used in ponchos, 
sleeping bags, tents, etc. 

A most important development in tire manufacture is 
the use of rayon cord in tires. 72,000,000 pounds of high- 
tenacity rayon were consumed in tires in 1944. Its use has 
been essential in heavy-duty truck tires because a thinner, 
less bulky tire generates less heat, thus giving longer tire 
life. Amino phenol-formaldehyde resins may be used as a 
sizing for rayon tire cord and to improve adhesion to rub- 
ber and synthetic rubber. 

Vinyl resin fiber is spun, from a solution of vinyl chlor- 
ide-acetate which contains about 90% vinyl chloride. The 
wet strength of the yarn is just as high as when it is dry. 
At room temperature it is resistant to concentrated hydro- 
chloriec acid, nitric and sulphuric acid, 830% sodium hydrox- 
ide, 28% ammonium hydroxide and salt solutions. It does 
not mildew, support combustion, or conduct electricity. It 
has found use in elastic bandages, tapes, webbing, women’s 
foundation garments and underwear, chemically resistant 
workmen’s clothing, raincoats, flameproof fabrics, pack- 
ing’, ete. 

Chlorinated adhesion of rubber to 


rubber cements for 
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metal have been replaced by synthetic resins during the 
rubber shortage. Bakelite BV-1112 and Durez 12987 give 
good adhesion of rubber to metal during vulcanization. The 
Bakelite BV-1112 coating on metal should preferably be 
baked in an air oven for 20 minutes at 212° F. 
plying the rubber and curing. 


before ap- 





TABLE 15. RUBBER—-PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE 
VULCANIZATION 
{ OH 
,? 
H,C-C HOH,C/% = )CH20H 
(A). CH + 
! 
He 
CH, 
RUBBER 2,6-DIHYDROXYMETHYL - 


4-METHYL PHENOL 


¢ 
CH, 
H.C-C H.C= CH,OH 
3 2 2 
(e) CH t + H,0 
CHp \y 
CH, 
| 
1 
! 
OH 
-¢H 
©) yo AE ent CH50H 
CH 
cH 
! 
! 
| 
O 
~¢H 
H3C - C————H,C =CH 
(0). CH Fig H>0 
u 
He 
CH, 
OH 
H-CHp- CHa-CH 
(E) H3C-C CH 
CH C-CH, 
| 
CHp. CHa 
VULCANIZATE 


Chlorinated polyisoprene promises to be a replacement 
for chlorinated rubber in many applications. 

Adhesives containing synthetic rubber, plastics, or resins 
have been developed for adhering various materials to each 
other or to other surfaces. Resorcin-formaldehyde, furane 
resin, Pliobond, vinyl acetate, and polyisobutylene adhesives 
are but a few which have made a permanent place for them- 
selves in this field. 

Rubber as a lining material for tanks, pipes, valves, and 
other equipment has been of invaluable assistance in fa- 
cilitating the transportation and handling of acids, alkalis, 
and corrosive chemicals. The development of satisfactory 
methods of adhering rubber to metal greatly increased the 
range of rubber lined equipment in the chemical industry. 
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Both soft and hard rubber linings have been standard equip- 
ment for many years. The composition of the lining must 
be selected for its specific use. Today the types of mate- 
rials used for lining purposes may include: 

Plasticized polyvinyl chloride lining is more resistant to 
oxidation than natural rubber, and although it is thermo- 
plastic, it is suitable for use at temperatures as high as 
175° F. 


GR-S tank and pipe linings have been used to hand 
mixtures of concentrated hydrochloric acid and chlorine. 
Tank cars lined with GR-S have been used in handling mu- 


riatic acid, phosphoric acid, and formaldehyde. 


The petroleum industry has used tanks lined with Buna N 
to handle a mixture of hydrochloric acid and hydrocarbons. 


Polystyrene will resist hydrofluoric acid. 


Phenolic baking resins are used to line formaldehyde and 


beer storage tanks as well as other chemical process equip 
ment. 


Conclusions 


The rubber technologist is faced with a tremendous job 


of studying and evaluating the many new materials avail 
able to him. 


able us to use them to the best advantage. 








L.A.B. “Shake Table” RV-3 


Reaction-Type Vibration Test Table 
A REACTION-TYPE vibration test table (L.A.B.-RV-3), 


used to shake out faults in assemblies and components, 
expedites correction of design and manufacturing errors, 
avoiding expense, embarrassment, and time-consuming field 
tests. Weaknesses can be predetected through vibration test- 
ing, and, when viewed with a stroboscope, relative vibratory 
displacements of parts can be observed. 

The large table top is supported by four vertical rods 
acting as flexing columns to permit free table vibration in 
the two horizontal directions. Four sets of rotating eccen- 
tric weights induce rectilinear and pure harmonic vibrations. 
These weights, mounted on vertical shafts, are driven by a 
variable speed drive through a synchronizing gear box and 
flexible shafts. The amplitude (1/8-inch maximum excursion 
at 100 pounds’ table load) and the direction of vibration 
(horizontal, crosswise, or lengthwise) are adjustable when 
the machine is not running. Increase in load over 100 pounds 
automatically reduces the amplitude. 

The standard frequency range is 10-60 cycles a second, 
which is adjustable while running, either by hand wheel or 
14 h.p. motor-driven automatic frequency change control, 
with one minute complete cycle. Amplitude does not vary 

(Continued on page 877) 


It is safe to say that this is only the beginning 
and that further research and development will give us ad- 
ditional materials and more fundamental knowledge to en- 
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Tensile Strength in Vulcanized Rubber 


ARIABLES which influence the tensile strengths of 
a given rubber have been discussed in the literature. 
This paper is concerned with the problem, “Why is 


9 


one rubber stronger than another? 


TABLE 1. “A” VALUES AND CALCULATED vs. OBSERVED TENSILE STRENGTH 


MONTERMOSO AND 


Number of Chain Carbons per 
Unit Weight of Elastomer 
Elastomer (“A” Values) 
Natural rubber 5.9 
gjuna S 
75-butadiene 
25-styrene 
Buna-N 
5-butadiene 


3.26 1-2 addn. 
6.03 1-4 addn. 


3.72 1-2 addn. 


25-aerylonitrile 6.5 1-4 addn. 
Neoprene GN 4.57 
guty! (largely polyisobutylene) 3.57 


The details of the formulation will be found in the reference cited. 
In regard to softener and pigment, the following proportions were used 


Pigment 


Elastomer Channel Black Softener 
100 Natural rubber 50 3 pine tar-3 stearie acid 
Buna S 60 5 Naftolen R-100 
Buna N 50 10 Cumar P25, 15 dibutyl 
phthalate 
Neoprene GN 35 4 stearic, 5 Barrett No. 10 Oil 
Buty! 50 3 stearic 


This topic is admittedly a rather difficult one, in that 
many variables enter into the actual tensile value as de- 
termined, and it is hard to isolate one for study. At first 
glance it appears that no theoretical comparison of the 
observed tensile values of the various vulcanized rubbers 
can be made. However the following points are considered 
encouraging since they indicate the progress that has been 
made in establishing the significance of certain factors 
which do affect tensile strength: (a) recipes have been 
studied and developed for years and now give tensile re- 
sults that show the various rubbers at or near their best 
values; (b) vulcanization is ordinarily carried out to the 
optimum tensile for the given recipe; (c) the rubber mill 
tends to bring high molecular weights down (it would be 
unreasonable to compare the tensile obtainable from natural 
latex with that from a milled sample of rubber); (d) the 
vulcanized rubbers (here considered) are all non-polar ma- 
terials and should behave somewhat similarly toward simi- 
lar pigments. 


Tensile Strength and Polymer Chain Length Relation 


While imperfect data might easily prevent development 
of a formula relating tensile strengths in various rubbers, 
the chances are small for these to support it successfully. 
Accordingly the relations evolved below are presented as 
being of interest. 

Following Mark,* it is considered that a material is rub- 
ber-like, first because the molecule has a low degree of 
symmetry, and, second, because the side groups are of low 
mutual attraction. It is proposed that the side groups 
make no contribution to tensile strength and, as far as this 
property is concerned, represent so much dead weight. In 
other words the tensile strength of the rubber is considered 
to depend on the proportion of the weight of the polymer 
which is in the main chain (or chain length of monomer 
per unit weight). This factor is determined as follows: 

Number of carbon atoms (monomer) which go into main chain 

(1) 


Weight (Monomer) 


‘Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa 
*Ind. Eng. Chem., 34, 1343 (1942). 


J. C. Williams' 


VALUES FROM DATA OF Morris, MITTON, 
WERKENTHIN 
Tensile Observed P.S.I 
from Reference Tensile from 
Figure 6 the Curve 
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Fig. 1. Observed vs. Curve for Calcuiated Tensile Strength Values 
—Data of Morris, Mitton, Monermoso, and Werkenthin 


Thus, for butadiene polymer, 

‘ O07 4 
and for styrene polymer, 

\_ = = (019 


104 


For GR-S, which is 75 butadiene to 25 styrene, 


75 x 0.074 5.55, 
25 x 0.019 0.47; 
Agnes = 0.06, 


For convenience the A values are hereafter multiplied 
by 100. The hypothesis that A values have an important 
influence on tensile strength has been investigated as fol 
lows. For the first trial, a linear relation was assumed be 
tween the two. Since at zero A value, e. g., with no weight 
in the main chain, there would obviously be zero tensile, 
the assumption may be written. 


Tensile kA, (2) 


In equation (2) k will have a constant value for a se- 
lected recipe containing a given pigment and fixed pig- 
ment-rubber ratio. This value (the slope of the curves) 
will change, obviously, in altering the recipe to go from a 
reenforcing to non-reenforcing pigment, or in changing 
the proportion of pigment to rubber. 
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Fig. 2. Observed vs. Curve for Calculated Tensile Strength Values 


-Data of Sturgis and Trepagnier 


TABLE 2. “A’’ VALUES AND OBSERVED TENSILE STRENGTH 


VALUES—DATA OF STURGIS AND TREPAGNIER" 

Elastomer A Tensile Observed* 
Natural rubber 5.9 4375 
Buna §$ 3.26 (1-2) 3050 

6.03 (1-4) 
Butyl 3.57 2450 
(2825) 
Formulation 

Butyl . 100 
guna SS ; 100 
Natural rubber 100 
CF carbon black 50 
MPC carbon black : Ge ‘ 50 50 50 
Zine oxide 5 5 5 
Stearic acid 3 2 3 
Sulphur 2 2 3 
Tetramethy! thiuram disulphide ‘ 1 
2-mercapto thiazoline ; ‘ 1.5 1 
he higher tensile for Butyl was obtained by use of 0.75-part Polyac. 
Comparison of Observed and Calculated Values 

In comparing tensile strengths of a given compound 


made with various synthetics and natural rubber, it fol- 
lows that if tensile is plotted against A values, a line 
drawn between the origin and the observed value selected 
as the standard, e.g., natural rubber gives a test of the va- 
rious assumptions made by virtue of the fit of the other 
points to this line. 

Data on the tensile strengths of various rubbers have 
been presented by Morris, Mitton, Montermoso, and Wer- 
kenthin.® These findings are summarized, along with cal- 
culated values of A, in Table 1. The graphical test is made 
in Figure 1, with the curve based on the observed tensile 
for natural rubber. The fit of the data is considered good 
in the cases of Butyl and neoprene. 

Figure 1, however, illustrates a difficulty. The syn- 
thesis of Buna N or S may proceed by either 1-4 or 1-2 ad- 
dition. If 1-4 addition were followed exclusively, the curve 
would predict strengths in excess of that for natural rub- 
ber. The tensile values falling short thereof indicate that 
considerable 1-2 addition has occurred, which is in accord 
with the fact that these rubbers are cross-linked.‘ The A 
values read from the curve in Figure 1 point to approxi- 
mately 65% 1-2 and 35% 1-4 addition in the Buna rubbers. 
In view of the vacant ae introduced by the presence of 
cross-linking, this is not considered a significant figure. 

Owing to their cross-linked or prevulcanized character, 
the butadiene copolymers do not flow and knit properly in 
the mold and do not develop significant strengths when 
compounded and vulcanized as gums. Milling in the pres- 
ence of loading material seems to correct this behavior to 
a large extent (following milling such rubbers may readily 
be dissolved). However the success of the milling treat- 
ment (i.e., the extent to which cross-linking has been elim- 
inated without serious degradation of the rubber mole- 
cule) in developing optimum tensile strength would influ- 
ence the per cent. 1-2 or 1-4 addition found by this method. 
Hence the method cannot be considered exact.’ 
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Fig. 3. Observed vs. Curve for Calculated Tensile Strength Values 

—Acetylene Black and Channel Blacks R-20, R-30, and R-40— 

Data of Cohan and Steinberg. (Each Curve Represents a Different 
Pigment and Pigment-Rubber Ratio) 
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Fig. 4. Observed vs. Curve for Calculated Tensile Strength Values 
—Channel Blacks DA, AA, and AAA—Data of Conan and Steinberg 


In Table 2 and Figure 2 the same comparison is made 
with data from Sturgis and Trepaenier." Natural rubber 
was again selected in drawing the curve. 

In Table 3 the data of Cohan and Steinberg’ are set forth. 
It was found that the compounds made by these authors 
With acetylene black and the channel blacks R-40, R-30, 
R-20, and F did not give a good fit to the theoretical curve; 
while channel blacks DA, AA, and AAA were more in ac- 
cord. The first group is plotted in Figure 3 and the second 
in Figure 4. 

In Table 4 the data are from Drogin, Grote, and Dilling- 
ham. The corresponding curves are shown in Figures 5 
and 6. It will be noted that here the pigment volume in 
the neoprene is different from in the other rubbers. Com- 
parable loading is generally considered to be an equal vol- 
ume of pigment per unit volume of rubber, which was not 
followed in this instance. 

The subject of the different densities of the various rub- 
bers deserves some attention. It is recognized that tensile 
strength figures are based on the strength of a square 
inch of rubber and do not take into account the density of 
the compound or of the rubber. This fact causes the great- 

Ibid., 35, 647 (1943). 

* Cheney and Kelley, Ibid., 34, 1323 (1942). 

° Tensile data reported on a_ dichlorostyrene-butadiene rubber Chom. 
Eng. News, 22, 1562 (1944) indicate that the 1-4 polymer has been pre- 
pared: observed tensile 41350 p.s.i., A value 5.41 calculated. Compare 
with top curve, our Figure 5. 

* Rubber Age (N. Y.), 54, 325 


Ind. Eng. Chem., 36, 7 (1944). 
“ Ibid., 36, 124 (1944). 


(1944). 
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TABLE 3. ““A”’’ VALUES 


Elastomer A Acetylene 
Natural rubber 5.9 3400 
Buna § 3.26 (1-2) 1900 

6.03 {1-4) 
Neoprene GN 4.57 2200 
Butyl 8.57 1630 
Natural Rubber Stock 
Smoked sheet -100 
Zine oxide 7.85 
Pine tar 3.00 
Stearic acid 3.30 
Sulphur 2.81 
Merecaptobenzothiazole 0.743 a 
Carbon black 50.5 (25.6 vol.) 


‘100 vol. rubber) 


Neoprene GN Stock 


Neoprene GN 100 

Zine oxide 5 

Light calcined magnesia 4 

RPA No. 3 z 

Light process oil l 

Stearic acid 1 
Phenyl-Beta-naphthylamine 2 

Benzothiazy! disulphide 0.75 aie at 
Carbon black 31 (25.6 _ vol.) 


(100 vol. neoprene) 


AND OBSERVED TENSILE STRENGTH VALUES 
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FrOM THE DATA OF COHAN AND STEINBERG 


Tensile Observed with Various Carbon Pigments 


R-40 R-30 R-20 F D A AA AAA 
3700 4125 3950 4150 $200 4100 3800 3725 
2800 2950 2900 3100 $150 3200 2900 2630 
4100 3875 3550 3475 3300 3175 3100 2950 
1400 2475 3100 3000 2750 2800 2580 2750 


Buna Stock 
Buna S -100 
Zine oxide A 


) 
Pine tar ) 

Stearic acid : 

Sulphur 2 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 1.5 

Carbon black 50 (26.0 vol.) 


(100 vol. Buna S) 


Butyl Stock 


Butyl 100 
Zine oxide 5 
Stearic acid l 
Sulphur 2 
Tetramethy!] thiuram 
disulphide 1 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 0.5 s 
Carbon black 50 (25.8 vol.) 


(100 vol. Butyl) 


TABLE 4. “A’? VALUES AND OBSERVED TENSILE STRENGTH VALUES FROM THE DATA OF DROGIN, GROTE, AND DILLINGHAM” 
Observed Tensile Strength with Various Carbon Pigments 
Elastomer A EPC Kosmobile 77 HMF Philback HMF Kosmos 40 SRF Kosmos 20 MT Thermax 
Natural rubber 5.9 4325 3620 3800 3500 3110 
Buna § 3.26 (1-2) 2800 2600 2470 195 600 
6.038 (1-4) 
Buna N 3.72 (1-2) 3340 3015 OR25 1200 
6.5 (1-4) 
Neoprene Con. 4.57 3712 2985 3015 2800 2450 
Butyl 3.57 5000 2050 2240 2040 2480 
Formulations 
Natural rubber -100 Buna § -100 3una N -100 Neoprene GN -100 
Stearic acid 4 Bardol | 2.5 Bardol 2.5 Stearic acid 0.5 
Zine oxide 5 Circo oil W295 Circo oil 2.5 Accelerator 552 0.1 
Antioxidant Zine oxide 50 Zine oxide 5 Carbon binek: 50 
Captax 0.75 Santocure 1.25 Santocure 1.25 Neozone A 2 
Sulphur 2.85 Sulphur 2.0 Sulphur 2 Light caleincd magnesia 4 
Carbon black 50 Carbon black 50 Carbon black 50 Cireo oil 5 
Press cure at 280° F. Press cure at 280° F. Press cure at 280° F, Zine oxide 5 
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Fig. 5. Observed vs. Curve for Calculated Tensile Strength Values 

—Channel Black Kosmobile 77 and Furnace Blacks Philblack and 

Kosmos 40—Data of Drogin, Grote and Dillingham. (Each Curve 
Represents a Different Pigment and Pigment-Rubber Ratio) 


est error in the case of neoprene, which has a density of 
1.23 in comparison to Butyl at 0.92 and natural rubber at 
0.91. It is therefore believed that neoprene, which has 
been placed throughout as the 1-4 polymer, does contain 
a certain amount of the 1-2, and that its agreement with 
the curve as the 1-4 polymer is somewhat fortuitous. 


Summary and Conclusions : 


The effect of the number of carbon atoms or chain 
length per unit weight of rubber molecule on the tensile 
strength of a vulcanized rubber has been considered. The 
tensile strength of the various rubbers appears to be pro- 


® Wood, Bekkedah], and Roth, Ibid., 34, 1291 (1942). 





Press cure at 287° F. 
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Fig. 6. Observed vs. Curve for Calculated Tensile Strength Values 


—Furnace Blacks Kosmos 20 and Thermax—Lata of Drogin, 
Grote, and Dillingham 


portional to this function within the region studied, as far 
as can be decided by the data at hand. If this is true, both 
Buna S and Buna N should exceed the strength of natural 
rubber if the addition during polymerization could be made 
entirely 1-4. The 1-4 polymer would be free of the cross- 
linking encountered in the butadiene rubbers where 1-2 ad- 
dition has occurred. This would eliminate the prevulcan- 
ized character of the present Bunas; they would process 
smoothly, and pure gum compounds of high tensile strength 
could be made. The problem of synthesizing the 1-4 poly- 
mer is therefore regarded as the most challenging of those 
facing the rubber chemist today. 

The interest and helpful criticism of L. H. Cretcher, W. 
A. Hamor, and E. R. Weidlein, of the executive staff of 
Mellon Institute, are gratefully acknowledged. 








Successful Four-Year Storage of Hevea Latex 


HYSICAL and chemical tests have proved that nat- 
val rubber latex can be stored in bulk for more than 


four years and still meet every specification for qual- 
{ processing, and use This accomplishment is the result 
ff improved methods of preservation and storage devel- 
oped prior to Pearl Harbor and given their first long-term 
test during the war years. It is significant to manufactur- 
ers because now they can store latex in large quantities 


+ + + ‘ d 
without fear of loss. 


The War Storage Problem 


The sudden curtailment of natural rubber latex imports, 
when Japan started her Far East conquest, certainly fur- 
nished a fine opportunity to find out just how good ou 
Hevea latex preservation processes were. We had what 


ve thought were excellent methods and they had_ been 


tested rigorously during summer and winter periods in the 
United States when storage facilities were inadequate and 


consumption had been greatly reduced. This test our latex 
had withstood in fine shape. The open question, however, 

as what would be the effect of long-time storage, now a 
necessity because of the war. 

Early in 1942 our commercial people descended on ou 
technical group wit such questions as: ‘“‘How can we 

ore Hevea latex for long periods?” and “How long can 

ex be stored?” 

The “How” is answered by this paragraph in a report | 
vrote on June 9, 1942: “When latex is stored, should be 
free from bacteria; have a sufficiently high pH level, de- 
pending upon the being preserved; should be main- 
tained at uniform total solids; should be held at a uniform 





temperature as low as practicable; should have minimum 


exposure to oxygen; should be stored in vessels properly 


terilized and smooth side walls; and should not 


lirect or indirect light. 


was a more difficult question, and the gov- 





be subjected 
“How long” 
ernment and our commercial people persisted until our 
necks were out a mile. However we did give them an an- 
swer, and again I quote from this June 9 report: 
‘The ans 


how the latex has been stored. We have had latices that 


wer to this question depends a good bit upon 


have held up in good shape after 10 years of storage. How- 
ever, at the end of 10 years there was some deterioration 
due mostly to the non-rubber constituents but in part be- 
cause of the hydrocarbon itself. It has been our experi- 
ence that with proper storage conditions, the latex can be 
maintained in good condition for three years, in a fair con- 
dition for five years, and that it is quite possible to main- 
tain latex for 10 years and still be able to use it. We do 
not advise, however, this long period of storage unless ab- 


solutely necessary.” 
Preservation Methods Used and Results 


We have, in 1946, definite answers to both these ques- 
tions. Physical tests, made on a lot of our type 957, a 
standard commercial type of centrifuged Hevea latex, 
when first received in November, 1941, and again in 
November of 1945, are given in Table 1 and show clearly 
that the preparation and the care taken during storage 
had accomplished the desired result. We truly have a 
great latex and have proved that well-prepared latex can 
be stored for more than four years without deterioration. 
It is reasonable to suppose that it could be stored for much 
longer periods with proper handling and care. 

The actual preservation method used depends upon an 
immediate disinfection of latex right after tapping and 
the addition of a sufficient amount of preservative imme- 
diately after centrifuging. This quick disinfection is 
brought about by the addition of a powerful disinfectant 
to the latex as soon as possible after tapping. After cen- 


General Laboratories, United States Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J 


John Mc Gavack' 





Cleaning Underground Storage Tank at North Bergen, N. J. 
Gas Masks Are Necessary because of Ammonia Fumes 


trifuging, ammonia is added to bring the pH up to 10.5. 
The real secret in processing latex, however, is never to 
let the latex proteins be attacked by bacteria. 

It is not my purpose to go into the details concerning 
how this storage was undertaken. If anyone would like 
to receive a copy of the June 9, 1942 report, I shall be 
pleased to send a copy to anyone writing me. 

However a brief résumé may be interesting. In addition 
to chemical treatments, it was highly essential that all ap- 
paratus and equipment used from the time of tapping until 
the latex was finally transformed into a finished rubber 
product be thoroughly cleaned and kept as free from bac- 
teria as possible. For example, collection pails were ster- 
ilized; drums, tank hose, storage tanks used were treated 
with low-pressure steam and later with either aqueous or 
gaseous formaldehyde; the storage tanks on ocean freight- 
ers that brought the latex to America were scrubbed with 
soap and Lysol and then painted with a thin coat of hot 
paraffin; unloading equipment was kept in shape in the 
same meticulous manner. The bulk latex was then stored 
in large underground concrete tanks located at North 
3ergen, N. J. The fact that these tanks were under- 
ground was important because they maintained a more 
even and lower temperature than above ground storage. 
Before latex was introduced into these tanks, they were 
sterilized with formaldehyde and lined with a thin coat of 
paraffin. Periodically these bulk tanks were stirred so as 
to maintain a uniform dispersion and prevent undue con- 
centration near the surface with a corresponding loss in 
preservative. 

Physical and chemical tests were made from time to time 
in order to keep the proper evaluation of the product and 
to provide information for supplemental treatments when 
necessary. 


(Continued on page 817) 
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A. C. S. Division of Rubber Chemistry 


Spring Meeting 


HE general meetings of the American Chemical So- 

iety, suspended during the last year of the war, will 

be resumed with the one hundred and ninth meeting 
in Atlantic City, N. J.. April 8-12. The Division of Rubber 
Chemistry will participate in this meeting with technical 
sessions scheduled for the afternoon of April 10, and morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on April 11 and 12. The head- 
quarters of the Division of Rubber Chemistry will be at 
the Ambassador Hotel. The technical sessions and the 
business meeting will be held at Convention Hall and the 
Divisional banquet in the main ballroom of the Chelsea 
Hotel. 

One of the special features of this meeting will be the 
Charles Goodyear Lecture to be delivered on April 11 at 
10:55 a. m. by Waldo L. Semon, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
who was selected to receive the Charles Goodyear Medal 
for 1944. The Award and the Lecture were of necessity 
postponed with the cancellation of the 1944 Fall Meeting 
of the Society and the cancellation of all meetings during 
1945. The subject of Dr. Semon’s Goodyear Lecture will 
be “Research Leading to Cemmercial Synthetic Rubber.” 

As a result of the cancellation of both national meetings 
in 1945, the Secretary of the Society has ruled that under 
the provisions of the Constitution of the Society, all offi- 
cers of divisions elected in 1944 shall continue in office 
until their successors can be selected in regular elections 
during the next annual (fall) meeting. The chairman of 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry, W. A. Gibbons, of 
United States Rubber Co., will therefore preside at this 
Atlantic City mecting, and he has asked that all commit- 
tees appointed during 1944 carry over also for another 
year. 

The Division is collaborating with the Divisions of Cel- 
lulose; Colloid; Organic; Paint, Varnish and Plastics; and 
Physical and Inorganic Chemistry and is arranging a sym- 
pesium entitled ‘The High Polymer Forum.” This forum 
is sponsored by the Division of Paint, Varnish and Plastics 
Chemistry and is scheduled for the morning and afternoon 
of April 9 and the morning of April 10. 


Meeting Details 


Hotel reservation cards have been sent to all members 
and associate members of the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try by the secretary, H. l. Cramer, Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the preliminary program for the 
whole meeting appeared in the January 10 issue of Chem- 
ical and Engineering News together with a complete list of 
available hotels and their rates. A complete program for 
the entire meeting will also appear in the March 10 issue 
of Chemical and Engineering News. 

The committee on local arrangements consists of Harry 
G. Bimmerman, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., as 
chairmen; with S. M. Martin, Thiokol Corp., entertainment; 
W. H. Ayscue, du Pont, banquet; L. K. Youse, L. H. Gilmer 
Co., housing; and W. B. Dunlap, Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
tickets. 

Since this will probably be a record year for attendance, 
the demand for tickets is expected to exceed banquet fa- 
cilities. In order to give members and associate members 
of the Rubber Division priority on the purchase of tickets, 
the sale will be limited to members and associate members, 
and tickets will be limited to one per member until March 
15. After that date the tickets will go on general sale for 
members of the Society and guests. Requests will be filled 
in the order received, and no requests will be accepted un- 
less postmarked on or before April 4. Forms for applica- 
tions for banquet tickets were forwarded to members and 
associate members during the latter part of February. 


It is expected that in accordance with the usual custom, 
officers of the Society will be invited to be present at this 
banquet of the Division of Rubber Chemistry. 


Divisional Program Including High Polymer Forum 

The program of the Division of Rubber Chemistry which 
starts on the afternoon of April 10, is given below and is 
preceded by the program for the High Polymer Forum in 
which the Division is cooperating in arrangements for this 
Forum. The titles of the papers to be presented at the 
High Polymer Forum are given together with their authors. 
Abstracts of the papers to be presented before the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry and their authors will be found fol- 
low this listing of the combined programs, under the head- 
ing of “Abstracts of Division Papers.” 


Program of High Polymer Forum and Division of Rubber Chemistry 
April 9—Morning Session 
Chairman, A. C. Elm P. J. Flory, Presiding 
HIGH POLYMER FORUM 

9:00 a.m. Introductory Remarks by A. C. Elm and P. 
. Flory. 

“Disorder in Linear Condensation Copolymer Solids.” W. 
O. Baker and C. S. Fuller. 

“The Relative Activities of Ethylene Derivatives in Co- 
polymerization.” Frank R. Mavo. 

“Some Recent Results in the Field of Copolymerization.” 
Turner Alfrey, Jr. 

“Partial Conversion Properties of Copolymers.” Fred 
erick T. Wall. 


oy 


April §$—Afternoon Session 
R. H. Ball, Presiding 

2:00 pm. “Copolymerization of Vinyl Compounds with 
Dienes.” A. Goldberg, T. Alfrey, Jr., and W. P. Hohenstein. 

“Copolymerization. The Composition-Distribution Curve.” 
I. Skeist. 

“The Viscosity of Dilute Solutions of Long-Chain Mole- 
cules. The Initial Concentration Dependence Constant.” 
M. L. Huggins. 

“The Thermal Polymerization of Methyl Methacrylate.” 
C. Walling and FE. R. Briggs. 

“The Temperature Dependence of the Osmotic Pressure of 
Polyvinyl Chloride Solutions.” P. Doty and FEF. Mishuck. 

“A General Theory of Emulsion Polymerization with Re- 
spect to Reaction Loci.” W. D. Harkins. 


April 10—Morning Session 
R. H. Ball, Presiding 

9:00 am. “The Thermal Polymerization of  2-Vinyl- 
naphthalene.” J. M. Grim, W. E. Baldwin, and W. H. Hill. 

“The X-Ray Fine Structure of Synthetic Rubbers.” «W. 
O. Baker and N. R. Pape. 

“Elastic N-Substituted Pelyamides.” FE. L. 
R. C. Houtz, and W. W. Watkins. 

“Chain Transfer in the Polymerization of Styrene. II. 
The Reaction of Free Radicals with Carbon Tetrachloride.”’ 
R. A. Gregg and F. R. Mayo. 

“Structural-Chemical Investigations of Rubbers by Stress 
Relaxation.” R. D. Andrews and A. V. Tobolsky. 

“Degradation of Vinyl Polymers.” R. B. Mesrobian and 
A. V. Tobolsky. 


Wittbecker, 


April 10—Afternoon Session 
W. A. Gibbons, Presiding 
DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
Introductory Remarks by W. A. Gibbons. 
Technical Session. 


1:30 p.m. 
1:40 p.m. 
April 11—Morning’ Session 
W. A. Gibbons, Presiding 


9:00 a.m. Technical Session. 
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10:55 a.m. Charles Goodyear Lecture. 


11:30 a.m. Technical Session. 
April 11—Afternoon Session 
W. A. Gibbons, Presiding 
2:00 p.m.—Technical Session. 


April 11—Evening 
6:30 p.m. 


Main Ballroom, Chelsea Hotel. 
April 12—Morning Session 
W. A. Gibbons, Presiding 


9:00 a.m.—Technical Session. 


11:45 a.m.—Business Meeting. 
April 12—Afternoon Session 
W. A. Gibbons, Presiding 
2:00 p.m.—Technical Session. 


Abstracts of Division Papers 

The abstracts of the papers to be presented before the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry starting on the afternoon of 
April 10, together with the authors and their company or 
other affiliations, are given below: 


Wednesday Afternoon—April 10 

Purification and Emulsicn Copolymerization of Isoprene. 
The determination of the rate of copolymerization was ap- 
plied as a control to the purification of isoprene with the 
following results: 

1. “Research Grade” and “Pure Grade” isoprene were 
prepared which, when copolymerized with styrene in the 
Mutual recipe, exhibited 11-hour conversions of 66 and 
7% respectively. 

2. These conversions compared very favorably with a 
conversion of 67 to 68% obtained with SO»-purified isoprene. 

3. The results indicated that both high and low boiling 
inhibiters were removed from the isoprene by large-scale 
slow distillation. 

4. The polymerization technique applied to isoprene was 
improved to the point where duplication of conversions of 
+ 0.2 to 0.8% could be attained. This technique employ- 
ing crown cap bottles is described in detail. 

5. The physical properties of the various isoprene sam- 
ples, such as refractive index, density, and freezing point, 
duplicated closely those published by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

6. The rubbers produced with pure isoprene exhibited 
a tendency to overcure, which can be readily corrected by 
proper compounding, and exhibited improved heat-aging 
properties as compared with GR-S. C. F. Fryling, Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 

Emulsion Polymerization of Diene Hydrocarbons. The 
results obtained in an extended investigation of the emul- 
sion polymerization of diene hydrocarbons to yield rubber- 
like polymers are summarized. Variables which may af- 
fect the rate of polymerization or properties of the prod- 
ucts, such as purity of reagents, monomer-water ratio, type 
and concentration of emulsifying agents, pH of emulsion, 
method of preparation of emulsion, temperature of poly- 
merization, catalysts and certain added chemicals, product 
yield, method of coagulation, and processing of coagula, 
are discussed. 

Convenient forms of equipment for the small-scale prep- 
aration, compounding, and testing of new types of elas- 
tomers are described. 

Data obtained with elastomers formed by emulsion poly- 
merization of such dienes as 1,3-butadiene, isoprene, and 
2,3-dimethyl, 1,3-butadiene, alone and in mixtures are pre- 
sented. 

The properties of elastomers obtained from mixtures of 
butadiene with various amounts of a few typical vinyl com- 
pounds are discussed. The influence of the structure of the 
second monomer and variations in the monomer ratio upon 
typical properties such as stress-strain relations, freeze re- 
sistance, and chemical resistance is indicated, with conclu- 
sions regarding the effect of certain substituent groups. 


Waldo L. Semon. 


Banquet of the Division of Rubber Chemistry. 
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Attention is called to some methods for distinguishing be- 

tween true interpolymers and mixed polymers. 

Graphs are presented showing the influence of both pri- 
mary and secondary catalysts upon the polymerization 
rates. 

The influence of modifying agents, such as mercaptans, 
upon the polymerization and the plasticity of typical co- 
polymers is considered, with a comparison ot the effects of 
various mercaptans. 

The products formed from butadiene with more than 200 
representatives of various classes of polymerizable com- 
pounds, such as hydrocarbons, substituted hydrocarbons, 
hydroxy compounds, aldehydes, ketones, ethers, carboxylic 
derivatives, nitriles, amides, and heterocyclic compounds, 
have been investigated. These results are summarized in 
this report. H. W. Starkweather, A. S. Carter, F. B. Hill, 
Jr., V. R. Hurka, P. A. Sanders, H. W. Walker, and M. A. 
Youker, du Pont. 

Properties of Lactoprene EV. The compounding and cur- 
ing characteristics of Lactoprene EV elastomer (95% ethyl 
acrylate—5% chloroethyl vinyl ether copolymer) and cer- 
tain properties of its vulcanizates are described. The poly- 
mer compounds satisfactorily on a hot six- by 12-inch lab- 
oratory mill, provided a suitable release agent, such as 
stearic acid, is used to insure retention of the stock on the 
front roll. Curing time of the compounded stock at 298 
F. varies from 30 minutes up, depending on the formula- 
tion. Slow-curing stocks tend to adhere strongly to the 
mold unless a lubricant is used. Mold lubricant customari- 
ly employed with other synthetic rubbers are usually unsat- 
isfactory for Lactoprene EV. A special lubricant designed 
for use with this product is described. 

Special properties in which Lactoprene EV vulcanizates 
surpass the diene synthetics are emphasized in this paper. 
Heat-aging tests demonstrate that the product is out- 
standing in its resistance to high temperatures. Suitably 
formulated vulcanizates exhibit serviceable tensile proper- 
ties after 300 hours at 300° F. Lactoprene EV is also su- 
perior in its resistance to paraffinic hydrocarbons. When 
immersed in a standard reference oil at 70° C. for 168 hours, 
its volume increase is of the order of 2%. It swells mark- 
edly in aromatic hydrocarbons and the lower alcohols, how- 
ever, and the volume increase in water is comparatively 
high (14% in seven hours at 25° C.). T. J. Dietz, W. C. 
Mast, R. L. Dean, and C. H. Fisher, Eastern Regional Lab- 
oratory, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Copolymers of Dimethyl Styrene and ef Vinyl Fatty Acid 
Esters with Butadiene. After studying a large number of 
raw materials for synthetic rubbers, two classes of mate- 
rials, a p-dimethyl styrene and vinyl fatty acid esters have 
given promise of producing rubbers of improved physical 
properties. The first, p-dimethyl styrene, has been co- 
polymerized in emulsion with butadiene in various ratios. 
The copolymers are easily processed, and their tensile 
strength is greater than the corresponding butadiene-styr- 
ene copolymers. The tensile strength increases with the 
amount of dimethyl styrene at least up to one part of dim- 
ethyl styrene to two parts of butadiene. The polymeriza- 
tion was carried substantially to completion. Better prop- 
eries were obtained with lower temperatures of polymeri- 
zation. 

Vinyl fatty acid esters have been prepared from acetylene 
and the acids from drying and non-drying oils. These vinyl 
esters do not polymerize readily but copolymers with buta- 
diene are readily formed by emulsion polymerization con- 
taining up to 20% vinyl esters. These copolymers are 
rather soft and not particularly interesting. Tripolymers 
from butadiene and vinyl esters with styrene possess rub- 
ber-like properties. When vinyl esters of the drying oils 
are used, the polymers exhibit good resistance to cut 
growth. When acrylonitrile is used as the third compon- 
ent, oil resistant rubbers are obtained. Ten to fifteen per- 
cent of vinyl esters are used to the best advantage. P. O. 
Powers, Armstrong Cork Co. (now at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute). 

Some Properties of Silastic’ at Elevated Temperatures. 





! Dow-Corning Silicone Rubber. 
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The physical properties of some Silastic compositions as a 
function of temperature are presented in comparison with 
the properties of natural rubber and some of the present 
synthetic rubbers under the same conditions. The proper- 
ties studied include stress-strain relations, hardness, elas- 
ticity, permanent set or non-recoverable deformation under 
stress, dielectric strength, ozone resistance and solvent re- 
sistance. The data shows how these properties of the va- 
rious polymers change with temperature. The properties 
of natural rubber stocks fall off rapidly at temperatures 
above 100° C. Compositions of neoprene and Buna N poly- 
mers are stable in the range up to 150° C. Silastic main- 
tains physical stability up to 250° C. C. M. Doede, G. Di- 
Norscia, and A. Panagrossi, Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 

Improved Types of GR-S Using Rosin Soap as an Emul- 
sifier. It is well known that standard GR-S utilizes fatty 
acid soap as an emulsifier, in turn converted to free fatty 
acid when flocculated. During the early phases of the gov- 
ernment synthetic rubber program, it was shown that rosin 
acid soap could be substituted for fatty acid soap in the 
GR-S system with formation of a polymer of good quality. 
Interest in this development was accelerated when it was 
observed that the polymer was quite tacky compared with 
standard GR-S, and limited plant-scale production was in- 
augurated during June, 1943, under the code of GR-S, X-10. 

Subsequent experience in the building of tires from the 
rosin soap GR-S showed that considerably better quality 
was obtained because of superior adhesion between cords 
and adjacent carcass compounds. Further evaluation has 
demonstrated additional advantages, notably, better ten- 
siles in low black compounds or with non-black pigment 
loadings. The better reenforcement noted has sometimes 
resulted in better tread wear. Rosin soap GR-S is now 
available in unlimited quantities under the designation 
GR-S-10. A non-discoloring, non-staining variation is also 
available under the code GR-S, X-273. 

Because of the lack of free fatty acid, the rosin soap 
polymers break down somewhat slower and require more 
mastication. For the same reason curing rates are slower 
than with standard GR-S, and this condition must be com- 
pensated for by adjustment of accelerator ratio. W. S. 
Coe and J. L. Brady, Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber. 

Continuous Buna S Preparation. An investigation of the 
continuous preparation of Buna S on a laboratory scale 
was begun in May, 1941, at the Esso Laboratories of the 
Louisiana Division of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
The continuous process was investigated in one-stage, three- 
stage, and five-stage systems; the additional stages were 
added to minimize “short-circuiting.’’ Runs varying from 
45 to 618 hours were made during which the number of 
stages, percentage conversion, amount and manner of cata- 
lyst and modifier addition, hydrogen ion concentration, and 
water to hydrocarbon ration were the principal variables 
investigated. The data from these runs indicate that: 

1. Under comparable conditions and at the same conver- 
sion levels the products from the one-, three-, and five- 
stage operation showed very similar properties. The prod- 
uct evaluation data did not show the appreciable advantage 
expected in increasing the number of stages. 

2. Under conditions equivalent to those employed in 
batch operation, the reaction rates were slower, but could 
be increased by increasing the reaction temperature and by 
inter-stage injection of additional catalyst. 

3. A Buna S of good quality equivalent to that obtained 
in typical batch operation was produced either by lowering 
the conversion level or at higher conversion levels by cer- 
tain modifications of the reaction conditions, including; (a) 
inter-stage addition of modifier, (b) inter-stage addition 
of catalyst, (c) decreasing the water to hydrocarbon ra- 
tion, and (d) lowering the pH of the soap solution. 

The results of this study indicated that the continuous 
production of Buna S was entirely feasible. J. J. Owen, C. 
T .Steele, and P. T. Parker, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Louisi- 
ana Division, and E. W. Carrier, Standard Oil Development 
Co. 


Development of a Better Precessing GR-S. Early studies 
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on plastication of GR-S and related polymers revealed that 
hot breakdown of the raw polymer gave a resulting com- 
pound which tubed smoother and exhibited less swelling 
at the die. It was also observed that under certain condi- 
tions, hot plastication caused the raw polymer to become 
less viscous and progressively less soluble in benzene, indi- 
cating the formation of a cross-linked molecular structure 
accompanied by chain scission. 

It has now »oen found possible to duplicate and surpass 
the effects ot plastication by controlling molecular struc- 
ture during polymerization. 

A critical experiment illustrating this principle lies in the 
comparative processing properties of standard GR-S of 50 
Mooney viscosity and a GR-S produced by blending a very 
high Mooney component and a very low Mooney component 
to the same 50 Mooney value. The latter will be found to 
tube much smoother, exhibit greatly reduced calender 
shrinkage, and swell considerably less at the die. The pres- 
ence of a benzene insoluble gel component may be demon- 
strated in the blended polymer as well as on inordinately 
wide molecular weight distribution. 

Another approach for producing a similar alteration in 
molecular structure lies in the introduction of a difunction- 
al cross-linking agent such as divinyl benzene into the poly- 
merization formula. Under these conditions comparable 
improvements are noted. This approach has proved to be 
more immediately practical than the blending technique, 
and a polymer of this type has been made in copolymer 
plants on a production scale and is currently available in 
limited quantities. 

This new type of improved processing GR-S can be used 
to best advantage in blends with standard GR-S in any pro- 
portion depending on the properties desired. 

Inasmuch as its molecular pattern differs radically from 
standard GR-S, certain alterations in compounding are nec- 
essary to realize maximum potentialities. D. L. Schoene, 
A. J. Green, E. R. Burns, and G. R. Vila, Naugatuck Chem- 
ical. 


Thursday Morning—April 11 


The Effect of Polymolecularity on the Deformation Char- 
acteristics of Butyl Polymers. It is well known that vari- 
ations of conditions and courses of reaction during poly- 
merization affect the heterogeneity of molecular weight 
of high polymeric materials. The degree of heterogeneity 
profoundly affects the deformation characteristics of elas- 
tomers. Because Butyl polymers are linear molecules and 
relatively stable, the isolation of fractional molecular 
weight components, their blending, and study of deforma- 
tion characteristics are facilitated. Narrow fractions as 
well as blends of varying molecular weight distribution (for 
a constant average molecular weight) were studied under 
conditions of constant deformation rate and constant load. 

Under constant deformation rate conditions it was noted 
that the temperature required to reduce appreciably elastic 
component of deformation is directly related to molecular 
weight. In other words, even the highest molecular weight 
polymers would be capable of forming operations if suffi- 
ciently high temperatures could be tolerated. When aver- 
age molecular weight is held constant, decreasing the mo- 
lecular weight distribution results in more thermoplastic 
materials. From this observation it can be postulated that 
the narrower the molecular weight distribution, the higher 
is the viscosity average molecular weight that can be tol- 
erated for a given level of processability. 

Under conditions of constant load, a method has been 
devised for experimentally isolating the elastic and viscous 
components of deformation. By this technique it is shown 
that a contraction in molecular weight limits (for a con- 
stant average molecular weight) is followed by a reduction 
in elastic deformation while viscous flow remains constant. 
In other words variations in molecular weight distribution 
are manifested in differences in elastic modulus, but the 
plastic flow is dependent only on average molecular weight. 
Thus a plastometer method for indicating a viscosity or 
weight average molecular weight is available, for the lo- 
garithms of the viscous flow rates obtained by this tech- 
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nique are related to the square root of the viscosity aver- 
age molecular weight by an expression similar to the Flory 
equation, log» =A+CM->w. R. L. Zapp and F. P. Bald- 
win, Standard Oil Development. 

The Effect of Molecular Weight Distribution on the 
Phyical Properties of Natural and Synthetic Polymers. 
Weight average molecular weight distributions of natural 
polymers have been determined and compared with those 
The maxima in weight 
unmilled, naturally occurring rubbers ap- 
pear at dilute solution viscosities which range from less 
than one-half in the case of Solidago leavenworthil to ten 


of butadiene-styrene copolymers. 
distribution of 


for No. 2 ribbed smoked sheet. 

Plastication softens the gel of Hevea rubbers, but in- 
creases its amount; while cold milling reduces the amount 
weight distribution of Hevea is lowered and 
broadened very much by plastication. Cold milling also 
lowers the viscosity at which the maximum in weight distri- 


of gel. The 


bution appears, but does not eliminate it. 

The tensile strength of the vulcanizates rises rapidly with 
dilute solution viscosity up to a value of about 112. At 
higher viscosities the curve for the relation between tensile 
strength and viscosity begins to level off. The efficiency 
of the polymers continues to rise in this range in which the 
ultimate strength does not depend on chain length. The 
tread wear in tires also continues to improve with increased 
dilute solution viscosity in this range. 

The weight average molecular weight distribution of 
GR-S is such that about 40% of the polymer consists of 
material below one in dilute solution viscosity. This ma- 
terial has been shown to have a deleterious effect on physi- 
cal properties and tread wear. Indications were obtained 
that the gel portion of GR-S was not so detrimental as the 
low molecular weight material. B. L. Johnson, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

Correlation of Tensile Strength with the Brittle Points 
of Vuleanized Diene Polymers. The data presented in this 
report were collected to determine the validity and extent 
of the general observation that changes in diene copolymer 
composition which improve the tensile strength, cut crack 
growth resistance, etc., of the vulcanizate, do so at the ex- 
pense of a higher brittle point. 

A number of butadiene and isoprene copolymers were 
prepared in varying ratios with styrene, vinylpyridine, 
acrylonitrile, mono-, and dichloro-styrenes. Stress-strain 
determinations at 27° and 90° C. and brittle point tests 
were made for tread vulcanizates of each copolymer. 

To illustrate the dependence of tensile strength upon the 
brittle points, the maximum tensile strength observed for 
each rubber was plotted against 4T, where 4T represents the 
difference (in °C.) between the temperature at which the 
tensile determination was made and the brittle point of the 
compound. As 4T decreases, the tensile strength of all the 
isoprene and butadiene copolymers studied increases. Thus 
those polymers with the highest brittle points have the high- 
est tensile strength, both at room and elevated tempera- 
tures. 

Points for all the butadiene copolymers form one band up- 
on this plot. Those for isoprene rubbers fall slightly lower, 
.e., With a lower tensile strength for a given brittle point. 
Tensile values of Hevea tread stocks at several tempera- 
tures are included on the same graph, showing a marked 
superiority in tensile strength at a given 4T for the Hevea 
compound. 

The data show that the commonly observed low hot tensile 
strength of GR-S compounds is not the result of an abrupt 
weakening at higher temperatures, but merely that the 
temperature of measurement (93° C. in this laboratory) is 
farther from the brittle point of the rubber than in the case 
of copolymers with higher tensiles at 93° C. 

Similar measurements of Neoprene GN and Butyl com- 
pounds showed the points of tensile strength vs. 4T to fall 
within the band observed for the butadiene copolymers. 

A discussion is given of the way in which other physical 
properties may fit into this relation and of possibilities of 
overcoming the limitations observed. A. M. Borders and 
R. D. Juve, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Pressure Measurements with Polydimethy isili- 
A sample of high molecular weight poly- 


Osmotic 
cone Fractions. 
dimethylsilicone 


has been divided into five fractions by precipitation from 
solution, using ethyl acetate as solvent and acetone as pre- 
cipitant. The range of precipitant concentration within 
which most of this polymer is thrown out of solution is un- 
usually narrow. This behavior is due to the predominance 
of very high molecular weight species in the polymer. 

Osmotic pressure data have been obtained for solutions 
of the four highest molecular weight fractions in methyl] 
ethyl ketone. The osmotic pressures of these solutions 
have a high temperature coefficient; in one extreme case 
a doubling of the osmotic pressure with a 10-degree rise in 
temperature has been observed. 

The osmotic pressure data for the four fractions yield 
number average molecular weight values of 2.8 x 10°, 1.5 x 
10°, 6.1 x 10°, and 2.9 x 10°. With such high molecular 
weights, it is surprising that only the highest molecular 
weight fraction shows any rubber-like elasticity; the other 
three fractions are soft plastic materials. D. W. Scott, 
General Electric Co. 

X-Ray Fine Structure of Synthetic Rubbers. The physi- 
cal properties of synthetic rubbers made from butadiene 
or isoprene polymers and copolymers differ so much from 
those of natural rubber that the crystallizing or ordering 
ability peculiar to Hevea was recognized nearly 20 years 
ago, by J. R. Katz, to be of profound technical significance. 
The meaning of this behavior of Hevea, to the present 
quest for good artificial rubbers, can be made more specific. 
Molecular order induced mainly by high, periodic forces 
between the chains only enhance tenacity at the cost of 
rubberiness. It raises brittle point and gives properties 
of a plastic. On the other hand the intrinsically weak in- 
teraction of natural rubber chains is so integrated, when 
stress is applied, that notable strength and “crystallinity” 
arise, without excessive stiffening. 

Thus the crucial elements seem to be (1) easily attainable 
local order, (2) rapid order-disorder transformation as 
stress varies. 

The first element was studied by interpretation of silver 
nitrate polydiene complexes (observed to form with Heveu 
by Kratky, Philip, Posnansky, and Schossberger*). The 
X-ray scattering of these complexes suggests that polariz- 
able, double bonds in the polymer chains are so disposed, in 
adjacent chains, that ordered association with silver ions 
occurs. By contrast, characteristic but disordered patterns 
are found for silver nitrate-polymer complexes containing 
synthetic diene polymers and copolymers (except poly- 
chloroprene). Apparently chains in GR-S, polybutadiene, 
(polyisoprene, etc., show signs of order) lack the local ar- 
rangement, unstretched, necessary for order and reenforce- 
ment on stretching. For example, silver nitrate complexes 
have different structure with cis (higher coordination) 
than with trans (lower coordination) so that a cis-trans 
mixture in polybutadiene, as well as 1:2 addition, would 
presumably cause disordered complexes, as observed. 

The second factor, rapid order-disorder transformation 
with varying stress, means that crystallites must be quickl) 
destroyed by energy kT if the rubber is to relax after 
stressing and not stay oriented like a textile fiber. While 
speed and heat of retraction have previously been used to 
study this, another way is to see at what temperature us- 
able rubbers disorder when stretched. This temperature 
range is 40-50° C. for Butyl and a model system, Paracon. 
Although higher values have been reported for Hevea* ex 
tensive crystallinity probably should not persist above 50 
C., for a good rubber. W. O. Baker and N. R. Pape, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 


* Naturwissen, 26, 123, (1938). 
Von Susich, Ibid., 18, 915, (1930) 
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Research Leading to Commercial Synthetic Rubbers. The 
Charles Goodyear Lecture. Waldo L. Semon, Goodrich. 

The Sulphur Bond in Vuleanizates. 1. Implications of 
Halogen Reactions. The reactions of the halogens, iodine 
chloride and bromine, with vulcanized rubber and GR-S 
under conditions similar to those commonly employed for 
iodine number determination have been studied in consid- 
erable detail and compared with the analogous reactions 
with simple sulphur compounds, including alkyl, alkyl- 
allyl, and allyl sulphides. Iodine chloride has been found 
to undergo a reaction with vuleanizates leading to the for- 
mation of hydrogen halide in direct proportion to the sul- 
phur present; while bromine apparently does not. The re- 
action has been found to be accompanied by selective in- 
troduction of chlorine into the molecule, probably due to 
loss of HI from the IC] addition product together with 
some substitution. 

A comparison of the behavior of simple rubber-sulphur 
or rubber-sulphur-organic accelerator vulcanizates with 
that of typical sulphides leads to strong support of the 
alkyl-allyl type of sulphide in these vulcanizates. The loss 
of unsaturation which accompanies vulcanization, either in 
the presence or absence of organic accelerators, corresponds 
to one double bond per sulphur atom. 

The presence of zine, with or without organic accelera- 
tors, effects a type of vulcanization with less loss of unsat- 
uration. 

The results are consistent with primary alpha-methyl- 
enic attack by sulphur as proposed by Farmer. (Note: 
The work reported in this paper was done on the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. Ohio State Research Foundation Project 
at Ohio State University.) S. R. Olsen, U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, C. M. Hull and W. G. France, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

II. Mineral Sulphide as an Index of Disulphide Cross- 
Bonding. The reactions proposed by Armstrong, Little, 
and Doak to explain sulphur vulcanization in the presence 
of metal soap have been investigated under vulcanizing 
conditions in polyprene and simpler systems by measuring 
the mineral sulphide produced and, in the case of polyprenes, 
the accompanying modulus, 

Dodecyl mercaptan was found to react with sulphur and 
zinc soap to produce mineral sulphide equivalent to the ox- 
idation of about 90% of the mercaptan to disulphide; with 
excess mercaptan substantially quantitative conversion of 
sulphur or of zinc soap to mineral sulphide can be obtained. 

Several simple olefins have been found to react readily 
with sulphur and zine soap under vulcanizing conditions. 
The reaction is catalyzed by MBT. The mineral sulphide 
formed is believed to result, in the main, from conversion 
of the olefin to a substituted diallyl sulphide in agreement 
with a reaction mechanism proposed by Armstrong and 
coworkers. 

The results with natural rubber furnish evidence for a 
disulphide bond between alpha-carbon atoms as an import- 
ant and, in some cases, principal cross-link. 

Experiments with GR-S indicate appreciable, but rela- 
tively less, disulphide cross-bonding, possibly due to greater 
ease of addition of the mercapto group, formed in the pri- 
mary stage of vulcanization, to a double bond. (Note: As 
in the previous paper, the work reported here was done on 
the Firestone-Ohio State Research Foundation Project at 
Ohio State.) S. R. Olsen, C. M. Hull, and W. G. France. 


Thursday Afternoon—April 11 


Sulphur Linkage in Vulcanized Rubber. III. The Reac- 
tion of Sulphur with 2-Methyl-2-Butene. The reaction of 
2-methyl-2-butene and sulphur has been studied as a model 
system for rubber-sulphur vulcanization. Using carefully 
purified sulphur and olefin, the reaction was carried out at 
141.6° C. in shaken glass bombs in the absence of oxygen. 
The following conclusions were reached as a result of a 
study of the reaction rate and products: 

1. The color changes with reaction time; yellow, orange, 
red, black, parallel those of rubber-sulphur stocks. 
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2. Rate of combination of the sulphur is directly pro- 
portional to reaction time as is the case in rubber-sulphur 
vulcanization. 

3. The absolute reaction rate of 2-methyl-2-butene with 
sulphur is twice that of pale crepe with sulphur. 

4. Olefin combination rate is not directly proportional 
to time. 

5. Starting with equal molar quantities of olefin and 
sulphur, there is considerable unreacted olefin in the sys- 
tem when 100% of the sulphur has reacted. 

6. Hydrogen transfer takes place in the primary reac- 
tion resulting in hydrogen-rich liquid products and much 
smaller yields of solid hydrogen-poor products. 

7. The hydrogen-rich compounds are polysulphides, 
R—S,—R’. where x varies from 2 to 6. und either Roor kK’ or 
both may be alkyl instead of alkenyl. 

8. The hydrogen-poor compounds appear to be of the 
tvpe CaHatids. of which C:ifeS; and Cryoltis; have been 
identified. A cyclic acid anhydride in the sulphur system 
displaying thiono-thial tautomerism has been proposed for 
the structure of C;H¢S:. 

9. Increased reaction time lowers the average value of 
x In the polysulphide products R—S,—K’. 

10. The higher the value of x in the polysulphide for- 
mula, R—-S,—R’. Milton L. 
Selker and A. R. 

Lalancing the Vulcanization of GR-S and Natural Rub- 
ber in GR-S-Rubber Mixtures. The supply of natural rub- 
ber for the next several years, together with certain tech- 
nical advantages, will lead to the use of mixtures of nat- 
ural rubber and GR-S synthetic rubber in tires and many 
other rubber products. 

It is recognized that GR-S synthetic rubber 
higher dosage of accelerators than natural rubber to pro- 
duce the same degree of vulcanization. This point raises 
the question as to what will happen when mixtures of GR-S 
and natural rubber are vulcanized. Data presented in this 
paper indicate that the natural rubber preferentially reacts 
with the vulcanizing agents so that the natural rubber com- 
ponent is over-vulcanized and the GR-S component is under- 
vulcanized. Two thiazole stocks, one all natural rubber, 
the other all GR-S, were formulated to give equal modulus 
at a given elongation. When these two formulae were 
combined in one mix, the modulus increased more than 50%. 

By the use of a suitable accelerator activator with the 
thiazole, it is shown that this increase in modulus of mix- 
tures can be considerably reduced or eliminated which points 
to the conclusion that the two elastomer components are 
more nearly equally vulcanized. With the known tendency 
of natural rubber vulcanizates to revert on overcure, a 
method to balance the vulcanization of mixtures should have 
technical value. A. P. Stubbs, Manhattan Rubber Divi- 
sion, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., and C. R. Johnson, Ridbo 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Effeet of Variable Black and Softener Quantities upon the 
Physical Properties of a GR-S Compound. The object of 
this work was to investigate rather thoroughly a variable 
Philblack A-softener system at a sulphur level of 1.75 parts 
per 100 parts of rubber and using a curing temperature of 
280° F. Effectively to cover the range a series of 16 com- 
pounds was prepared wherein the black and the softener 
loadings were systematically varied. The black loadings 
investigated were 30, 50, 70, and 90 PHR, and the softener 
loadings were varied according to the black loading and 
comprised 0, 1212, 25, and 50% of the black loading. 

Comparative data are plotted into a series of useful com- 
pounding curves using the black and softener variable as the 
X and Y axes respectively. A family of equal value curves 
for several of the major properties is portrayed from which 
it is possible to select the best black-softener combination 
to use for certain applications where the specific proper- 
ties desired have been previously specified. L. R. Sper- 
berg, L. A. Bliss, and J. F. Svetlik, Phillips Petroleum. 

Mechanical Processing of Carbon Black and Resultant 
Effects in GR-S Compounds. It is desirable to pelletize 
or densify carbon black to facilitate its industrial use. Re 


the more hydrogen is) present. 
Kemp, Bell Laboratories. 
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cent experiments in conjunction with development work to- 
ward improved furnace black pellets have shown that sig- 
nificant changes can occur in analytical properties of car- 
bon black, as its density is increased by mechanical work. 
Corresponding changes can be noted in the properties of 
GR-S stocks compounded with carbon black samples of in- 
creasing density. 

Samples of carbon blacks have been subjected to increas- 
ing amounts of mechanical action. A substantial increase 
in the DPG adsorption, a slight increase in surface area, 
lower pH values, and a change in composition of the vola- 
tile content of the carbon black are a result of this mechan- 
ical work. Heats of adsorption measurements for nitrogen 
on these samples show no significant change. 

Similarly, when this series of carbon black samples of in- 
creasing density is milled into GR-S, the following progres- 
sive changes in properties of the compounded stock can be 
observed: 

A progressive decrease in the relative smoothness of roll 
mill sheeted stock and a corresponding increase in stock 
shrinkage. 

A progressive decrease in the modulus of cured stock. 

A progressive decrease in the electrical conductance of 
the cured stock. 

The experimental data suggest that the densification of 
carbon black by mechanical action, can change the mode of 
dispersion of carbon black in rubber media. Evidence ex- 
ists to show that the surface of the carbon black particle 
has been fundamentally altered. Significant, however, is 
the fact that smoothness, modulus, and electrical conduc- 
tivity of carbon black-GR-S stocks can be seriously altered 
in the densifying or pelletizing processes. R. E. Dobbin and 
R. P. Rossman, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

Butyl Inner Tubes—Performance and Effect on Tire Life. 
Over-the-road tests being run at San Antonio, Tex., on 
Stanco test cars using passenger-size tires under conditions 
of 10% overload and operating at 60 miles an hour, 24 hours 
a day, five days a week, reveal the following fact: Butyl 
inner tubes are approximately eight times better than nat- 
ural rubber tubes in their “air holding” capacity under 
these severe test conditions. 

Because of this property of Butyl inner tubes, new test 
procedures have been developed, making it possible to study 
the effect of maintenance of proper inflation pressure on 
tire performance. These new test procedures are discussed. 
Test results indicate that the maintenance of proper infla- 
tion pressure, afforded by Butyl tubes because of their 
superior air retention, will result, under these severe test 
conditions, in an increase in tread life of approximately 
10%. Results have been obtained at both 60 miles an hour 
and 40 miles an hour. 

The “growth” of Butyl vs. natural rubber tubes in service 
has been studied and is discussed. 

The superior retention of physical properties of Butyl 
compared with natural rubber under severe laboratory ag- 
ing conditions has been translated to service aging in ac- 
tual over-the-road performance. Road tests indicate that 
the superior retention of properties on aging of Butyl yields 
an inner tube exhibiting increased puncture and “blow-out” 
resistance. I. E. Lightbown and L. S. Verde, Stanco Dis- 
tributors, Inc., and J. R. Brown, Jr., Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 

Styrene-Diene Resins in Rubber Compounding. The 
chemical and physical properties of Pliolite S-3, one of the 
several resinous copolymers of styrene with butadiene, are 
described. This resin is compatible with natural and sev- 
eral synthetic rubbers. As a reenforcing resin in mixtures 
with rubber, it is valuable for improvement of smoothness 
on extrusion or calendering and for reduction of shrinkage. 
Methods of mixing various rubbers with the styrene-diene 
resin are described. 

Compounding procedures for rubber-resin mixtures are 
briefly described. Extensive data are tabulated illustrat- 
ing the effect of Pliolite S-3 in both GR-S and natural rub- 
ber compounds upon hardness, stiffness, extrudability, ten- 
sile strength, and impact resistance. 

Although the resin is brittle at room temperatures, in 
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mixtures with rubber (up to 50/50), it does not greatly 
raise the brittle point or increase the rate at which the 
mixture stiffens with reduction in temperature. Brittle 
points and temperature-moduli data are plotted to illus- 
trate this behavior. 

Electrical properties and moisture absorption values of 
the resin are reported, indicating its usefulness in mixtures 
with low water absorption rubbers as electrical insulation. 
The ability of Pliolite S-83 to impart increased hardness and 
rigidity to rubber compounds with retention of consider- 
able resilience has prompted its use in rubber and synthetic 
rubber footwear. Other applications of Pliolite S-3 are in- 
dicated in which advantages to the use of cyclized natural 
rubber appear. A. M. Borders, R. D. Juve, and L. D. Hess, 
Goodyear. 

Friday Morning—April 12 

Plasticizing GR-S and Natural Rubber. Some organic 
accelerators, such as DPG and Pip-Pip, under some condi- 
tions, as well as some antoxidants, have been known to 
have pronounced softening or plasticizing effects on rub- 
ber. Oxygen has been shown to be largely responsible for 
the softening or plasticizing of rubber during milling. It 
undoubtedly plays a majer part in the hot oven softening 
of rubber and synthetic rubber of the butadiene-styrene 
copolymer type. The hydrazines and thiophenols or aro- 
matic mercaptans and some of their derivatives are known 
to be plasticizers or peptizers for rubber. Certain aro- 
matic mercaptans or their zinc salts and nitrosophenolic 
type of chemicals, with hot milling, have been used to plas- 
ticize GR-S. 

Another class of chemicals: namely, the di(o-acylamido- 
phenyl) disulphides, have been found to plasticize GR-S 
during hot milling. The most active of the class, di(o-benz- 
amidopheny!) disulphide or o0,0’-dibenzamido diphenyldi- 
sulphide, is effective above 240° F. (116° C.) in both GR-S 
and natural rubber. 0,0’-dibenzamidodiphenyldisulphide 
has practically no odor, is non-toxic, and does not discolor 
white or light colored stocks. 

Data are given to illustrate its effects on the plasticity of 
GR-S and natural rubber as well as the effects on the cured 
physical properties of typical stocks. Its effect on GR-S 
gel build-up in hot processing is also shown. Possible uses 
to increase production capacity and improve processing are 
outlined. Arnold R. Davis, American Cyanamid Co. 

High Solids Synthetic Latex Directly from the Reactor. 
In prewar days consumers were accustomed to receive nat- 
ural latex as a concentrate of 62-65% total solids obtained 
from the 88% total solids latex produced by the tree. Con- 
centrated latices have the advantage of lower shipping costs. 
more rapid drying rates, thicker films from each dip, and 
less shrinkage and cracking of film. 

Until recently butadiene-styrene-type high-solids latices 
have also been obtainable only by concentration of dilute 
latices. Relatively expensive and time-consuming proc- 
esses involving considerable investment in equipment are 
required for such concentration. 

It is now possible to produce stable, fluid latices of 55- 
60% total solids directly in the reactor. The average par- 
ticle size of these latices (over 2,000 A average diameter) 
aproaches that of natural latex. The mechanical stability 
is markedly superior to that of natural latex. Laboratory 
tests indicate that films from these latices are equivalent 
to those from creams of Type III in film tensiles, low tem- 
perature properties, and ease of handling. 

Several difficulties, unique to high-solids polymerizations, 
have been encountered and overcome. Although all latices 
exhibit a slight viscosity peak during polymerization, this 
phenomenon is marked for low water formulations, which 
tend to gel solidly at about 20% total solids. This condi- 
tion has been overcome by special agitation, increased reac- 
tion cycle, and careful balance of emulsifiers, stabilizers, 
and viscosity reducing agents. The increased monomer 
loading of the reactor leads to correspondingly greater heat 
evaluation at any given time, which is greater than can be 
removed by normal jacket cooling. This has necessitated 
longer reaction cycles and installation of reflux condensers 
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which constantly condense vaporized butadiene and return 
it to the system. Reaction rates can be varied within wide 
limits by regulating the balance between emulsifiers and 
stabilizers. Careful control of this balance is necessary to 
maintain latex stability. This stabilizer balance also ex- 
erts a marked effect on the quality of laid films, apparently 
through their effect on yield point. 

ligh solids latices are fundamentally more foamy than 
dilute latices, making stripping of residual monomers ex- 
tremely difficult on a plant scale. To reduce residual 
monomers, conversion has been carried practically to com- 
pletion by adding a “‘booster” solution late in the reaction 
at the point where the rate of reaction normally falls off 
sharply. This “booster” consists of additional modifier, 
catalyst, and stabilizer. 

Up to the present time it has been necessary for the con- 
sumer to pay considerable premium for concentrated latices. 
These successful developments of high solids latices pro- 
duced in the reactor will practically eliminate this premi- 
um and furnish a material equal in quality to creamed 
latices. IF. D. Chittenden, C. D. McCleary, H. S. Smith, 
Synthetic Rubber Division, U. S. Rubber. 

Continuous Process Preparation of GR-S Materbatches 
with Non-Black Pigments. The use of GR-S type of syn- 
thetic rubbers in products requiring reenforcement with 
pigments other than carbon black is extensive. Aqueous 
dispersion of these pigments and subsequent coprecipita- 
tion with rubber from mixtures in latex has proved desir- 
able in cases where dry mixing of the pigment in GR-S is 
difficult or where optimum degree of dispersion with sub- 
sequent quality improvement is best obtained through in- 
corporation in the liquid phase. 

Experimental work leading to the successful prepara- 
tion of GR-S latex masterbatches is reviewed. Some of the 
variables affecting the process are: the type of pigment 
and its concentration in the water dispersion to be mixed 
with the GR-S latex, the solids content of the latex, the 
type of emulsifier in the latex, the nature and concentra- 
tion of the coagulant and stabilizer, the coagulation tem- 
perature, and the mechanical treatment of the coprecipitate 
during and subsequent to coagulation. All of these vari- 
ables must be carefully controlled since they influence pig- 
ment dispersion and retention and coagulum characteristics. 
The latter must be made adaptable to existing washing and 
drying facilities. 

Equipment and methods are described by which the more 
common non-black pigments, especially clays and calcium 
silicates, may be incorporated into GR-S in a continuous 
process through the medium of aqueous dispersion and sub- 
sequent coprecipitation. 

Large-scale plant preparation of a non-discoloring GR-S 
clay masterbatch is discussed. Physical properties, proc- 
essing characteristics, and uniformity of clay loading are 
given. E. L. Borg, J. C. Madigan, R. L. Provost, and R. E. 
Meeker, U. S. Rubber. 

The Effect of pH on the Physical Properties of Films 
from Synthetic Latices. The control of the pH of rubber 
latex compounds has long been realized to be of utmost 
importance in producing compounds with good mechanical 
stability. Jordan has adequately defined the mechanism 
of pH compounding of rubber latex with the so-called “KOH 
Number.” The system is, however, not applicable to syn- 
thetic latices where, owing to the lack of natural proteins 
and, therefore, ammonia stabilization, zinc oxide can be 
used as a compounding ingredient without adversely affect- 
ing stability. 

Although “KOH Number” compounding does not apply 
to synthetic latices, proper control of the pH of neoprene 
and GR-S compounds greatly affect the physical properties 
of their films and their dipping qualities. Experimental 
work indicates that films prepared from neoprene and GR-S 
compounds whose pH is adjusted into the range 10.0 to 
10.8 exhibit maximum tensile strength and modulus and 
minimum swell in water, compared with those prepared 
from other compounds at higher or lower pH’s. 

Polarographic analysis of the serum from compounds 
whose pH had heen varied 9.0 to 13.0 was studied, together 
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with the effect of pH on zinc in solution. It can be shown 
that the increase in physical properties can be correlated 
with the changes in the nature of the zinc complexes in 
aqueous solution. It was found that zinc can exist in at 
least three distinct forms between pH 6.0 and 12. R. H. 
Walsh and I. W. Dobratz, du Pont. 

The Creaming of Neoprene Latex. Neoprene latex mixed 
with solutions of certain hydrophilic colloids spontaneously 
separates into two layers on standing. The lower layer 
contains the greater concentration of neoprene, but in other 
respects the process is comparable to the creaming of nat- 
ural rubber latex or of milk and has been termed creaming 
for this reason. 

The creaming of neoprene latex can also be produced by 
the action of electric fields or by cooling. It appears that 
some factor of fundamental importance is associated with 
all three methods of producing creaming. It is postulated 
that in every case the viscosity must be increased until 
within a certain critical range for creaming to take place. 
This small increase in viscosity will retard Brownian motion 
so that clustering can occur. If the viscosity is too low, 
clusters do not form; if it is too great, separation is per- 
vented. Data are presented to show that the viscosity of 
neoprene latex-hydrophilic colloid mixtures can be corre- 
lated with the creaming behavior of the mixtures. H. K. 
Livingston, du Pont. 

Alkyl Phenol Resins as Tackifiers for GR-S. Tack is 
understood in this discussion to mean the tendency of two 
surfaces of a substance to adhere when brought together 
with slight force. This property is utilized in fabricating 
rubber goods. While natural rubber, when properly han- 
dled, possesses a high degree of tack, GR-S polymer is al- 
most completely non-tacky, and various materials have been 
added to impart tack to the compound. 

The most effective tackifiers appear to be condensation 
products of p-alkyl phenols with acetylene, aldehydes, or 
sulphur dichloride. The sulphide type was the first one 
studied in this laboratory. Certain representatives of this 
type were found to be effective when used with zinc rosinate 
or related materials. A number of resins were made from 
various alkyl phenols with varying molecular ratios of sul- 
phur dichloride and sulphur monochloride. Only sulphur 
dichloride was found to be satisfactory and only p-alkyl 
phenols, in which the alkyl group was Butyl or higher. 
Irom these observations with the aid of Fisher-Hirsch- 
felder atomic models, the tackifier molecule is pictured as 
a crumpled, fairly rigid chain of alkyl phenol residues with 
the hydroxyl groups on one side of the molecule. 

The same generalizations apply to the alkyl phenol-alde- 
hyde resins though as a class they are more effective and 
the addition of zinc rosinate is not required. 

With the assumption that the p-alkyl phenol-aldehyde 
resins are linear polycondensation products, the chain 
length, as indicated by intrinsic viscosity, appears to cor- 
relate with tackifying properties through a certain range. 
The alkyl phenol sulphides have lower intrinsic viscosities 
and are less active tackifiers. G. E. P. Smith, Jr., and J. 
C. Ambeland, Firestone. 

Chemical Derivatives of Synthetic Rubbers. Drastic re- 
striction of the commercial use of natural rubber during the 
war for chemical derivatives such as the chlorinated, hydro- 
chlorinated, and cyclized products prompted the study of 
synthetic rubbers for this purpose. It was found that poly- 
isoprene and other isoprene-containing synthetic rubbers 
behaved chemically very much like natural rubber because 
of the similarity in structure; whereas GR-S and other 
butadiene-containing synthetic rubbers were either non-re- 
active or showed a different behavior. 

A process for chlorinating emulsion polyisoprene was de- 
veloped which gave a product very similar to chlorinated 
natural rubber with respect to chlorine content, viscosity, 
thermal stability, solubility, and general utility in protec- 
tive coatings and rubber-to-metal adhesives. GR-S, how- 
ever, could not be satisfactorily chlorinated under the same 
conditions. 

A process for cyclizing emulsion polyisoprene in almost 
exactly the same way as previously used for natural rub- 
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bers was developed to give a product which for most appli- 
cations was equivalent to cyclized natural rubber. Under 
the same conditions GR-S was completely unaffected. 
Work was also done in converting monomeric isoprene or 
isoprene/styrene systems directly into a resinous product 
with a stannie chloride or boron fluoride catalyst in an at- 
tempt to duplicate cyclized isoprene polymers. 

Emulsion polyisoprene hydrochlorinates readily in a man- 
ner very similar to natural rubber. Whereas rubber hydro- 
chloride is an excellent film-forming material, polyisoprene 
hydrochloride is too weak and rubber-like to be of interest 
for this purpose although it has other interesting proper- 
ties, such as low moisture vapor transmission. GR-S adds 
hydrogen chloride very slowly, if at all. In conclusion, syn- 
thetic polyisoprene shows a striking similarity to natural 
rubber in chemical behavior; whereas GR-S is either non- 
reactive or reacts with difficulty. J.D. D’lanni, F. J. Na- 
ples, J. W. Marsh and J. L. Zarney, Goodyear. 

Fundamental Studies on the Oxidation of GR-S and Oth- 
er Elastomers. The effect of air oxidation at 100° C. on 
the following uncured emulsion polymers has been studied: 
polyisoprene, polybutadiene, isoprene-styrene, and_ buta- 
diene styrene. Based on changes in benzene solubility and 
intrinsic viscosity, the net effect of oxidation of isoprene 
polymers was degradation or chain scission similar to that 
occurring with uncured natural crepe rubber; while with 
butadiene polymers further polymerization or cross-linking 
predominated. 

Changes in benzene solubility, intrinsic viscosity, swell- 
ing index, and iodine number which occurred during air 
oxidation of the uncured GR-S hydrocarbon are reported. 
Oxidation of GR-S in the absence of antioxidant results in 
the rapid formation of a highly brittle, cross-linked poly- 
mer. Data are presented to show that oxidation in the 
presence of an antioxidant may cause appreciable chain 
scission in GR-S. Oxygen uptake and antioxidant con- 
sumption during aging of GR-S have been measured by di- 
rect analytical methods. Air oxidation of GR-S containing 
phenyl beta-naphthylamine caused a marked decrease in 
the secondary amine content of the acetone extract. Ap- 
preciable quantities of the antioxidant appear to combine 
with the polymer during aging. 

Changes which occur in the infrared absorption spectra 
of unsaturated polymers during oxidation are reported. 
This technique presents a new method for studying the 
mechanism of oxidation of polymeric materials. The pres- 
ent theories of the mechanism of oxidation of unsaturated 
polymers are reviewed, and the infrared absorption spectra 
data are interpreted in terms of these theories. A possible 
mechanism of antioxidant action is suggested. John O. 
Cole and James E. Field, Goodyear. 

Friday Afternoon—April 12 

The Role of Carbon in the Oxidation of GR-S Vuleani- 
zates. Carbon black is shown to be a catalyst for the oxi- 
dation of GR-S vulcanizates. The increased rate of oxy- 
gen absorption with higher loading is shown to be caused by 
the increase in carbon surface area. Furthermore the in- 
creased oxygen absorption is shown to cause a correspond- 
ingly greater deterioration of physical properties. The 
relative activity of a unit of surface varies with the type of 
carbon, and furnace carbons are shown to be only 55% as 
active as channel blacks in promoting oxidation. A theor- 
etically derived equation is presented which correlates oxy- 
gen absorption with surface area and loading. Hugh Winn,‘ 
J. Reid Shelton, and David Turnbull, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science. 

Crack Growth in GR-S Treads—Its Relation to State of 
Cure and Composition. Two of the most serious troubles 
encountered with GR-S in tire use are excessively rapid 
crack growth and high heat build-up in the tread composi- 
tion. One characteristic may be improved at the expense 
of the other by variations which affect the state of cure. 
The relation between the two for a simple composition con- 
taining the normal loading of EPC or MPC black was found 
to be: 
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Log Flex .0126 4 T + 4.28 
for a specific set of conditions for measuring heat rise and 
crack growth. For other variations in composition which 
do not involve other carbon blacks the relation was found 
to be: 

Log Ilex 5.42 + aT M 


336 2000 


where M is the 3006 statie modulus. A knowledge « 
these relations permits the ready evaluation of experimental 
polymers or suggested compounding modifications which 
are intended to provide a more favorable balance between 
these properties. A. E. Juve, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Dynamic Surface Cracking of GR-S Vulcanizates in U1- 
tra-Violet Light. A dynamic flexing device for studying 
the cracking characteristics of GR-S vuleanizates is shown 
and described. Specimens cracking during dynamic flex- 
ing while exposed to ultra-violet light illustrate the effe 
tiveness of certain organic compounds in minimizing this 
deficiency of GR-S vulcanizates. 


The flexing mechanism is based on the premise that a 
constantly changing surface film increases the probabilit) 
of formation of cracks and increases the rate of growth ot 
those already formed. A double turntable fixed to a double 
cam provides angular motion which insures uniformity of 
radiation and also causes linear displacement, which is 
necessary to stretch the surface of the specimens. Ordi 
nary dumbbell tensile specimens are stretched over special 
ly designed rods arranged concentrically near the outer di- 
ameter of the turntable. 

It was observed that 0.25-1.0% concentrations of certain 
ketone-amine condensations minimized greatly the tenden 
cy to crack at the surface. Correlation of results of ex 
posure to summer sunshine with exposure to the artificalls 
generated ultra-violet light is shown. M. C. Throdahl, Mon 
sonto Chemical Co. 

A New Accelerated Weathering Test for Rubber. It ha 
recently been established that the major agencies respon 
sible for the deterioration of rubber on outdoor exposure 
are two in number: viz., a light-energized oxidation by the 
oxygen and a multiple cracking of the rubber by the ozone 
of the atmosphere, the latter occurring only when the ma 
terial is under tension. The overall result in any one lo 
cation depends on the relative preponderance of these two 
factors. Light colored goods are more likely to suffer 
from the former than rubber protected from light by in- 
corporation of carbon black, such as cable jackets, hose, and 
the like. Accelerated tests for weathering of rubbers there- 
fore logically call for separation into two distinct proced- 
ures, one for susceptibility to light-energized oxidation, the 
other for liability to cracking by the ozone in the atmos 
phere. 

Based on extensive studies of deterioriation of rubber 
by weathering, these effects are discussed, and conditions 
for an accelerated test for susceptibility to atmospheric 
ozone cracking are proposed. The method of generating 
an atmosphere of dilute ozone of the required constant con- 
centration is described along with the device employed in 
the exposure of the specimens. A rapid method of esti- 
mation of the ozone content of atmospheres of very low 
concentration on which the test depends is also described, 
and comparative data on natural rubber and GR-S com 
pounds are given. J. Crabtree and A. R. Kemp, Bell Lab 
oratories. 

Measuring the State of Cure of Neoprene Vulcanizates. 
Gibbons, Gerke, and Tingey’® showed that the state of cure 
of natural rubber vulcanizates could be measured from the 
rate of recovery of “racked” samples. The state of cure of 
neoprene vulcanizates can also be determined by the same 
test. Higher states of cure are indicated by increasing 
rates of retraction with respect to temperature. The T-50 
test apparatus is used to obtain necessary data. This test 
can be used for production control in the manufacture of 


neoprene items, Retraction-temperature curves constructed 
‘ Firestone Fellow 
> Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), 5, 279, (198 
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from the data on these tests are indicative of the possibili- 
ties of crystallization of neoprene vulcanizates during long 
exposures to moderately low temperatures. More precise 
measurements of the effects of compounding ingredients 
on the curing characteristics of neoprene compounds can 
be made. The test should be particularly useful in classi- 
fying the accelerating and retarding tendencies of  plas- 
ticizers. Don B. Forman and R. R. Radcliff, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Quantitative Determination of Inhibiters in Polymers by 
Ultra-Violet Light Absorption. The determination of 
N-phenyl-2-naphthylamine in polymers, such as_ Buty], 
GR-S, and Perbunan, is made by dissolving the polymers in 
suitable solvents and measuring the ultra-violet absorption 
of these polymer solutions. Isooctane is the preferred sol- 
vent for Butyl; while ethylene dichloride is preferred for the 
Buna-type polymers. The optical density of the solutions 
of known polymer content are measured at three wave- 
lengths, ie., at wave lengths of a maximum absorption and 
two adjacent minima absorptions This permits correcting 
for linear “background” absorption without actual meas- 
urement thereof for all materials other than the inhibiter. 

An equation for % inhibiter, which includes the maxi- 
mum and two adjacent minimum optical densities, the spe- 
cific extinction coefficients of the inhibiter and a coeffi- 
cient n dependent on the wave lengths, will be given. 

This type of background correction is especially benefi- 
cial in analyzing the inhibiter content of polymers which 
have been subjected to oxidizing conditions for long periods 
of time; otherwise a measurement of the optical density 
of the polymer solution at maximum absorption is often 
adequate to permit a close approximation of the inhibiter 
content of the polymer. 

The method is rapid and accurate and may be extended 
to materials of antioxidant nature other than N-phenyl-2- 
naphthylamine. L. T. Eby and IF. W. Banes, Standard Oil 
Development. 

Heats of Adsorption on Carbon Blacks. While certain 
rubber reenforcing properties of carbon black can be inter- 


preted in terms of particle size, others, notably increase of 


modulus, cannot be adequately described on this basis. It 
has often been suggested that the specific activity of the 
carbon black surface must play a significant role in reen- 
forcement. However experimental confirmation of this 
point of view has been extremely meager. A comprehen- 
sive investigation of the surface activity of a number of 
carbon blacks of varying reenforcing ability has been under- 
taken. The present paper describes some of the prelimi- 
nary results of this investigation. 

The differential heats of adsorption measured at-195 
C. for nitrogen, oxygen, and argon on four carbon black 
samples have been determined as a function of amount of 
vas adsorbed. The first increments of all adsorbates are 
adsorbed on reenforcing channel black with a heat of ap- 
proximately 4,400 calories per mol. This value decreases 
to 2,300 calories at a volume of adsorbed gas corresponding’ 
to 0.8 to 1.0 monolayers as calculated from the Brunauer, 
Emmett, and Teller theory. After this point the heat val- 
ues drop sharply and approach the heat of liquefaction of 
the adsorbate. Removal of the chemisorbed oxygen and 
hydrogen from the carbon black surface does not affect 
these values. Heat treatment sufficient to bring about par- 
tial “graphitization” of the channel black does not appre- 
ciably alter the total extent of surface, but does markedly 
alter the nature of the surface as evidenced by the absence 
of high initial heat values such as were obtained with the 
reenforcing carbons. 

Semi-reenforeing furnace blacks give heats of adsorption 
intermediate between those obtained with the channel black 
and the “graphitized” black. 

Measurements are being extended to include saturated 
and unsaturated hydrocarbons as adsorbates. Preliminary 


values with butane and butene-1 at 0° C. show a similar 
dependence on fraction of carbon black surface covered. 
No specific effect of the olefinic linkage has been observed 
as yet. R. A. Beebe and J. Biscoe, Amherst College, and 
W. R. Smith and C. B. Wendell, Cabot. 
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Storage of Latex 


(Continued from puge 808) 


COMPARATIVE TESTS TYPE 957 HEVEA LATEX 


194] 1945 
Total selids, 63.0 62.8 
Ammonia content, ©¢ 059 65 
it) Sree ath 10.28 10.28 
KOH number .......+. 57 .6) 
Viscosity (centipoises @ 25° ©.) “60 35.7 
Mechanical stability, min 1.0 2.0 
Film odor* . P ) 5 
4.5 


Latex odor* . ‘ 5 
Surface tension (dyne : 


5 is equivalent to 100¢6¢ rating. 


Summary 

It is a tribute to both Rubber Reserve Co., now the Of 
fice of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corp., and 
the War Production Board, that they took the rubber in 
dustry’s advices in the care and handling of latex. Both 
these governmental agencies extended to the latex indus 
try every support and facility that could be made avail 
able to preserve our then important reserve of liquid Heveu 
latex. To instrument the execution of industry’s recom- 
mendations, Rubber Reserve took over the nation’s stock- 
pile of liquid latex on October 1, 1942, and accepted the 
responsibility for its proper storage and handling. 








Two-Nozzle Humidifier 


New Industrial Humidifying Unit 


HE new industrial humidifying unit produced by Spray 

ing Systems Co. introduces a departure from conven- 
tional methods in that the entire compact unit is delivered 
ready for installation. It produces a finely atomized humid- 
ifving spray and is said to be highly efficient and unusually 
low in cost. The unit is made in two or four nozzle units 
with humidistat control; the nozzles can be set at various 
angles to increase efficiency of moisture distribution. 
Siphon-type humidifying nozzles are used which utilize 
compressed air, mixed externally, producing an exceedingly 
fine, round (full cone) spray. 





“The Vuleanization of Rubber with Phenol Formaldehyde 
Derivatives. I and II.” S. van der Meer. Communica- 
tions of the Rubber Foundation, Delft, Holland. Nos. 47 
and 48, May, 1944. 16 and 20 pages, respectively. Part 1 
reviews the importance of phenol formaldehyde resins as 
vulcanizing agents for rubber and describes the introduc- 
tory investigations which led to the methylene quinone 
theory of vulcanization. Part II describes studies on the 
vuleanizing properties of various phenol formaldehyde de- 
rivatives, including phenol-dialcohols, substituted methyl 
phenols and their esters, and compounds closely related to 
substituted methyl] phenols. 





EDITORIALS 


What Kind of Rubber Policy? 


LTHOUGH the government’s Inter-Agency 
Policy Committee on Rubber had not yet 
made public its recommendations for a na- 

tional rubber policy late in February, the probable 
direction that these recommendations will take was 
becoming evident from independent statements of 
various federal agency and industry leaders. This 
country’s policy on rubber, as it will be recom- 
mended by the Policy Committee, will be definitely 
nationalistic, since the ownership and the control 
of a large part of the synthetic rubber producing 
plants are expected to be retained by the govern- 
ment for a rather long period. Such action pre- 
supposes the continued use of a sizable amount of 
general-purpose synthetic rubber by the rubber 
goods manufacturing industry, even after natural 
rubber is available in unlimited amounts. Under 
such conditions continued regulation in the rubber 
goods industry will be required. 

Research and development on synthetic rubber 
under federal supervision will obviously be carried 
on for a longer time than previously anticipated, 
but a distinction will probably be drawn between 
research work on general-purpose rubbers as a 
government responsibility and research on special- 
purpose rubbers as a field for private enterprise. 
The respective fields are defined in the existing 
“Cross-License Agreement (Buna Rubber),”’ and 
unless a change is made in this Agreement, all of 
the participating companies will share in each 
other’s and any research results from work spon- 
sored by the government in universities and re- 
search institutes. The Cross-License Agreement 
will require modification to permit licensing by 
Rubber Reserve of government plant operators for 
longer than the war period. 

Government-owned plants for the production of 
the special-purpose rubbers, such as neoprene and 
Butyl, will probably be disposed of to private in- 
dustry in the not-too-far-distant future. The re- 
sult of the competition of these rubbers with nat- 
ural rubber has pretty much been decided in favor 
of the former; their field of usefulness is distinct 
from that of natural rubber, and there is no justi- 
fiable reason why their production under govern- 
ment auspices should not be continued any longer 
than necessary. 

The importation, control, and allocation of nat- 
ural rubber will probably remain a government 
function for an extended period since this is di- 
rectly related to the operation of the synthetic 
plants for the production of general-purpose rub- 
ber and the maintenance of a strategic stockpile of 


natural rubber. It would seem to follow, therefore, 
that the usage of natural rubber in the United 
States will not reach its prewar volume for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

The reader of this editorial may rightfully ask 
by this time, what is the purpose of this specula- 
tion on natural rubber policy even before the actual 
facts are known? It is just this, the Inter-Agency 
Policy Committee ‘can only recommend. In order 
to implement the recommendations and establish 
any policy as a law of the land, legislation will be 
necessary. Whether the suppositions presented 
above are correct or not, the point remains, when 
the recommendations are made, the industry, its 
workers, and the general public must register its 
agreement or disapproval with the Congress in 
order that the best legislation possible may be 
written. Laws are often much easier to make than 
they are to change. 





When Will the War Be Over? 


URING the war it was understandable that 

information on foreign and domestic pro- 

duction of rubber and rubber products 
should be classed as secret and confidential and its 
use restricted, but the seeming continuation of 
such a policy, several months after hostilities have 
ceased, is not conducive to aiding reconversion, 
nor does it seem to have any justification from a 
government viewpoint. 

If, as it appears likely, we are to have continued 
government ownership and control of the greater 
part of our synthetic rubber industry and _ also 
government control and allocation of our importa- 
tion and use of natural rubber, regular monthly 
reports on these activities are in order. The De- 
partment of Commerce collects and disseminates 
data on foreign and domestic activities in rubber, 
but three-fourths of foreign rubber reports now 
being prepared or collected are classified as secret 
or confidential. No reports are being released at 
present, and the date of future possible release is 
declared as indefinite. 

Because of the delicate state of balance of our 
economic system during the early postwar period, 
it is generally agreed that certain of the federal 
government’s war powers must be continued, but 
in the field of government-controlled rubber pro- 
duction and importation, why are present results 
and future prospects still pretty generally cloaked 
in wartime secrecy? How much rubber has been 
shipped from the liberated areas; how was it dis- 
tributed, and why? What is the present production 
of synthetic rubber and rubber products in the 
United States? Our Canadian neighbor reports 
regularly on imports and exports of crude and 


manufactured rubber. Why don’t we? 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Second Meeting of Division of High Polymer Physics, A. P. S. 


HE Division of High Polymer Phy- 
sics of the American Physical So- 
ciety held its second meeting as a part 
of the two hundred and_ seventieth 
meeting of the parent society, at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y., 


January 24, 25, and 26. An attend- 
ance Which varied between 150 and 


300 at the different sessions of the Di- 
vision heard a program of 26 papers 
on various aspects of theoretical and 
applied investigations on the physics 
of rubber, plastics, textiles, and other 
high polymeric materials. Although 
discussion was limited because of the 
extensive program, much interest was 
evidenced by the audience in most of 
the papers presented. W. F. Busse, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., chair- 
man of the Division, presided at the 
opening session and at the business 
meeting on January 26. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

The officers of the Division for 1946, 
elected prior to the meeting, are: 
chairman, H. A. Robinson, Armstrong 
Cork Co.; vice chairman, S. L. Ger- 
hard, United States Rubber Co.; secre- 
tary, W. James Lyons, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.; and treasurer, Lawrence 
A. Wood, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The executive committee con- 
sists of the following members, in ad- 
dition to the above officers: R. Bowl- 
ing Barnes, American Cyanamid Co.; 
Dr. Busse; and J. H. Dillon, Firestone. 
Drs. Busse and Dillon were formerly 
chairmen of the Division. 

Membership in the Division now 
totals about 300 persons. A motion to 
combine the program and reviewing 
committees was passed subject to the 
approval of the Council of the A. P. S. 
It was tentatively agreed that the 
papers presented at this meeting of 
the Division would be published in the 
Journal of Applied Physics, probably 
in April. 

Abstracts of Papers Presented 


Abstracts of papers presented at the 
meeting, considered to be of special 
interest to readers of INDIA RUBBER 
Wor.p, follow: 


Thermal Diffusion of Polymers. Ex- 
periments on thermal diffusion of high 
molecular weight polymers in solution 
were performed using the Clusius- 
Dickel arrangement. It was found 
that whereas molecules of small mo- 
lecular weight have a thermal diffu- 
sion coefficient of the order of 1% of 
the ordinary diffusion coefficient, both 
coefficients are of the same order of 
magnitude for polymers. It was also 
found in the special case of polystyr- 
ene that the thermal diffusion coeffi- 
cient increases with increasing molec- 
ular weight, indicating that thermal 
diffusion methods can be used for 
fractionation purposes as well as for 
the observation of the molecular weight 
distribution curve. The question 
whether thermal diffusion of molecules 
vith the same molecular weight de- 
pends also on their form, i.e., branched 
or straight chain, has not yet been an- 
swered, 


The instruments used are cylindrical 
in form, the hot and cold cylinder con- 
centric with a narrow interspace. Oth- 
er experiments have shown that pack- 
ing of the interspace may have practi- 
eal advantages. The thermal diffu- 
sion method also seems appropriate 
for the purification of liquids from 
small amounts of impurities. The 
work has been done in collaboration 
with A. Bueche and was supported by 
the Rubber Reserve Co. P. Debye, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


X-Ray Diffraction by Potassium 
Laurate Solutions. (A Contribution 
to the Mechanism of Emulsion Poly- 
merization.) This paper described the 
results of an X-ray diffraction study, 
mostly at small scattering angles, of 


aqueous potassium laurate solutions 
with and without other added _ sub- 
stances. The soap concentration was 


varied over the range 10 to 50%, which 
includes the phase change from iso- 
tropic to anisotropic “middle soap.” 
The added materials include KCl up to 
2.0 weight normal and more than 30 
hydrocarbons and hydrocarbon deriva- 
tives. The hydrocarbons were added 
in some instances up to a concentra- 
tion of one mole per mole of soap. 
These experiments were part of a study 
of the role of soap in emulsion poly- 
merization. E. W. Hughes, Shell De- 
velopment Co., Emeryville, Calif. 


The Mechanical Properties of Fibers. 
The stress-strain behavior of textiles 
was interpreted quantitatively in terms 
of a model with a viscous element in 
parallel with one spring and in series 
with a second. Such a viscous element 
is of the non-Newtonian type required 
in plastic flow. 

The treatment of more complicated 
conditions of straining gives rise to 
equations best treated by the super- 
posing of elementary processes. For 
any restraint, methods were given for 
computing the stress-strain curves 
from the elementary processes. Henry 
Eyring and George Halsey, Textile Re- 
search Institute Laboratories, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Stress-Relaxation of | Compressed 
Cork. The stress-relaxation of corky 
materials is of theoretical significance 
for the understanding of such two- 
phase (corky material + air) systems 
and is of great practical interest since 
these materials are commonly used as 
gaskets, seals, etc. Stress-relaxation 
was studied at various degrees of com- 
pression and at temperatures ranging 
from 30 to 200° C. The experimental 
data were obtained from an automatic 
stress-relaxation machine which em- 
ployed the principle of a chainomatic 
balance. It was found that the stress- 
time curves for various compressions 
could be obtained from each other by 
multiplication. This experimental fact 
is generalized by the statement that 
the stress is a product of two functions. 
The first factor is essentially identical 
with the S-shaped load-compression 
curve of cork and independent of time. 
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The second factor was shown to be a 
linear function of log t and to be in- 
dependent of compression. 

The linear stress-log time curve was 
found to persist over a wide range of 
times and to continue until the stress 
had decayed to zero at the higher tem- 
peratures. The decay time, as ob 
tained either by actual experiment or 
by extrapolation, was shown as a 
function of temperature. This gave a 
fairly complete picture of the stress- 
time-temperature behavior of cork un- 
der compression. S. L. Dart and Eu- 
gene Guth, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Statistics of Cross-Linked Polymers. 
The present statistical theory of molec- 
ular distribution in highly branched 
and cross-linked polymers was criti- 
cally reviewed. The existing theory 
was considered to depend on two as- 
sumptions. The first, that all similar 
functional groups are equally reactive, 
becomes invalid for dilute solutions or 
for diffusion-controlled reactions. The 
second, that no cyclic structures can 
form, is more serious and must be re- 
moved before truly cross-linked poly- 
mers can be treated, but the mathe- 
matical difficulties are formidable. 

Experimental observations of gel 
points were compared with the theory. 
For polycondensations agreement is 
tolerably good so that the statistical 
formulae may be applied with some 
confidence to these reactions prior to 
the gel point. Such an application has 
already been made to a study of the 
viscosities of branched polyesters. The 
theory has now been extended to deal 
with a general polycondensation reac- 
tion involving any number of compon- 
ents. For addition polymers the theory 
is generally poor because its basic as- 
sumptions are seriously violated. 

Finally the necessity of an improved 
theory for the gelled state was empha- 
sized. Flory’s treatment, though qual- 
itatively attractive, appears not to be 
generally applicable. It was concluded 
that cyclic structures must be specific- 
ally considered in the basic formulation 
of the theory. Walter H. Stockmayer, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Some Thermodynamic Properties of 
Slightly Cross-Linked Gels. It has 
been shown recently’ that a measure- 
ment of the deswelling of slightly 
cross-linked gels by high polymer so- 
lutions affords in principle a new 
method of determining the number- 
average molecular weights of polymers. 
In order to assess the merits of this 
method it has been necessary to ex- 
plore the behavior of gels in some de- 
tail. Amount of cross-linking agent, 
size of the sample, percentage of solu- 
ble material present in the gel, varia- 
tion of swelling ratio in pure solvent 
for a series of supposedly identical 
gels, and influence of solvent type 
were among the factors studied. 

Measurements of the equilibrium 
swelling volumes of a series of identi- 


.R. F. Boyer, J. Chem. Phys., 13, 363 (1945). 
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cal gels in a wide range of solvents 
afford a convenient method of evaluat- 
ing power or solvent-polymer 
interaction. This is done in terms of 
the parameter we Which arises in the theory 

gels. Some 50 solvents were examined 


r solvent 


1 his regard. Determination of vy for 
solvent-non-solvent mixtures led to some 
interesting results. All the work reported 
vas confined to styrene-divinyl benzene gels. 


R. F. 


Chemical Co., 


Boyer and R. S. Spencer, Dow 
Midland, Mich. 


The Determination of Polymer-Liq- 
did Interaction by Swelling Measure- 
ments. The interaction of polymers 
and liquids can be fairly well charac- 
terized by the value of the quentitv a. 
commonly used in thermodynamics of 
polymer solutions and evaluated from 
osmotic pressure measurements. The 
Flory-Rehner theory of swelling re- 
lates the amount of swelling of a 
slightly cross-linked polymer in a liq- 





uid tO pw al i 
molecular weight between cross-links. M, 
determined — for cross-linked 
from its swelling volume in a 
t in which osmotic pressure measure- 
ments with the non-cross linked polymer 
have given the Value of a The cross-linked 
ilibrated, can be used to 
obtain the uw value for other liquids by 
iring its swelling volume in them. 
This procedure has been carried out 
on polyvinyl chloride which can be 
cross-linked by heating. Calibration 
in three different liquids gave compar- 
able values of M.. checking — the 
theory. The quantity w was 


temperatures 


may bye 
polymer 


} 
SOLVeC! 


? . 
nenas 


thus 
llory-Rehner 
determined at two different 
for 50 liquids. The value of « and the tem- 
perature dependence of u correlate well with 
the observed properties of the binary sys- 
tems. The variations of » with molecular 
weight in a homologous series were demon- 
strated. Paul Doty and Helen &. Zable. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Electrostatic and Tensile Properties 
of Rubber and GR-S at Elevated Tem- 
peratures. A new apparatus for meas- 
uring electrostatic contact potentials 
on various materials at elevated tem- 
peratures is described. In the appa- 
ratus the electrostatic charge acquired 
by rolling a steel ball down the surface 
of a rubber test specimen on a heated 
inclined plane was measured when the 
ball dropped into the cup of a suitable 
measuring device such as the authors’ 
electrostatic modulator. With this in- 
strument the contact potential of both 
rubber and GR-S was found to become 
highly negative at elevated tempera- 
tures. This apparent “boiling off” of 
electrons and resultant disruption of 
electrostatic attractive forces within 
the material is much greater for GR-S 
than for rubber and probably accounts 
for the greater decrease in tensile of 
GR-S over rubber at elevated temper- 
atures and is further confirmation of 
the electrostatic contact potential 
theory of reenforcement. 

By the further application of this 
theory suitably dispersed compounding 
materials, such as certain proteins, 
finely divided silica and sodium silicate, 
which are in effect highly positive at 
elevated temperatures, have been 
found substantially to increase the hot 
tensile strengths of GR-S compounds. 
R. S. Havenhill, H. C. O’Brien, and J. 
J. Rankin, St. Joseph Lead Co., Joseph- 
town, Pa. 


significance of the Stress-Tempera- 
ture Relationships for Rubber. In the 
relaxation method of obtaining stress- 
temperature relationships, samples are 
relaxed at various constant relative 
lengths at a fixed temperature T* for 
a fixed time tx. Then the temperature 
T is lowered, and the corresponding 
change in the stress Z (force per unit 
original cross-section) measured. Un- 
til recently the dependence of the stress 
upon the variables Tx and tx has been 
obscure. It was found that the stress 
as a function of the four variables L, 
T, Tx, tx can be resolved into two fac- 
tors F and G; the first depends on L 
and T only, and the second upon T* 
and tx only. This result shows that 
only the absolute value of Z depends 
upon the temperature T and the dura- 
tion t* of the relaxation, while the 
form of the dependence of Z upon L 
and T (i.e., the S-shape of the stress- 
strain curve) is independent of T* and 
tx. Thus the physical significance of 
the stress-temperature relationship is 
clarified. 

The above factorization implies cer- 
tain similarities in the families of 
curves obtained when some of the four 
variables are kept constant, i..e., when 
cross-plottings are made. For the 
simple case of pure stress relaxation 
Tx = tx, the above factorization im- 
plies simply the similarity of Z-L 
curves at constant T and various t* 
and of the Z-t curves at constant T and 
various L. The factor F is given by 
the kinetic theory of rubber elasticity; 
while the factor G may be interpreted 
as a function of the number of primary 
and secondary cross-bonds (varying 
with temperature and time) in the rub- 
ber network. Paul E. Wack, R. L. 
Anthony, and Eugene Guth, University 
of Notre Dame. 


The Theory of Permanent Set at EI- 
evated Temperatures in Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber Vulcanizates. A mo- 
lecular thory was developed to describe 
quantitatively the permanent set tak- 
ing place in thin samples of vulcanized 
natural and synthetic rubbers held at 
constant extension at elevated temper- 
atures. Permanent set was considered 
to be the result of the formation, 
through the action of molecular scis- 
sion and cross-linking reactions, of a 
dual molecular network in the rubber 
sample, in which the network chains 
are of two types: chains which are at 
equilibrium when the sample is at its 
unstretched length, and chains which 
are at equilibrium when the sample is 
at its stretched length. According to 
the theory. the amount of permanent 
set in a rubber sample is a function of 
only two quantities: the relative ratio 
of the number of chains of the two 
types, and the elongation at which the 
sample was held. Experimental data 
on permanent set for various rubber 
types and under different conditions 
were shown to be in good agreement 
with the theory. R. D. Andrews and 
A. V. Tobolsky, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., and E. E. Hanson, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


The Crystallization of Unvulcanized 
Rubber at Different Temperatures. 
The crystallization and melting of un- 
vulcanized natural rubber in the un- 
stretched state have been investigated 
at different temperatures. Change of 
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volume has been used as a quantitive 
measure of the extent of crystalliza. 
tion, and mercury-filled dilatometers 
containing the rubber have been used 
for the volume measurements. 

Crystallization was observed to oc. 
cur at temperatures between -50 and 
+ 15° C. and to be most rapid at about 
-25° C. The final decrease of volume 
on crystallization was usually found 
to lie between 2.0 and 2.7%. 

The melting of the crystalline rubbe: 
was found to occur over a range of 
temperature and to be strongly de- 
pendent on the temperature at which 
the crystals were formed. The ten- 
perature at which the beginning of 
melting occurs is from four to sever 
degrees above the temperature of crys- 
tallization. The range of melting js 
about 35 degrees at the lowest temper- 


atures and decreases to about 10 de- 
grees at the highest. The same range 
of temperature of melting was  ob- 


tained regardless of the extent of crys- 
tallization. Lawrence A. Wood and 
Norman Bekkedahl, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Tackiness of GR-S and Other Elas- 


tomers. The deficiency of GR-S_ in 
“tackiness” resulted in a great deal of 


work in the rubber industry to im. 
prove this complex property, but prac- 
tically all the work had to be evaluated 
by qualitative “hand tests” because 
quantitative tests were not available. 

An analysis of the factors involved 
in the “tackiness” of various materials 
showed that different factors wer 
critical in the so-called “tackiness” of 
rubber, paints, varnishes, printing inks, 
adhesive tapes, etc. A quantitative 
test was developed to measure the ef- 
fects of rate of removal on the adhe- 
sion or “tackiness” of pressure-sensi- 
tive adhesive tapes over a 10° fold 
range of rates. This showed why the 
results of standard ‘‘adhesion tests” of 
tapes do not predict the relative be- 
havior of the tapes under small forces 
acting for long times. 

Another test was developed for the 
measurement of the “tackiness” of 
GR-S rubber which correlates well with 
the judgment of tackiness by hand 
tests, and it even works reasonably 
well with rough samples taken from a 
laboratory mill. With this test the ef- 
fects of mastication conditions, aging, 
and of the addition of softeners and 
tackifiers on “tackiness”’ of GR-S (with 
and without carbon black) were stud- 
ied. 

The German tackifier ‘“Koresin,” 
which is now manufactured in_ this 
country, was found to be far more ef- 
fective than rosin and similar mate- 
rials formerly used and gave a tacki- 
ness approaching that of natural rub- 
ber. W. F. Busse, J. M. Lambert, and 
R. B. Verdery, General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Easton, Pa. 


Stress-Time-Temperature Relations 
in Polysulphide Rubbers. Polysulphide 
rubbers of various internal structures 
have been investigated by measure- 
ment of continuous and intermittent 
relaxation of stress and by creep under 
constant load at temperatures between 
25 and 120° C. Continuous stress-re- 
laxation measurements indicate that 
these rubbers approximately obey the 
simple Maxwellian law of relaxation of 
stress, which indicates that one defi- 
nite type of bond in the network struc- 
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ture is responsible for stress decay. 
The activation energy for the relaxa- 
tion process in each of the polysulphide 
rubbers is nearly the same, indicating 
that the same type of bond is responsi- 
ble for the relaxation behavior of all 
the polysulphides investigated. In con- 
trast to the hydrocarbon rubbers, oxy- 
gen is not the cause of high tempera- 
ture relaxation in  polysulphide rub- 
bers, nor does heating in air at mod- 
erate temperatures for times compar- 
able to the relaxation time produce per- 
manent chemical changes or changes in 
modulus. 

Several possibilities regarding the 
mechanism of the relaxation process 
and the type of bond involved were 
considered in the light of the experi- 
mental results. M. V. Stern and A. 
VY. Tobolosky, Princeton University. 


Application of Infra-Red Methods in 
the Structural Examination of Synthet- 
ic Rubber. It was pointed out that the 
physical properties of a synthetic poly- 
mer are associated with variations in 
molecular structure which are depend- 
ent on the conditions of the polymeriz- 
ine reaction and the monomers used. 
In some cases structural differences of 
significance for physical properties 
cannot be detected by infra-red meth- 
ods because the relative number of 
chemical linkages affected is too small. 
An important structural detail which 
ean be followed by infra-red analysis, 
however, is the relative amount of 1,2 
and 1,4 polymerization occurring in 
polymerization reactions of butadiene. 
Absorption curves were reproduced to 
show the wide range in the relative 
amounts of these two structures. A 
description was given of an atempt to 
obtain a quantitative measure of this 
ratio by means of a calibration curve 
derived from known mixtures of pure 
octene 1 and octene 2. For polyiso- 
prene, variations in the proportions of 
1,4 and 1,2 or 3,4 structure also occur 
depending upon the type of polymeri- 
zation. Comparison with Hevea and 
balata failed to disclose definite evi- 
dence of trans isomerism in synthetic 
polvisoprene. 

Structural differences due to oxida- 
tion of polymers may be readily de- 
tected in infra-red spectra; hydroxy] 
and carbonyl groups are especially 
prominent. The effectiveness of anti- 
oxidant in preventing structural 
changes due to oxidation was shown 
in a series of absorption curves for 
samples of GR-S with and without an- 
tioxidant. When the samples were heat 
treated in air, pronounced structural 
changes occurred for the sample with- 
out antioxidant, but no perceptible 
changes were evident for the sample 
with antioxidant. On the other hand 
the antioxidant used  (phenyl-beta- 
naphthylamine) was ineffective for 
stabilizing the structure toward ultra- 
violet light. J. E. Field, D. E. Wood- 
ford, and S. D. Gehman, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron. 


Viscometric Investigation of Dim- 
ethyl Siloxane Polymers. A series of 
dimethyl polvsiloxane fluids including 
pure distilled known members of linear 
and evelic structures up to 10 siloxane 
units in size as well as a series of in- 


termediate oils of linear structure, 
whose number average molecular 
weights were independently  deter- 
mined, were studied viscometrically. 


viscosities were deter- 
mined, and the Staudinger constant 
was evaluated. The molecular weights 
of several high viscosity polysiloxane 
fluids were estimated on the basis of 
this constant, and a good fit with the 
Flory melt viscosity relation was 
found. Arthur J. Barry, Dow-Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich. 


The intrinsic 


Some Fundamental Relationships be- 


tween Intrinsic Viscosity, Diffusion 
and Sedimentation Constants and 
Thermodynamic Properties of High 


Polymer Solutions. Empirical relations 
previously proposed for the variations 
of the sedimentation and diffusion con- 
stants of high polymers were reviewed. 
It was stated that if: 


s = P D= D0 4- hye) 
1 + ke 
then for dilute solutions: 
2bM 
k; a kp = = + \ 
RT 


where b is the slope of the reduced 
osmotic pressure curve, M the molecu- 
lar weight of the polymer, and Ysp its 
specific volume. 
several 


Instances ky is) small 
eases ks Is fairds well 


Since dn 
while 
represented by the intrinsic viscosity, 
one may expect in general a certain 
parallelism between the latter quanti- 
ty and the thermodynamic term. Anal- 
ysis of a number of solutions of natural 
and synthetic polymers over a_ wide 
range of molecular weights and vary- 
ing slopes b, showed the ratio between 
the thermodynamic factor and the in- 
trinsic viscosity to assume values be- 
tween one and two for most systems. 
3arring very poor solvents, a semi- 
empirical equation was proposed which 
relates the intrinsic viscosity to equi- 
librium properties of the polymer-sol- 
vent system, viz: 


in Some 


N 
(1 -- 2u) 1 \ 
Vy; 
gw is the well known parameter in thi 
\: 
expression for the activities, the 
Vi 
volume ratio between the two components. 


|n| V represents the intrinsic Viscosity. bused 
on volume fractions. and ris a factor which 


assumes values between one and two in the 


majority of eases considered. Robert Simba. 
National Bureau of Standards. 


Thin Section Methods for the Elec- 
fron Microscopic Examination of Cured 
Polymers. A method was described in- 
volving the use of the “Cyclone Knife” 
Ultramicrotome for the preparation of 


thin sections (0.1 to 1.0 micron) of 
cured rubber and other high polymer 
compounds. Such materials which do 


not permit the formation of film sam- 
ples for the electron microscope owing 
to their insolubility may thus be ex- 
amined in thin sections for pigment 
dispersion and other characteristics. 

The Ultramicrotome, accessory ap- 
paratus, the preparation and mounting 
of the specimens for the electron in- 
strument were described. 


Micrographs of compounded poly- 
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mers were presented to define the value 
of the method. H.C. O’Brien. 


Attachment for Obtaining Angular 
Distribution of Scattered Light from 
Measurements with a 90-Degree Tur- 
bidimeter. A device was described 
which in conjunction with a 90-degree 
turbidimeter permits measurement of 
the angular distribution of the intensi 
tv of scattered light over the range of 
145 to 115 degrees and 65 to 35 degrees. 
The apparatus consists of two mirrors 
by means of which the direction of the 
incident light beam can be varied over 
the required range. A discussion was 
given of methods of calibration and of 
typical results obtained. J. N. Wil- 
son, Shell Development Co. 


\ Photoelectric Light Seattering In- 
strument and a Differential Refracto- 
meter for Measuring Molecular 
Weights. The method of determining 
particle sizes and molecular weights 
by light scattering measurements on 
solutions” is finding increasing fields 
of application. In order to obtain the 
necessary data quickly and convenient- 
ly an instrument has been developed 
which allows the required light scat- 
tering measurements to be taken on a 
routine basis. This apparatus was de- 
scribed. It measures transmission and 
the scattering of light at 90 degrees; 
two different schemes can be employed 
to obtain the angular intens distri- 
bution of the seattered light. 

A description was 








also given of a 


compensating refractometer used to 
determine the difference in refractive 
index of solvent and solution. The in- 
strument, which is simple in design 


ve 
\ 


eives a direct reading of the refracti 
index difference and has an accuracy) 
of better than 10°, 
T} light seatterine inst . t The 
The light scattering instrument has 


heen tested using polvystryene of known 
molecular weight and has been applied 
to study the change of apparent mo- 
lecular weight (or particle size) of a 
series of polyvinyl ethers as a function 
of concentration in also a 
1umber of solvents. For a 

polyvinyl n-butyl ether samples which 
were studied, the relation between the 
| 


some cases, 


series of 


intrinsic viscosity [y! of the benzene solu 
{ions and the weight average moleculs 
weight M determined by light scattering 
yn] =.365 x 1077 M!-®. PL. PL. Debve. General 
Aniline. 

Thermal Expansion and Second-Or- 
der Transition Effects in High Poly- 
mers. III. Time Fffects. It has been 
suggested® that the so-called second- 
order transition in high pol-mers is 
not an equilibrium phenomenon, i.e.. a 
true thermodynamic singularity, but 


rather a rate effect. Confirmation of 
this point of view has heen obtained by 
determining the volume 

temperature curve for \ 
i.c., the volume-temperature curve cor 


1 


equilibrium 


poly tyrene, 


responding essentially to an infinitely 
slow rate of temperature variation. 
Such equilibrium curves” exhibit no 


transition within the temperature 
range of from 20 to 140° C 
the same material shows a 
der transition at about 32° C 
of heating usual in thermal expansion 
measurements. 


whereas 
second-or- 
for rates 


> P. Debye, J. Applied Phys., 15, 338 (194 
T. Allfrey, G. Goldfinger, and H. Mark 
14, 700 (1943). 
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Two facts appear in agreement with 
the viscous flow theory of thermal ex- 
pansion.* First, two mechanisms were 
found to operate in thermal expansion, 
at markedly different rates. One mech- 
anism gave almost instantaneous ex- 
pansion even at room temperature; 
whereas the other was extremely slow 
at room temperature, becoming more 
rapid as the temperature was raised. 
Second, the activation energy for the 
slower mechanism was found to be of 
the order of magnitude of that for 
viscous flow, considerably lower than 
the activation energy for high (or re- 
tarded) elasticity. 

Volume-temperature curves at finite 
rates of heating were discussed in light 
of these findings. R. S. Spencer and 
R. F. Boyer. 


A New Approach to the Theory of 
Relaxing Polymeric Media. A molecu- 
lar theory of relaxing media was pre- 
sented which gave an expression for 
the stress in terms of the strain his- 
tory. At any given time the strain 
history produces a distribution in the 
internal strains which for mechanical 
properties can be characterized by a 
limited number of internal strain par- 
ameters. The second law of thermo- 
dynamics is used to define dissipation 
of energy at constant temperature, and 
explicit expressions for dissipation of 
energy for any strain history are ob- 
tained. Inasmuch as relaxation during 
straining causes an essential reorgan- 
ization of structure, which is in fact 
the cause of dissipation, the kinetic 
theory of elasticity is extended to non- 
isotropic polymeric networks. A tensor 
expression for the stress-strain-time 
relations is thereby developed. M. S. 
Green and A. V. Tobolsky, Princeton 
University. 


Application of Molecular Distribution 
Methods to the Statistical Mechanics 
of High Polymer Solutions. In the ex- 
pression for the osmotic pressure of a 
solution as a power series in the con- 
centration, the term in the second pow- 
er of the concentration determines the 
deviations of dilute solutions from 
ideality. A general expression for the 
coefficient, As, of this term has been 
developed for high polymer solutions 
using the probability distribution func- 
tion of the configurations of a pair of 
chain molecules. 

In favorable cases it is found that 
the well-known Flory-Huggins equa- 
tion arises as a first approximation, 
but that, in general, serious modifica- 
tions to this equation must be made. 
These modifications arise from more 
complicated interactions of chain seg- 
ments than are considered in the Flory- 
Huggins treatment and can be shown 
both theoretically and experimentally 
to be very considerable. 

It can be further shown that A» 
must depend on the molecular size, ac- 
cording to a relation whose first two 
terms are 


4, = A*® (1 k p? A% / R¥) 
where A®% and k are » is the 
degree of polymerization, and R is the 
root-mean-square distance between 
chain ends. Bruno H. Zimm, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. 


constants, 


*R. F. Boyer and R. S. Spencer, Ibid., 16, 594, 
(1945). 


Prizes Awarded in Chicago 
Group Contest 


INNING papers were identified 
and prizes presented in the Chi- 


cago Rubber Group’s sponsored con- 
test “On the Utilization (Reclaiming 
and Processing) of Cured Synthetic 


Rubber Scrap” at the Group’s meeting 
in the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, IIl., 
January 25. First prize of $500, plus 
a special award of $1,000 from A. 
Schulman, Inc., went to Harry P. 
Burchfield, Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion of United States Rubber Co., for 
his paper, “New Color Tests for the 
Identification of Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber Vulcanizates.” Kathleen S. 
Rostler and Richard M. White, of the 
University of Delaware, won second 
prize of $300 for their paper entitled 
“Study of Reclaiming Oils with Re- 
gard to Swelling Action on GR-S and 
Natural Rubber.” Third prize of $200 
was presented to H. Harmon Gillman, 
of the Gates Rubber Co., for his paper, 
“Some Aspects of Reclaiming GR-S.” 
Fourth place, or honorable mention, 
was awarded to L. D. Healy, consulting 
rubber chemist of Milwaukee, Wis., for 
his paper on “Utilization of Cured Syn- 
thetic Scrap Rubber.” 

Contrary to previous notice, the 
first-place paper by Mr. Burchfield 
will not be published in this journal. 
In accordance with the desires of the 
author before the prize papers were 
announced, his paper, under the title 
of “Qualitative Spot Tests for Rubber 
Polymers,” was published in the De- 
cember, 1945, Analytical Edition of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
The paper will therefore not be re- 
printed in this journal owing to exist- 
ing limitations on editorial space. The 
fourth place paper by Mr. Healy will 
appear in a future issue of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD, as. previously an- 
nounced; while the second and third 
prize papers will be printed in Rubber 
Age. 

Approximately 175 members and 
guests of the Chicago Rubber Group 
attended the cocktail hour and dinner 
preceding the presentation of awards 
and the reading of the winning papers. 
Decoding of the paper numbers to 
identify the winners and presentation 
of the awards were done by H. A. Win- 
kelmann, chairman of the Group’s con- 
test committee, which also included 
K. E. La Point, E. T. Meyer, and B. W. 
Hubbard. 

The closing date for papers submit- 
ted in the contest was August 1, 1945. 
The papers were sent to A. R. Floreen, 
vice president of the Citv National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, who 
coded them before transmitting copies 
to each of the three judges: J. W. 
Temple, of U. S. Rubber; G. K. Trim- 
ble, of Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co.: and W. W. Vogt, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. After selection, the 
code numbers of the winning papers 
were reported to Bruce W. Hubbard, 
1945 chairman of the Chicago Group, 
who in turn notified Mr. Floreen. The 
Winning contestants were then _in- 
formed by Mr. Floreen and requested 
to appear at the meeting. The contest- 
ants were not informed as to which 
prize they had won until the final de- 
coding and presentation of awards. 

The Chicago Group will hold a sym- 
posium on “The Use of Textiles in the 


inDiA RUBBER WORLD 


Rubber Industry” on March 22 at the 
Hotel Morrison. The main speakers 
will be Henry S. Grew, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Wellington-Sears Co.; W. W, 
Owen, rayon division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.; and W. H. Atkin- 
son, Chicago branch manager of Ow- 
ens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 





Thiazole Accelerator 


OOD-RITE ERIE, made by the B. 

F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland, O., is a mixture of 
aliphatic thiazyl disulphides, predom- 
inantly dimethyl thiazyl disulphide. 
This accelerator is a liquid and com- 
pletely soluble in natural and synthetic 
rubbers. It is a scorch free, delayed 
action accelerator capable of being ac- 
tivated to give rapid, tight cures. Vul- 
canized compounds combine the good 
physical characteristics associated with 
thiazole-type acceleration with mini- 
mum hysteresis and low permanent set. 
Owing to limited availability in the 
past, Good-rite Erie was restricted for 
uses where heat build-up was especial- 
ly important, such as in carcasses of 
heavy-duty tires. While used _ princi- 
pally with GR-S during the war, Good- 
rite Erie is equally good in natural 
rubber. The accelerator is especially 
recommended in applications where 
low heat build-up is an important serv- 
ice characteristic, as in tires. In ad- 
dition it is an excellent all-purpose ac- 


celerator and is finding considerable 
use in belts and other mechanical 
goods. 


Good-rite Erie may be used alone, or 
it may be activated with many other 
accelerators. The most economical 
secondary accelerators are the dithio- 
carbamates, thiurams, and their deriv- 
atives. Fatty acid is not necessary, 
but exerts an activating effect when 
present. 





Atomic Energy Discussed 


L G. ELLIOT, of the Canadian Na- 
» tional Research Council, spoke on 
“The Release of Atomic Energy” at a 
joint meeting of the Quebec Rubber & 
Plastics Group and the Montreal Paint 
& Varnish Production Club, held at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada, February 8. In his address 
on the present and possible future ap- 
plications of atomic energy Dr. Elliot 
referred to the active part Canada 
played throughout the war in the pro- 
duction not only of the atomic bomb, 
but of penicillin, radar, new insecti- 
cides, jet propulsion, and other devel- 
opments. Continuation of government 
subsidy of scientific research, particu- 
larly in the field of nuclear physics, 
was prescribed by Dr. Elliot as virtu- 
ally the only means by which Canada 
may continue in her present position in 
the postwar era of scientific develop- 
ments. The speaker made a concise 
survey of the present and future peace- 
time applications of atomic fission in 
the fields of chemistry, biology, and 
medicine, pointing out its value in the 
treatment of cancer and as a method 
for radioactive tracing of body func- 
tions. Dr. Elliot was introduced by 
E. D. Bent, chairman of the Rubber & 
Plastics Group, and thanked by W. F. 
Denmark, of the Paint club. 
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Silastic Discussed at Akron 


HE Akron Rubber Group held a 

dinner-meeting at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, O., on February 1. An 
attendance of 271 heard the speakers 
of the evening, W. W. Pederson and 
Philip Servais, of Dow Corning Corp. 
Mr. Pederson spoke on “Silicones— 
New Engineering Materials;’’ while 
Mr. Servais’ topic was “Silastic—Sili- 
cone Rubber.” 

In his talk on Silastic, Mr. Servais 
reviewed the structure and formation 
of this silicone rubber. He pointed out 
that although silicone rubbers require 
higher temperatures and longer periods 
of time for vulcanization and cure than 
do organic synthetic rubbers, they have 
a saturated molecular structure, a fact 
contributing largely to their excep- 
tional heat stability and oxidation re- 
sistance. Silicone rubber is able to re- 
sist, with only slight changes in its 
rubber-like properties, both high and 
low temperatures from minus 70° F. 
to over 500° F. To test accelerated 
oven aging of Silastic, temperatures 
of 300 to 480° F. are necessary, instead 
of the 160 to 250° F. temperature range 
used for organic rubbers. After 45 
hours in a circulating air oven at a 
temperature of 480° F., Silastic shows 
a weight loss of 1.5 to 3%; hardness 


remains essentially constant; tensile 
strength slowly increases and_ then 
gradually decreases, and per cent. 


elongation shows a gradual decrease. 
Tests reveal that Silastic products can 
stand continuous exposure to tempera- 
tures of 300° F. and will withstand 
for some time temperatures over 500° 
F. All Silastic formulations decom- 
pose at flame temperatures, and al- 
though some will ignite with difficulty 
and continue to burn slowly, others do 
not burn. 

Silastic contains no added plasticiz- 
ers, yet remains flexible at tempera- 
tures as low as minus 70° F. even after 
exposure for as long as_ 24 hours. 
Some formulations can be subjected to 
even lower temperatures for short time 
periods and still remain flexible. Hard- 
ness is only slightly increased at tem- 
peratures down to minus 65° F. The 
data on heat stability of Silastic give 
an indication of its high order of oxi- 
dation resistance. Tests have also 
shown notable resistance to both ozone 
and ultra-violet radiation, as well as 
exceptional resistance to weathering. 

Properly cured, Silastic adheres well 
to glass, ceramics, iron and steel, but 


adhesion to magnesium, brass, and 
aluminum is relatively weak. Silastic 
pastes adhere better than do_ the 


crepes, but cured pieces do not adhere 
to metals under service conditions. 
Water films will not form on the sur- 
face of a piece of silicone rubber be- 
cause of its highly water repellent na- 
ture. 

The tear resistance of silicone rub- 
ber is low compared to most other rub- 
bers, but may be reenforced by other 
materials such as glass or asbestos 
cloth. Its low abrasion resistance 
makes Silastic unsuitable for use as 
tread stock. 

The various Silastic stocks can pro- 
duce a finished rubber with a durome- 
ter hardness of 40 to 85. Tensile 
strength varies from 400 to 700 p.s.i., 
and elongation varies from 75 to 300%. 
tesilience, as measured by a Bashore 
resiliometer, averages 52%. Flex life 


ages 


varies from 7,000 to a half-million cy- 
cles. Water absorption ranges from 
7 to 47 mgms. per square inch after 
seven days at room temperature. A 
wide range of electrical properties is 
available for use in insulations; while 
chemical resistance is uniformly high. 

Although almost entirely inorganic, 
Silastic stocks can be handled in most 
respects like compounded rubber and 
can be molded, extruded, laminated, or 
coated by adapting conventional proc- 
esses and using standard equipment. 
The recognition of the limitations of 
Silastic at its present stage of devel- 
opment as a material for special-pur- 
pose applications, especially those in- 
volving temperature extremes, will pre- 
vent misuse of this material. 

The paper presented by Mr. Servais 
on Silastic is valuable as an introduc- 
tion to an article on the most recent 
developments with this material to be 
printed in an early issue of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 

Mr. Pederson’s talk on the silicones 
gave a general introduction to their 
formation and structure, with slides 
showing the silicon and oxygen link- 
in the molecules. The range of 
silicone products was reviewed, from 
the low-viscosity liquids through the 
solids such as Silastic. Silicones have 
proved to have successful commercial 
applications as bearing lubricants 
where high temperatures are encoun- 
tered, as agents to prevent foaming of 
certain materials, as wire insulation 
for motors and generators operating at 
high temperatures, and as elastic ma- 
terials in applications where flexibility 
and stability over a wide temperature 
range are required. 





Smithers and Firestone Features 
of Los Angeles Group Meeting 


HE Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc., held its regular monthly 
meeting February 5 in the Hotel May- 
fair, Los Angeles, Calif. More than 
150 members and guests attended the 
technical meeting, with E. C. McLaugh- 
lin of The B. F. Goodrich Co., as presid- 
ing chairman. The speaker was V. L. 
Smithers, president of V. L. Smithers 
Laboratories, who spoke on “Vulcani- 
zation by High-Frequency Dielectric 
Heating as an Aid to Rubber Vulcani- 
zation.” Illustrated with slides, the 
talk discussed development work in in- 
duction heating in order to increase 
production per mold and at the same 
time compete with results obtained by 
present methods. 
Following the technical meeting was 
a cocktail hour and dinner-meeting 
under the sponsorship of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and presided over 
by Curtis Wolter, Synthetic Division 
of United States Rubber Co., in the ab- 
sence of the Group’s chairman, C. M. 
Reinke. An attendance of 248 mem- 
bers and guests were greeted by Leon- 
ard K. Firestone and officers of his 
staff. R. E. Hutchinson, chief chemist 
for Firestone, introduced the other 
company guests. present, including 
Clyde 1. Smith, general factorv man- 
ager; C. S. Osgood, Los Angeles dis- 
trict office; Robert Davis, western divi- 
sion sales manager; H. H. Wiedenmann, 
production superintendent; J. C. Ritch- 
ey, department manager of compound 
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mixing division; E. E. Bevan, chief en- 
gineer; J. J. Robson, technical devel- 
opment department; L. M. Craig, de- 
partment manager of material prepa- 
ration; J. W. Elwood, manager of the 
technical division; H. H. McGregor, 
manager of mechanical division; N. T. 
Bruber, manager of tire building and 
curing department; J. C. Buchanan, 
production manager of finishing and 
tinal inspection; C. P. Connor, manager 
of warehouse and shipping department; 
R. A. Del Mar, manager of methods and 
standards department; E. C. Scott, 
manager of accessories and mechani- 
cal goods department; Phil Small, de- 
velopment tire building; Don Black, de- 
velopment tire curing; Arthur Borja, 
analytical laboratory; Clarence Lee- 
dom, purchasing agent; M. L. Paine, 


A. F. Reznicek, H. H. Hummer, and 
others. 
Mr. Firestone in his remarks men- 


tioned the difficulties experienced by 
rubber men during the war years and 
expressed confidence in the industry’s 
ability to cope with the problems ahead. 
He introduced the speaker of the din- 


ner meeting, Brownie Carslake, head 
of the Firestone racing department, 


who told stories of the Indianapolis 
speedway races and its heroes. 

Besides the financial report of the 
Group, distribution of TLARGI’s 1946 
vear-book was made at the business 
meeting. R. E. Hutchinson, the 1945 
chairman, called special attention to 
the work of Curtis Wolter in coordinat- 
ing the production of the annual pub- 
lication, developed by a committee un- 
der the chairmanship of D. C. Maddy, 
and including R. L. Short, Leonard 
Boller, and C. H. Churchill. An added 
feature was the summary of the tech- 
nical meetings, inaugurated last year 
under the direction of C. A. Neville, as- 
sisted by Carl Stentz, W. J. Thomas, 
tay Stringfield, and P. W. Drew. 
These technical sessions, preceding the 
monthly meetings, are being continued 
under the direction of E. C. Laughlin, 
assisted by W. J. Thomas, Charles J. 
Roese, and H. L. Wiley. 

The new year-book, in addition to the 
roster of members and a list of sup- 
pliers to the rubber industry, contains 
technical reference articles, charts and 
data, including “Permeability of Rub- 
ber to Gases,’ from U. S. Rubber; 
“Summary of Principal Plastics and 
Synthetic Rubbers” and “Status Report 
on Latex,” by R. V. Yohe, of Ameri- 
can Anode Co.; “Pounds per Square 
Yard of Sheet Rubber,” by the R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.; “Capacity of Hydrau- 
lic Rams in Tons”; “Alignment Chart 
for Tensile Strength of Rubber Com- 
pounds,” reprinted from INDIA RUBBER 
WorLD; “Glossary of Compounding 
Materials;” and other material. 





Rubber Film Shown at Ontario 


HE Ontario Rubber Section, C.I.C., 
held a film night on January 24 at 


the University of Toronto. After a 
dinner at Hart House aproximately 
100 persons viewed the 58-minute 


sound film, “Victory in Rubber,” a pic- 
torial record of the synthetic rubber 
industry, a recent release of the United 
States Office of Civilian Production 
Administration. The film, conceived 
by Bradley Dewey while acting as 





Director, covers the construc- 
the synthetic rubber plants and 
the chemistry of the process from the 
raw materials through the various re- 
actions to the finished product and il- 
lustrates the cooperative tire testing 
program at San Antonio, Tex., by the 
United States Army and the rubber in- 
Other effects of the rubber 
such as the expansion of the 
carbon black industry, are briefly 
brought out. In addition to the fea- 
ture film, various cartoons and short 
ubjects were also presented. 
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Organizes Executive Committee 


ENRY Bb. BRYANS, president of 
he American Standards Associa- 
0 E. 40th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
announced the organization of an 
executive committee headed by Howard 
Coonley. The work of this new com- 
mittee will have to do with the finan- 
cial, administrative, and executive di- 
rection of the A.S.A. It will also make 
provision for meeting the increased re- 
sponsibilities placed on the Association 
by the report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce of a group of industrial execu- 
ives headed by Charles E. Wilson, 
of General Electric Co., which 
that standardi- 
be coordinated and promoted by 
he A.S.A. Serv with Mr. 
a past president of the Association, on 
the executive committee will be Mr. 
Bryans, who is also executive vice 
president of Philadelphia Electric Co.; 


tion, 7 
a 


las 


president 
recommended work on 
ation 


ing 


Coonley, 


Frederick R. Lack, vice president of 
A.S.A. and of Western Electric Co.; 
Clarence L. Collens, chairman of the 
board of Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ng Co.: and George H. Taber. ive 


é hte Wg ree ‘ 
preside} of Sinclair Refining Co. 





Plant Cleanliness' 


Te tia Canadian Synthetic Rubber, 

1., Sarnia, Ont., uses the follow- 
ing methods to achieve plant cleanli- 
ness and reduce accidents and injuries 
due to dirty or rdisuedunty working con- 
ditions. Every individual, whether chief 
operator or learner, is required to clean 
up all untidiness he canes. This pro- 
cedure applies also to shifts, which are 
required to leave their areas in good 
order before they go. To take care of 
maintenance workers a lost and found 
department was established to gather up 
and take care of tools and equipment 
left carelessly lying around. Each jani- 
tor on the staff has a specified area so 
that proper credit can be given for 
cleanliness. In addition each janitor is 
required to submit a daily report of 
spillage or unnecessary accumulation 
of waste and obsolete or rejected parts. 
Washrooms, in particular, are kept 
i instill proper mo- 
rale and ' cleanliness in em- 
ployes. This system has achieved very 
satisfactory results. In 1% million 
man-hours’ exposure the company had 
only four first-aid cases, none of which 
required medical aid or resulted in lost 
time. 
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1Abstracted 
Rubber In 
News Letter,”’ 
Council, Nov., 


from “Good Housekeeping in the 
dustry.”’ R. J. MacDonald, ‘Annual 
Rubber Section, National Safety 
1945, 
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First Connecticut Group Meeting Well Attended 


HE newly organized Connecticut 

Rubber Group held its first meet- 
ing on February 15 at the Bridgeport 
Public Library, with approximately 
165 in attendance. Speakers at the 
technical meeting were Everett G. 
Holt, rubber adviser to the Office of 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce; Warren Lockwood, execu- 
tive vice president of The Rubber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Inc., and Wil- 
liam Sparks, associate director of the 
chemical division, Esso Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Development Co., who 
spoke on “Synthetic Rubbers of the 
Iuture.” 


Holt on Rubber Outlook 


Mr. Holt first reviewed the makeup 
of the Batt committee, which includes 
representatives of many government 


agencies. He pointed out that the in- 
fluence of the military services on rub- 
ber thinking and policy making has in- 
creased since the end of the war and 
that the tinge of the committee is def- 
initely security minded. With regard 
to the work of the Department of Com- 
merce in compiling and disseminating 
reports on rubber, Mr. Holt stated that 
fully three-fourths of the foreign rub- 
ber reports are classified as secret or 
confidential and that no periodic com- 
pilations of reports are being released 
at present. 

Speaking of rubber as a factor in in- 
ternational commerce, Mr. Holt stated 
that the volume of rubber in interna- 
tional commerce will be less in the post- 
war period than in the prewar period 
owing to several reasons, among which 
are the retention of synthetic rubber 
industries in this country and other 
countries, the growth of manufacturing 
facilities in rubber producing countries, 
the general impoverishment in Europe 
and Asia, and the ceiling prices placed 
on natural rubber by synthetic rubber. 
This country’s share of world new rub- 
ber consumption eventually is expected 
to drop below 50% of the total, com- 
pared with more than 60% at present. 

The consumption of rubber in the 
United States this year is expected to 
reach 900,000 tons, said Mr. Holt 
while natural rubber receipts in all 
consuming nations are estimated at 
625,000 tons in 1946. The maximum 
share of the U. S. in natural rubber re- 
ceipts will be 300,000 tons, of which 
a maximum of 250,000 tons might be 
used up during the year. A minimum 
consumption of 650,000 tons of synthet- 
ic rubber in 1946 by this nation is there- 
fore indicated, of which 100,000 tons 
will be special-purpose synthetics. 

The expected overall natural rubber 
receipts of 625,000 tons can be broken 





down as follows: 175,000 tons from 
areas in production during the war; 
250,000 tons existing’ stocks in liber- 


200,000 tons from new 
production in liberated areas. Al- 
though areas in production during the 
war supplied 200,000 tons a year. the 
175,000 tons is considered 
more likely as some natural rubbers 
were overexploited and areas over- 
worked, and provision is made for in- 
creased use by producing countries. 
Of the 250,000-ton arrivals from ex- 
isting stocks, estimates place 170,000 
tons available in Indo-China, 95-100,000 
tons in the Netherlands India, 65,000 


ated areas; and 


estimate of 


tons in Malaya, and virtually nil else. 
where in the Indies. Indo China and 
Jave-Sumatra, both politically upset, 
have the largest stocks. Factors af- 


fecting arrivals from stocks are the 
difficulty of moving scattered stocks 
from the interior because of political 


disturbances, and the lack of tran; ‘por- 
tation. Only about 100,000 tons of the 
estimated 250,000 have yet moved, 


with the remainder probable, but still 
uncertain. 
The estimate of 200,000 tons from 


new production is based on several fac- 
tors: trees are in good condition as the 
10% loss was in young rubber; the na- 
tive producing regions have labor avail- 
able; and the need of money on the 
part of the producing countries makes 
them anxious to produce and sell. Un- 
favorable factors are: the political up- 
heavals in Java, Sumatra, and Indo- 
China; lack of trade-stimulating goods, 
sales agencies, trading vessels, and dif- 
ficulty of obtaining these from manu- 
facturing countries; inadequate trans- 
portation; lack of plantation labor, as 
in Malaya where, in addition to the de- 
crease in population during the Jap- 
anese occupation, 75-90% of available 
manpower is not in condition to work, 
and the food situation is desperate; 
the trend of trade interests in produc- 
ing countries toward estates when con- 


centration of effort on native output 
would get more rubber; and the recent 
price ceilings set on natural rubber 


which led some British estate produc- 
ers to prophesy few sales of “toa pro- 
duced rubber before March : 

If total synthetic a ae in the 
U. S. meets the estimated 650,000 tons, 
then 550,000 tons of GR-S_ will be 
needed in addition to the 100,000 tons 
of special-purpose synthetic. The ca- 
pacity of petroleum- derived GR-S 
plants now operating is approximatel) 
600,000 tons, a borderline figure that 
may necessitate reopening some of the 
alcohol-derived plants. Mr. Holt em- 
phasized the need of avoiding undue 
buying of GR-S especially at this time 
to avoid straining of supply facilities. 

Additional demand is placed on 
GR-S to replace reclaim in some appli 
cations as only 20-21,000 tons a month 
of reclaim are now being produced in 
comparison to fully 26,000 tons at the 
peak during the war. The reclaimers 
will be using constantly more synthetic 
scrap for at least three years, it 
timated, and future prospects for re- 
claim depend on success in reclaiming 
synthetic rubber and the continuing 
demands of consuming industries for 
the product. 


is e@s- 


Talks By Lockwood and Sparks 

Mr. Lockwood, after 
of Mr. Holt’s work, discussed the dif 
ficulties in getting rubber from the 
Far East and stated that the bulk of 
rubber used in 1946, and probably also 
in 1947, would be synthetic. He de 
cried the dependency on and overcon 
fidence in the early return of natural 
rubber and forecast a large consump- 


reviewing some 


tion of synthetic rubber. He under- 
lined Mr. Holt’s comments on produc- 
tion difficulties and, as an example, 


read parts of a letter from a plantation 
owner citing the damage to equipment 
and loss of labor. Mr. Lockwood also 
gave some experience encountered in a 
(Continued on page 828) 
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Plastics Technology 


Post-Forming Developments during the War and 
Their Applications to Peace-Time Products’ 


William I. Beach” 








Fig. 1. 


An Example of a Book Die Used in 
Early Forming Development 


OST-FORMING is similar in prin- 

ciple to other processes devoted to 
the art of molding, but differs in the 
treatment of material. Molding tech- 
nique in all their various forms more 
ov less fall into two distinct classes: 
namely, the molding of unprocessed 
materials into finished products and 
the forming or shaping of processed 
material from one plane or contour 
into a product having a_ different 
shape. Among the first are proced- 
ures for treating and molding resins, 
all forms of resin saturated fibrous 
mats, woven fabrics and paper by 
high-pressure or low-pressure meth- 
ods. The second class deals essentially 
with the physical deformation of crys- 


Presented before SPI Low-Pressure Industries 
Division Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 2. 

“Henry J. Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Fig. 3. Console Part for Military Airplane 











talline, amorphous, or a combination 
of amorphous and fibrous structure 
depending upon the nature of the ma- 
terial. To this group belong the hot 
or cold forming systems employed in 
the metal fabricating industries as 
well as those concerned with thermo- 
plastic and thermosetting compounds. 


Growth and Adaptation of Post-Forming 
to the Production of Aircraft 

Although post-forming is categori- 
cally classified as low-pressure mold- 
ing, it deviates from the conventional 
methods, largely in production tech- 
nique. In practice, post-forming has 
much in common with many of the 
metal fabricating plants. As in metal 
forming, thermosetting laminated sheet 
stock is stretched and deformed by ex- 
ternally applied forces. Interchange- 
ability of dies and tools from metal 
forming to plastic forming is frequent- 
ly possible. However it is seldom prac- 
tical to do so in view of the novel and 
unique die arrangements devised espe- 
cially for post-forming. 

This feature, which allows plastics to 
be formed with optimum speed and in- 
expensive tooling, is the direct out- 
growth of the war effort to expedite 
the production of airplanes. At a time 
when material shortages were taxing 
the ingenuity of the aircraft plants to 
maintain the necessary flow of mili- 
tary airplanes to the war theater, 
stringent conservation measures were 
put into force. The necessity of cast- 
ing about for replacement materials 
and ways and means for processing 
them led to the development of post- 
forming. 

Recognition that plastics had _ possi- 
bilities for playing a small, but im- 
portant part in the production of com- 
ponent parts came first. Means and 
ways for fabricating the material came 


second. Beginning in a modest way, 
small parts having post-formed sec- 


tions with simple bends were experi- 
mentally injected into the flow of air- 
craft parts intended for the various 
sub-assembly jigs and final assembly 


and Forming Die Fig. 4. 











Fig; 2. 


Lamp Bracket and Plunger-Type Die 


lines. Eventually, when the novelty 
wore off, and such parts ceased to be 
subjected to more than the 
rough shop handling to satisfy native 
curlosity, more confidence was inspired 
and, subsequently, more progress made 
in the advancement of tooling and die 
design. 

At the beginning even small part 
having simple right-angle 
more than one direction 
considerable problems. This was 
solved by the construction of the book 
die, Figure 1, which is typical of the 
tvpe of tooling used in the early stage 
of the forming development. lor rea- 
sons of cost, ease of construction, and 
particularly to expedite tooling, wood 
was the principal material employed in 
these dies. The fact that tooling could 
be made inexpensively and rapidly did 
much to encourage further interest in 
post-forming. 

Irom the conventional bending dies, 
the next step in tool design led to the 
forming of simple compound bends and 
curves. The lamp bracket shown 
Figure 2 is representative of the cali- 
ber of work demanded for production. 
The plunger-type die shown in Figure 
2 is one of the first to incorporate both 
hand and press operation. The force 
plug was attached to the ram of an 
arbor press. The sides were 
up by hand and clamped in place with 
ordinary “C” clamps. Eventually this 
work was accomplished automatically 
and in less time through the use of 
pneumatic Cams were de- 
vised to press the sides together when 
the plunger forced the spring loaded 
die downward to a stationary base. A 
plastic dome light bracket shown be- 


normal 


bends it 


introduced 


pushed 


presses. 


First Step in Forming Bomber Upper Ball Turret Housing 
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side the die denotes beads and angles 
drawn and formed in one and the same 
operation. 

Later, with advancement in both 
forming technique and production tool- 
ing, more complicated parts were pos- 
sible. Atter wood had Well in 
experimental and temporary dies, more 
permanent ones consisting of kirksite, 
masonite, aluminum, laminated and 
cast plastics, or a combination of sev- 
eral of the above were found more dur- 
able and required less maintenance. 
Furthermore, with two- and _ three- 
stage dies designed to function auto- 
matically with air presses, some parts 
could be formed faster and at lower 
cost than comparable metal ones made 
with conventional metal working equip- 
ment. Such parts are represented by 
console assemblies found in the cockpit 
of some of the latest military airplanes. 
The complete assembly consisting of 
more than 15 individual components 
support for various instru- 
ments and tough, resilient panels for 
the walls. In addition to the optimum 
reduction of cost and weight expected 
of formed laminated items other bene- 
fits are derived: namely, electrical and 
thermal insulation, resistance to abra- 
sion and and reduction of 
motor noise transmission. In Figure 
3 is shown a console part along with 
the forming die. The two base plates 


served 


provides 


corrosion, 


are fabric base laminated phenolic 
sheets. Upon the lower’ matching 
plate made of cast phenolic plastic 


rests the formed part. Directly above 
is the upper matching plate, which is 
also made of cast phenolic. 

While improved technique and tool- 
ing were responsible for the forming of 
compound and curvatures, an 
equal amount of work was devoted to 
ways and means for obtaining deep 
drawn shapes. Attention is called to 
Figure 4, 5, and 6, which depict three 
steps in the drawing of the upper ball 
turret housing used on a bomber air- 
plane. In Figure 4 the flat sheet or 
blank of 4s-inch laminated material is 
held in place by the steel pressure 
plates. Above it, attached to the ram 
of an air cylinder, is a kirksite ball 
punch. The lower socket portion of the 
mold is made from kirksite. 

round the edges are fastened pressure 
which exert the necessary hold- 
pressure and prevent lateral 
wrinkles developed as the material 
draws from extending down into the 
cavity of the formed part. Another 
view of the formed ball turret removed 
from the mold is shown in Figure 5. 
The size and shape is clearly defined 


pends 


aiso 


cams 


aown 


Fig. 5. 





Turret Housing Removed from Mold after Forming 


in this view. In the last view, Figure 
6, a direct comparison of a blank, 
drawn part, and part trimmed to fin- 
ished dimensions is presented for study. 
Adaptation of Post-Forming 

to Post-War Products 

By and large, post-forming during 
the past emergency was engaged in 
furthering the war effort. Time did 
not permit much, if any, postwar ex- 
perimentation. Consequently ventures 
in that direction as of this date have 
not been too plentiful. In a few in- 
stances some very remarkable work is 
being accomplished. But like the war 
period, when many subjects and prod- 
ucts were necessarily restricted as con- 
fidential matter, now business acumen 
dictates the time and place for mar- 
keting and _ publication. Hence _ the 
post-war activities and_ possibilities 
must be discussed advisedly through- 
out the balance of this paper. 

In the Northwest a processor of 
plastics saw the possibilities of a 
formed laminated plastic bread box to 
replace a plywood box then being used. 
The box in current use was approxi- 
mately 20 by 32 by 6 inches deep and 
contained 24 loaves of bread. A formed 
plastic box made from 1/16-inch grade 
“C” laminated sheet was placed in 
service for observation. A survey taken 
over a given length of time disclosed 
the fact that although the laminated 
box cost $8 as against $4.50 for the 
plywood box, its ten miles shipping 
cost per year was $12 as compared to 
$27 for the other type. The saving is 
obvious. 

An ingenious item now being pro- 
duced in considerable quantity is a deep 
freeze unit manufactured in Los An- 
geles, Calif. Figure 7 shows several 
views of the formed plastic container. 
Designed to accompany the sportsman 
on fishing or hunting trips, this freeze 
unit has ample capacity and refriger- 
ating life to transport game or fish 
hundreds of miles at a temperature 
well under 0° F. Oval in shape, the 
outside dimensions of the freezer are 
24 by 18 by 18. The outside surface, 
reference Figure 7, consists of formed 
laminated sheet material. All hard- 
ware is metal. Inside, spaced about 
two inches from the outer wall, is an 
aluminum container nested in a layer 
of Fiberglas insulation. Attached to 
the top is a perforated box which holds 
standard dry ice bricks. The drop 
from normal room temperature to -50° 
F. is accomplished in one hour. With 
50¢ worth of dry ice, the capacity of 
the storage box, the temperature with- 
in the container will stay below 0° F. 
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for 48 hours. The advantages offered 
by this deep freeze container are sey- 
eral. The insulating properties of the 
laminate are superior to those of metal 
so that it is unnecessary to provide 
breakers between the interior and ex- 
terior shells. turthermore the _ lid 
nests inside and is free to contact the 
‘metal, being an insulator itself. Ligit- 
ness, resistance to denting and corro- 
sion are other desirable features. In 
all, the deep freeze unit complete 
weighs 25 pounds. As far as is known, 
this is the only portable unit on the 
market that is designed for dry ice 
refrigeration. 

One of the most promising applica- 
tions for post-formed plastics is in the 
decorative field. Prior to World War 
II, decorative laminates were used to 
some considerable extent as wall panel- 
ing in hotels and public buildings, and 
more prolifically as surfacing for table 
and bar tops. However decorative 
sheet was usually restricted to flat 
surfaces. Cove bases and flanges, 
when used, were attached by chromium 
plated joining strips. Installation 
costs, plus the fact that some of the 
most attractive features of decorative 
patterns were frequently marred by 
attaching fixtures, was a disturbing 
factor. 

With the advent of formed decorative 
laminates, a newer and no doubt great- 
er application of these materials is in 
the offing. Since most plastic decora- 
tive sheet materials are paper base 
laminates, considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in achieving the 
forming characteristics of woven fab- 
ric or mat filled laminates. However 
right-angle bends and slight draws may 
now be obtained. As a result of ex- 
perimentation, one of the first items 
to be attempted was a sink tub. This 
is a unit in which the flat area, cove 
base, and edge flanges have been 
formed from a single sheet of decora- 
tive laminate. Although discussion on 
the above subject is limited and no il- 
lustrations are available, a complete 
kitchen unit has been assembled re- 
cently in which the sink, drainboard, 
service tables, and various wall sec- 
tions are entirely covered with formed 
decorative laminates. 

Summary and Conclusions 

An evaluation of the possibilities for 
post-forming in the future depends 
upon public acceptance, economic fac- 
tors, peformance, and utility. Inas- 
much as precedence based upon the 


Fig. 6. Comparison of Turret Housing Blank, 
Drawn Part and Trimmed Finished Part 
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above conditions is not sufficiently es- 
tablished to prognosticate the accomp- 
lishments of post-forming in the fu- 
ture, reservation of opinion or judg- 
ment is the best policy. However pres- 
ent trends in this work indicate that 
some important contributions to soci- 
ety may be forthcoming from _post- 
forming activities. 

The electrical industry consumes 
great quantities of laminated thermo- 
setting sheet material in forms of pow- 
er installations and household appli- 
ances. Already in many of these ap- 
plications, formed plastics are being 
used or are in the process of planning. 

The transportation field furnishes a 
likely prospect for formed plastics. No 
doubt worthwhile applications will be 
made in automobiles, buses, trailers, 
boats, and airplanes as a result of bet- 
ter strength-weight ratios and reduced 
costs of fabrication. For reasons al- 
ready mentioned formed plastics in 
many applications should be adapted 
admirably to the home. 

A prospect which has potential im- 
plications is the forming of low-pres- 
sure molding or laminated Fiberglas 
reenforced plastics. Recent successes 
indicate comparable formability to that 
of the fabric base products. With this 
development, structural materials are 
now available to post-forming. 





Geon Plastic Latex 


LASTIC latex made with Geon 

polyvinyl resins adaptable for the 
impregnation or plain coating of 
thread, yarn, string, and wire has been 
announced by The B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland, 
O. Cords and threads of nylon, Fiber- 
glas, silk, cotton, wool and rayon, as 
well as wire, have been successfully 
coated, and a variety of uses has been 
suggested, according to John R. Hoov- 
er, general sales manager of plastic 
materials. 

For stranded materials, a thin, even 
coat of Geon latex is applied to the 
thread or cord and heated, preferably 
in a tower having a graduated temper- 


New Formed Plastic Container for Deep Freeze Unit 


ature range from 150 to 300° F. This 
method yields optimum physical 
properties; while fair properties can 
be attained with a uniform tempera- 
ture of 200° F. The company has de- 
vised a tower apparatus employing this 
variable regulated temperature range 
and through which the material can 
be passed at a rate of 10 to 15 feet a 
minute, depending on the thickness of 
the coating. 

Geon plastic latices contain uniform 
plastic particles, each particle with its 
own quota of resin and plasticizer, 
thus facilitating the formation of co- 
herent uniform films and _ coatings. 
The resins are also supplied in water- 
dispersed form ready to plasticize; 
other ingredients may be added to the 
latices by the processor to obtain any 
necessary modifications. Textile fib- 
ers coated with Geon latex are grease, 
moisture, and abrasion resistant, are 
permeable when used in woven fabrics, 
and have greater durability than when 
uncoated. Applications include screen- 
ing, woven upholstery fabrics, tarpau- 
lins, fish lines, and thin walled insula- 
tion. The latices have also been used 
as coatings or impregnants for fabrics, 
paper, leather, and other materials. 





Saran Spray Packaging 


SPRAY packaging technique us- 

ing Saran films has been devised 

by Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
This technique employs Saran F-122 
latex and F-120 solvent-soluble resin 
films and can be applied to both large 
and small machinery and equipment. 
After inserting suitable desiccant 
units, a machine, such as an air com- 
pressor, is taped to cover sharp edges 
or projections and to provide an open- 
work lattice for subsequent coating. 
Saran F-120 is then sprayed on the 
taped structure to produce an overall 
cobweb-like covering. Finally, a coat- 
ing of F-122 latex is sprayed over the 
cobweb covering to provide a tough, 
waterproof, and dustproof finished 
package. If desired, one or more 
transparent windows .for inspectional 





Air Compressor with Saran Film Spray 
Packaging 


purposes or for identification can be 
provided by cutting the cobweb coating 
and taping in a sheet of Saran before 
coating with the latex film. An air 
compressor given the spray packaging 
technique is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 





Plastics Research at M.LT. 


HE Plastic Materials Manufactur- 

ers Association, Inc., has an- 
nounced the start of a long-range re- 
search program in plastics at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. This work will be 
under the supervision of Prof. A. G. 
H. Dietz, of the Department of Build- 
ing Engineering and Construction, who 
will be director of the project. Re- 
search will deal with the fundamental 
engineering properties of plastics and, 
if necessary, will set up new test meth- 
ods, according to W. Stuart Landes, 
president of the P.M.M.A. Included 
in the research program will be studies 
of such factors as the effect of molecu- 
lar structure upon the behavior of 
plastics; how the rate of loadings af- 
fects strength and ductility; behavior 
under long-term application of load- 
ing; behavior under repeated inter- 
mittent loading; the effect of various 
temperatures upon different plastics; 
and the effect of aging upon strength 
properties. 

The decision to conduct research on 
fundamental engineering properties of 
plastics, explained Mr. Landes, was 
preceded by a twelve-month survey of 
the need of precise data. Of the va- 
rious physical properties, the prelim- 
inary survey showed the mechanical 
properties to be most in need of study. 
The survey disclosed that electrical 
measurements are in a much better 
position than the mechanical and that 
existing information is generally sat- 
isfactory. It is the aim of the M.I.T. 
research to correlate physical proper- 
ties with chemical composition, but 
none of the research will be aimed at 
the development of new plastics. Only 
plastics now in existence, or which be- 
come commercially available, will be 
studied, and the results of such re- 
search will be published in scientific 
journals, with data made available to 
industrial laboratories of participating 
companies while the research is in 
progress. 

Representing the plastics association 
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on the steering committee for the proj- 
ect will be D. S. Frederick, vice presi- 
dent of Rohm & Haas Co., whose as- 
sistants will be Harold W. Paine, of 
kK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 

1. Adams, of Bakelite Corp.; W. 

Dow Chemical Co.; Howard 

Monsanto Chemical Co.; and 

Meyer, Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. 

Associated with Dr. Dietz on the 
M.1L.T. plastics committee are E. A. 
Hauser, E. R. Schwarz, W. H. Stock- 
and W. M. Murray. The as- 
sociation has named a test specimen 
committee composed of L. A. Sontag. 
of Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.; 

A. Gloor, Hercules Powder Co.; 
J. A. Murray, Plaskon Division, 
pe Owens-Ford Glass Co. Robert 
ns, of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


maver, 


ill act as 
A.S.T.M. in an advisory capacity to the 
committee. As dean 21 

at M.I.T., Prof. Edward L. 


will have overall direction of 


representative of the 


of engi- 


addition to obtaining engineer- 
information,” Mr. Landes. stated, 
s believed the program will de- 
1 personnel to work in plas- 

This would result 

m as well as lab- 

on the part of 

staff and 


progress 


Plans Marvinol Production 


LENN L. MARTIN, president of 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Balti- 
more, Md., has announced that the 
company is ready to manufacture its 
ew elastic plastic, Marvinol, and that 
the construction of a $1,500,000 plant 
authorized. This plant, which 
production by next fall, will 
timately have an annual capacity of 
bout 11,000,000 pounds of Marvinol- 
tvpe polyvinyl resins and will be oper- 
ted by the plastics and chemicals di- 
sion of the company. The new plant 
will manufacture only the raw mate- 
Experiments in the company 
i have shown the material 

» be suitable for such applications as 
Iti-colored wire insulation, trans- 
garden hose, hospital sheeting, 
fabrics, me- 
serving 
many 


has been 
ill be in 


aboratories 


parent 
wristwatch straps, woven 
tubings, 
heels, and 


teorological ballocns, 


trays, gloves, shoe 
others. 

Simultaneously Mr. Martin an- 

nounced that the division. has developed 

type of shoe soling, in one form 

} supe- 

and completely; 


. 1 1 . 
like leather soles, but far 
vear resistance 
to water. 


inol-type resins will vary 


ars . 
VIOUS 


Mar‘ 


rigid to a soft “rubbery” state. 


revealed that a pilot plant. 
cretly operating in Cleveland, has 
substantial quantities 
resins for the past two years. 
immediate future call 
ufacture only of the Marvinol 
marketed in a granular 
form which will be sold 
lv to fabricators and converters. 
\lso incorporated in the new divi- 
ion’s activities will be a complete cus- 
laboratory entirely de- 


velopment of new 


nee? proaucing 
f these 
for the 

( 

+ } ] 

uw ve | 
owder 


me? service 


ted 1 the de and 


unusual uses for Marvinol-type resins. 
This laboratory has already been es- 
tablished in Baltimore and _ fully 
staffed. 

Already developed from Marvinol 
resins for use in new Martin Airliners 
are leather-like resin coated fabrics for 
wall and floor coverings and for up- 
holstery. Other applications include 
insulation and terminal sleeves, 
control knobs, and instrument 
covers. Laboratory experiments have 
produced a decorative and scuffproof 
finish from Marvinol resins for the 
newly developed honeycomb _plastic- 
sandwich flooring in the Airliners. In 
early experiments with Marvinol, an 
inner tubé for tires was developed 
vhich gave highly successful test re- 
sults. This work was discontinued 
owing to material shortages, and there 
are no plans for resuming it at pres- 
ent. 


gas- 


Kets, 


Pyroxylin-Coated Fabrics 
and Paper 


A TOTAL of 6.4 million pounds of 
pyroxylin was spread during Oc- 
tober, 1945, an increase of 16 and 33% 
over the amounts spread during’ Sep- 
tember and August, respectively, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
Unfilled orders for pyroxylin-coated 
fabric materials at the end of October, 
1945, amounted to 12 million yards, or 
5% less than the 12.7 million yards on 
order at the end of September. AI- 
though “Light” cotton fabrics and 
“Heavy” cotton fabrics showed _in- 
creases in unfilled orders, they were 
more than offset by the decrease in 
unfilled orders for “Custom” coating. 
Shipments of 7.9 million yards of 
pyroxylin-coated fabric materials dur- 
ing October were 29% greater than the 
6.1 million yards shipped during Sep- 
tember. 

These data are based on reports of 
29 companies reporting to the Bureau 
f the Census. The statistics presented 
represent operation of processors who 
coat of impregnate fabrics or paper 
with soluble cotton or pyroxylin prep- 
aration, either separately or in combi- 
with other materials. “Light” 
cotton fabrics include sheetings and 
print cloths; “Heavy” cotton fabrics 
include drills, ducks, sateens, broken 
twills, and moleskins,. 


nation 





Silicones Discussed 


HE Thiokol Technical Club held a 

regular dinner-meeting on January 
23 on the premises of Thiokol Corp.., 
Trenton, N. J., which was attended by 
40 members and guests. Speaker of 
the evening was H. L. Boulton, of Dow- 
Corning Corp., whose topic was “Sili- 
cones—New Engineering Materials.” 
In the course of his talk Mr. Boulton 
described the chemical nature of the 
silicones, briefly traced the history of 
their development. and described the 
various silicone products, including 
fluids, greases, compounds, resins, 
varnish, and rubbers, giving their basic 
properties and major applications. 
Slides and samples were shown to il- 
lustrate many of the preparations and 
products mentioned. 
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Connecticut Group 
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trip to the Far East as a member of the 
Tripartite Committee studying the re- 
habilitation of rubber producing arcas, 

In his taik Dr. Sparks stated that 
present production capacities and 
prices for existing commercial  syn- 
thetic rubbers are such that only mod- 
ifications of present types can be ex- 
pected during the next few years, par- 
ticularly in view of the lack of war- 
time stimulus. The newer types now 
under investigation reflect the import- 
ance of control of functionality and 
molecular structure, and trend away 
from the classical polydiolefin ap- 
proach. Dr. Sparks reviewed discover- 
ies within the past 15 years which dis- 
proved the belief that the polydiolefin 
structure was necessary for rubber- 
like behavior and vuleanizability, and 
the belief in the necessity of a large 
excess of double bonds (overfunction- 
ality) for vulcanization. He _ pointed 
out the establishment of the principle 
of controlled marginal funtionality 
with the synthesis of Butyl rubber in 
1937 and the evidence that German 
thought also had begun to follow this 
new line. 


Business Meeting 

Following the technical meeting, a 
short business meeting was held, with 
the tentative chairman, Roger Bas- 
com, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., pre- 
siding. Preliminary plans call for two 
technical meetings and one summer so- 
cial meeting of the group each year, 
A nominating committee was named to 
select candidates for regular officer 
elections. Members of the committee 
are: W. J. O’Brien, Seamless Rubber 
Co.; I. C. Eaton, General Electric Co.; 
Stewart Boyd, Naugatuck Footwear; 
Al Jennings, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Fairfield branch; Otto 
Lang, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co.; 
G. C. Maasson, R. T. Vanderbilt Co.; 
George D’Olier, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc.; Fred Conover, Naugatuck Chem- 
ical; and Mr. Bascom. 





New Nevillac Plasticizer 


EVILLAC TS, a new plasticizing 
resin said to have very little odor 
and good color retention, has been 
placed on the market by The Neville 
Co., Pittsburgh 25, Pa. A clear am- 
ber, resinous oil with a vague phenol 
odor, Nevillac TS is very viscous and 
slow flowing. It is soluble in practic- 
ally all solvents except water, glycer- 
ine, and higher polyhydric alcohols, 
and is miscible with ethylene glycol 
and its di-and tri-derivatives. Nevillac 
TS is also claimed te be compatible 
with zein, cellulose derivatives, syn- 
thetic rubbers, terpene, alkyd, phenolic, 
vinyl, and coumarone-indene resins. 
This plasticizer has an average mo- 
lecular weight of 250. The specific 
gravity at 30.0/15.6° C. is approxi- 
mately 1.08. Refractive index at 25 
C. is 1.599. Distillation is essentially 
above 300° C., with slow decomposition 
starting at about 370° C. Suggested 
uses for the new product are as a plas- 
ticizer, softener, impregnant, and for 
waterproof and greaseproof paper coat- 
ings. 
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STATEX-B 


IN TREADS FOR HEAVY DUTY TIRES 


Ability to minimize heat build-up with abrasion resistance 
superior to HMF carbons suggests Statex-B in combination 
with Micronex for both GR-S and natural rubber. 


TRUCK TIRE BODY STOCKS 


Statex-B has established itself in natural rubber as well as 
in GR-S breaker, cushion and top ply compounds. Indica- 
tions are that for lower plies Statex-B compounds are as cool 
running as zinc oxide stocks and exhibit improved flex life. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


Statex-B shows outstanding advantages in GR-S belt, friction 
and cover stocks. There are many other uses in mechanicals 
for Statex-B. Statex-B compounds yield good tests under con- 
ditions of high or low temperature and under these severe 
conditions show great resistance to flex. 


The best answer to the carbon compounding 
problems of today is STATEX-B 


MICRONEX for 30 years FURNEX 


the Standard Reinforcing Carbon The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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Highlights— 


The reaction of the U. S. industry to 
the 20'4¢-a-pound price for Far East- 
ern natural rubber was generally fa- 
vorable; while some producers in the 
i:ar East indicated that a higher price 
would be necessary to defray rehabili- 
tation and higher labor costs. Some 
of the aspects of future U. S. govern- 
ment and industry policy have become 
evident although the report of the In- 
ter-Agency Policy Committee on Rub- 
ber is now not expected to be made 
public until the first part of March. 
Continued government control and op- 
eration of most of the synthetic rubber 
plants for several years is anticipated, 
and the required use of a _ certain 
amount of synthetic rubber even after 
natural rubber is available in unlim- 
ited quantities seems quite probable. 
In spite of continued material short- 


MONTH 


ages, particularly in textiles, and the 
uncertain labor picture, earnings in the 
industry are expected to be at record 
levels during 1946. An increase in the 
price of textiles granted by the OPA 
on February 20 should improve the tex- 
tile supply picture. A _ precedent-set- 
ting conference between management 
representatives of the Big Four rubber 
companies and the URWA (CIO) be- 
gan in Washington on February 19. 
The union’s. seven-point wage-hour 
program was the major subject tor dis- 
cussion. Industry spokesman stated 
that in view of the government’s wage- 
price policy as announced on [ebruary 
15, any agreement for a wage increase 
would become official only after its 
approved by the new Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board as a basis for price in- 
creases. Negotiations were concluded 
on March 2 with an agreement for a 
flat wage increase of 18'2¢ an hour for 
all employes covered by the agreement. 


Postwar Policy Takes Shape 


With the announcement of an_ in- 
terim price of 204 ¢-a-pound, f.o.b. 
Far Eastern ports, for natural rubber 
by the State Department on January 
28, the CPA announced plans for in- 
creasing the current ration of natural 
to GR-S synthetic rubber in industry 
products if receipts of natural rubber 
during the next several months live up 
to expectations. Although the much 
heralded report of the Inter-Agency 
Policy Committee on Rubber is now not 
expected to be made public until some 
time in March, independent actions by 
various government agencies and state- 
ments by industry spokesmen have 
given some indication of the probable 
future trends of government and _ in- 
dustry policy. Natural rubber usage 
in the United States will not gain its 
prewar volume for some time to come. 
The industry will try to combat rising 
costs during the postwar period by 
stabilizing labor costs, modernizing 
equipment, increasing the diversifica- 
tion of its products, and seeking a re- 
duction in the federal excise tax on 
tires and tubes. The recent price in- 
crease granted the textile industry by 
the OPA should do much to improve 
the tight fabric situation in the rubber 
industry. 


The Natural Rubber Price 
and Supply Situation 


The announcement by the State De- 
partment on January 28 of a price of 
20'4¢ a pound for the purchase of nat- 
ural rubber from British, Dutch, and 
French areas in the Far East was 
viewed with satisfaction by the rubber 
industry in this country as a contribu- 
tion to price stability of both natural 
and synthetic rubbers, but it is under- 
stood that natural rubber producers in 
the Far East consider the price too low. 


Such a price, if maintained over a long 
period of time, is expected to contrib- 
ute much to continued stability of the 
U. S. rubber industry. However, the 
agreement with the British expires on 
March 31, 1946, and with the Dutch 
and the French on June 30, 1946, and 
the price most likely will again be ad- 
justed. It is very probable that the 
United States will seek to lower the 
price, but this action will meet with 
active opposition on the part of the 
producing countries. The British Gov- 
ernment pays growers the equivalent 
of 16 9/10¢ a pound at collecting points, 
according to latest reports, and the dif- 
ference between that and the 20%¢ 
charged the United States is said to be 
the minimum for selecting, packing, 
and shipping rubber to the ports. Ma- 
layan planters say the 16 9/10¢ price 
is too low owing to increased produc- 
tion costs. In a protest made recently 
to the Colonial Secretary in London 
the planters state that it is impossible 
for them to pay labor costs and reha- 
bilitate their estates. The Malayan 
planters are pressing the British Gov- 
ernment to secure a revised agreement 
with the United States raising the price 
from the present 204¢, f.o.b. the Far 
Eastern ports, to 28 to 30¢ delivered 
in the United States. In general the 
attitude of the American rubber indus- 
try was summed up by one manufactur- 
er, when he said: 

“We will use imported natural rub- 
ber at a fair price—if it isn’t fair we 
will use our own rubber.” 

With regard to the supply of natural 
rubber, it will be two years or more 
before American industry can return to 
unlimited use of the natural product be- 
cause of the difficulty of restoring pro- 
duction in liberated areas, members of 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
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tion’s Rubber Advisory Committee 
were told by W. James Sears, director 
of the CPA Rubber Division, at a meet- 
ing on kebruary 1 in Washington. Mr. 
Sears stated that if receipts of natural 
rubber during the next six months bear 
out present estimates, it will be possi- 
ble to more than double the current 
ratio of natural to GR-S synthetic rub- 
ber. He pointed out that this still 
would leave the industry far short of 
requirements for unlimited use since 
the percentage rise would only be from 
the present 10 to about 25% at the 
end of six months. 

The nation began the year with an 
inventory of 125,000 tons of natural 
rubber. Present reconversion  plan- 
ning is based on receipt this year of 
some 300,000 tons from all sources, as 
now estimated. If the receipts on 
which the planning is based do not ma- 
terialize, the rate of conversion might 
have to be slowed, it was pointed out. 

The Committee discussed the tenta- 
tive schedule for reconversion to wider 
use of natural rubber and _ recom- 
mended that a “conservative” national 
working inventory be maintained dur- 
ing the period while natural rubber is 
in short supply. Until more informa- 
tion is available on the amount of nat- 
ural rubber that may be forthcoming as 
a result of new production in the Far 
East, the Committee recommended that 
an adequate inventory position be 
maintained which the Rubber Division 
believes should be about eight month’s 
supply. 

L. B. Proctor, vice president of the 
Rubber Development Corp., gave the 
following picture of the natural rub- 
ber situation in the Far East, based on 
the best information available to gov- 
ernment agents in those countries: 

INDO-CHINA. There was believed 
to have been 170,000 tons stored here 
at the end of the war, but at least 15,- 
000 tons were sabotaged. The RDC 
is counting on no more than 150,000 
tons in the next six months if labor and 
shipping can be secured to transport 
this rubber out of the country. New 
production for 1946 probably will not 
exceed 25,000 to 35,000 tons, which is 
about half of the prewar annual pro- 
duction. 

MALAYA. Much of the rubber has 
come down from the up-country, and 
50,000 to 60,000 tons of stock were re- 
covered on reoccupation, of which a 
good proportion has been shipped to 
consuming areas. The labor force is 
dissipated, and it is doubtful if more 
than 30% of the prewar force can be 
rounded up. New production for the 
first quarter of 1946 is put as low as 
15,000 tons, with 24,000 tons additional 
likely to be produced in the second 
quarter. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA. teports 
indicate between 80,000 and 90,000 tons 
available in stockpiles. There is no 
information on possibilities of new pro- 
duction. 

Industry Advisory Committee mem- 
bers who attended this meeting were: 
Charles H. Baker, Charles H. Baker 
Co. (Goodyear Footwear Corp.); John 
L. Collyer, B. F. Goodrich Co.; Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; F. D. Hendrickson, American 
Hard Rubber Co.; Howard W. Jordan, 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co.; F. Thatcher 
Lane, Seamless Rubber Co.; P. W. 
Litchfield, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; A. L. Freedlander, Dayton Rubber 
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Mfg. Co.; Jean H. Nesbit, U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co.; William O’Neil, Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co.; Thomas Rob- 
bins, Jr., Hewitt Rubber Co.; J. P. 
Seiberling, Seiberling Rubber Co.; Her- 
bert E. Smith, United States Rubber 
Co.; J. Newton Smith, Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co.; F. F. Sommers, 
Rainfair, Inc.; James A. Walsh, Arm- 
strong Rubber Co.; and Robert S. Lan- 
ders, Landers Corp. 
The Combined Rubber Committee 
Formation of a Combined Rubber 
Committee, comprising representatives 
of the six major rubber producing and 
consuming countries, to continue allo- 
cation control over rubber supplies dur- 
ing the period of world shortage was 
announced on January 29 by George 
Tisdale, chairman and United States 
member of the group. The Committee 
will carry on allocation control previ- 
ously maintained through the Combined 


aw Materials Board and its Rubber 


Committee, but will function as an 
autonomous group. Member countries 
and their official representatives fol- 
low: Belgium, C. Duchateau, Belgian 
Economie Mission, Canada, G. C. Bate- 
man, Department of Reconstruction & 
Supply; France, Jean Lageat, French 
Supply Council; Netherlands, E. C. 
Zimmerman, Commissioner for the 
Netherlands Indies; United Kingdom, 
Douglas Campbell, British Raw Mate- 
rials Mission; United States, Mr. Tis- 
dale, Bureau of International Supply, 
CPA. 

Government Urged to Retain 

Synthetic Plants 

William L. Batt, chairman of the 
OWMR Inter-Agency Policy Commit- 
tee on Rubber, was present at the 
above-mentioned February 1 meeting 
of the CPA Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee and received the latest in- 
formation regarding the position of 
the rubber industry on the control or 
disposition of the U. S. owned synthet- 
ic rubber industry. Leaders of the 
rubber manufacturing industry rec- 
ommended indefinite federal ownership 
of the synthetic rubber plants in the 
interests of national security and to 
control and stabilize the price of nat- 
ural rubber from the Far East. To 
carry out the postwar security program 
the manufacturers told the CPA that 
at least 250,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber should be turned out annually. It 
was also recommended that facilities 
to produce another 350,000 tons should 
be retained in standby condition ready 
to be placed into operation on short no- 
tice. 

If such a large amount of synthetic 
rubber is made for security and price 
stabilization reasons even when natural 
rubber is available in unlimited quan- 
tities, the manufacturers agreed that 
it must be used and used equitably by 
all members of the industry. Obvious- 
ly, therefore, federal regulation of the 
synthetic rubber industry is required. 
Despite their inherent objections to the 
government staying in the synthetic 
rubber business, industry leaders are 
reconciled to the fact that neither they 
nor the federal government can aban- 
don the $750,000,000 investment, it was 
reported. Since private capital hesi- 
tates to gamble on large-scale produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber unless it has 
pretty good assurance of a profitable 
market and since this may not be pos- 


sible if the price of natural rubber 
drops to or below the present 18!2¢ a 
pound price for synthetic, continued 
government control and operation 
seems the only solution. 


Litchfield “Notes” on Rubber Policy 


In the fifth of the series of “Notes 
on America’s Rubber Industry”, Mr. 
Litchfield on February 20 in a bulletin 
entitled “A National Policy for Rub- 
ber” also strongly advocated continued 
government ownership of the nation’s 
GR-S synthetic rubber plants. 

“The present position of the Govern- 
ment as owner of the facilities for the 
production of synthetic tire rubber 
(GR-S) does not place it in direct com- 
petition with privately owned _busi- 
ness,” Mr. Litchfield said. “So long 
as Government owns all of the GR-S 
plants, it is not directly competitive 
with private enterprise. Should the 
Government dispose of some of its 
plants to private owners and retain the 
others, however, we would immediate- 
ly find Government in direct competi- 
tion with private enterprise and there- 
by in conflict with fundamental Ameri- 
can principles,” he added. 

Mr. Litchfield emphasized that two 
prime factors involved in establishing 
a national policy for synthetic rubber 
were the matter of national safety and 
the price to be placed on natural rub- 
ber. The restraining influence of our 
synthetic rubber plants on the price of 
natural rubber is more likely to be ex- 
erted if they continue under govern- 
ment ownership rather than under pri- 
vate ownership, it was said. Under 
private ownership the objective would 
be profit. Profitable operations could 
be more readily achieved for synthetic 
rubber if the price of the competing 
natural rubber were high rather than 
low. This point is especially true with 
the general rubber situation in such 
highly unsettled state as it is today. 
Two more years of government own- 
ership of the synthetic rubber plants 
will save the American consumer many 
millions of dollars in the price he must 
pay for tires, Mr. Litchfield added. 

The arbitrary fixing of a price on 
natural rubber of 5¢ a pound over the 
economically justified price would in 
a single year cost the American con- 
sumer of rubber products about $80,- 
000,000. At such a rate of saving the 
original cost of the synthetic rubber 
plants would be compensated for in 
less than ten years, it was also stated. 

Meanwhile the question of private 
vs. government ownership of these syn- 
thetic plants is not nearly so pressing 
as the need of a continuous supply of 
GR-S with which to meet the nation’s 
tire needs. Developments within the 
next two years could conceivably alter 
our national viewpoint on the ques- 
tion. We are more likely to be right 
in the end if we continue government 
ownership of these plants until clarifi- 
cation of the rubber picture has pro- 
gressed much farther than it has at 
this time, Mr. Litchfield concluded. 
Batt Committee Report 

The report of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Rubber Policy which will 
recommend the national policy on syn- 
thetic rubber plant disposal, the estab- 
lishment of rubber stockpiles, the en- 
couragement of rubber research and de- 
velopment, our buying program for 
Far Eastern rubber, and on other im- 
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portant items is expected to be made 
public by OWMR Director Snyder dur- 
ing the first week in March. This re- 
port will recommend the type of action 
or legislation required by the Presi- 
dent and Congress to insure a satis- 
factory national policy on rubber that 
will prevent this country from ever 
being caught without adequate sup- 
plies of this vital raw material. 


Rubber Industry Appraisal 1946-1948 


EK. F. Hutton & Co., New York, in its 
“Fortnightly Market and Business Sur- 
vey” for February 7 presented a very 
interesting discussion of the future of 
the rubber industry entitled “Rubber 
Industry — An Appraisal 1946-1948.” 
Under the heading of “Important Sta- 
tistical Data” sales, per cent. operat- 
ing income of total sales, earnings per 
share, etc., are given for the period 
1939 through 1945 with 1946 estimated, 
for six companies, Firestone, General, 
Goodrich, Goodyear, Lee, U. S. Rubber. 
Aside from this information and a dis- 
cussion of the outlook for comparative 
earnings, many other comments found 
in this study are worth recording. 

“Tt is now expected that the rubber 
industry will experience during 1946 
the largest peacetime production in its 
history. This anticipated high level is 
predicted primarily on the backlog of 
deferred demand built up during the 
war years. However once this back- 
log is eliminated, a sharp drop in out- 
put seems likely. The strong compe- 
titive characteristics of the industry 
are likely to emerge again as individual 
companies pursue aggressive efforts 
to better their position. Some im- 
provement in the longer range per- 
spective is possible from anticipated 
stability for raw material prices due to 
synthetic production. Less working 
capital will be required as heavy in- 
ventories will not be necessary in view 
of the availability of synthetic rubber. 
The earnings of leading tire producers 
will show a considerable improvement 
for 1946, in spite of large reductions 
in sales volumes, as a result of the 
elimination of the excess profits tax 
and of the need for heavy charges for 
contingency reserves,” according to the 
first paragraph of this study. 

“While the current demand picture 
indicates a high level of activity run- 
ning throughout 1947, it is likely, with 
the elimination of the backlog of de- 
ferred demand and greater reliance 
upon the original equipment market, 
that the inherent competitive factors 
in the industry will become more pro- 
nounced . . . Heavy demands for non- 
tire products exist also, but when the 
backlog of consumers’ deferred pur- 
chases and inventory requirements has 
been met, a substantial reduction in 
output may also be expected. Mar- 
kets for non-tire products are less cy- 
clical than for the tire industry, and a 
much greater expansion for non-tire 
porducts is anticipated by the industry. 
This expansion is unlikely to occur at 
a rate during the next several years 
which will offset the current inflated 
production rate due to deferred de- 
mands. 

“Approximately two-thirds of the 
cost of a tire is rubber. Wages and 
salaries account for about 25%. Dur- 
ing the war years costs were increased 
for a number of reasons: longer proc- 
essing time for synthetic rubber, a loss 
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of skilled labor to the Army, produc- 
tion of larger tire and tube sizes, loss 
of efficiency due to longer hours, pro- 
duction of new products, and a sharp 
increase in hourly wage rates and aver- 
age weekly earnings since 1941. 

“Apart from the question of prices, 
labor problems constitute the greatest 
uncertainty for the industry. (Whole- 
sale tire and tube prices increased 
2.7% from August, 1939, to Novem- 
ber, 1945. The current ceiling prices 
were established in May, 1942.) There 
js considerable agitation on the part 
of unions for a six-hour day. Labor 
strikes can, of course, seriously re- 
strict operations. Even though there 
are no interruptions from this source, 
there is a lack of skilled labor which 
probably will be more determinant of 
maximum operations than either raw 
materials or plant equipment. 

“The industry is attempting to meet 
this source of rising costs in two ways: 
one, through higher productivity as a 
result of the installation of new equip- 
ment and processes; two, through de- 
centralization of plants.” 

Based on an expected production of 
goods during 1946 with a value of $1.5 
billion, earnings for this year should be 
at record levels, substantially above 
those for the war years, this report 
states. 

“Increased costs will reduce profit 
margins from the high point reached 
during the last few years. However, 
they should remain at satisfactory lev- 
els unless the industry is forced to ac- 
cept higher costs without compensating 
price increases. Some economies have 
been achieved through the reduction of 
fixed charges and through increased 
productivity stemming principally from 
improved methods and the accumula- 
tive effect of many minor technological 
changes. Earnings will be improved 
over those of the war years in spite of 
lower sales volume primarily because 
of the elimination of the excess profits 
taxes and smaller charge-offs to re- 
serves.” 

Excise Tax Reduction Desired 


Along this same line of the trend 
of industry thinking and activities for 
the future, it is understood that The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
plans to present a brief to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment requesting a reduction of the 
excise tax on tires and tubes. A bill 
has been introduced in Congress that 
would reduce after June 30 the federal 
excise tax on luxury items such as 
furs, jewelry, cosmetics, and liquor, and 
the industry is taking the position that 
if a tax reduction is to be granted here, 
there is an even greater reason why 
the tax on such necessities as tires and 
tubes should also be reduced. The fed- 
eral levy is about 10-11% of the manu- 
facturer’s selling price to the retailer 
as compared with the 5% levy on 
trucks and automobile parts and ac- 
cessories and a 7% tax on passenger 
cars and motorcycles. 

Unfortunately the industry may have 
difficulty in obtaining a reduction of 
this excise tax on tires and tubes be- 
cause of the fact that the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau can collect with this tax 
about $100,000,000 a year from about 


25 tire manufacturers as compared 


With the necessity of collecting the 
luxury tax from hundreds and_ thou- 
The tax on a pop- 


sands of retailers. 





ular size 6.00x16 tire at the present 
time is $1.17 and on the tube is 28¢. 
The bigger the tire or tube, the great- 
er the tax. 


Textile Price Increase Granted 


The announcement by the OPA on 
February 20 of a general price increase 
for the cotton textile industry was an- 
other important development expected 
to remove what had become almost the 
No. 1 bottleneck holding back tire and 
mechanical goods production in the 
rubber industry. The government pro- 
gram provides a general price increase 
to the cotton textile industry in recog- 
nition of recent increases in the parity 
price of raw cotton and of approved 
wage boosts granted by many mills. 
The scale of increases for various 
grades of textiles is now being worked 
out. On an average, it will mean an 
additional 342¢ a pound to the mill or 
about a penny a yard. 

As a further lever to get mills back 
into production of fabrics for such 
things as mechanical and other rubber 
goods, as well as for tires, CPA will re- 
quire looms which have been engaged 
in the production of these essential fab- 
rics during the past five years and 
which are now engaged in turning out 
less needed material, to resume the 
manufacture of the more important 
types of fabrics. These are the types 
of fabrics on which a flat 5% incen- 
tive bonus is being granted. 


WAC Plant Disposals 


An aircraft piston-ring factory, op- 
erated by the Perfect Circle Co. at 
Richmond, Ind., is to be sold, subject 
to the priority right of federal govern- 
ment agencies, to Firestone for $1,715,- 
650, War Assets Corp. announced Feb- 
ruary 8. The sale covers only land and 
buildings, the latter having a total 
floor area of 270,469 square feet. The 
Firestone company has announced that 
the postwar use of the project will 
cover the processing of plastic and rub- 
ber materials, with 1,500 persons em- 
ployed. Perfect Circle Co. will spend 
$506,000 for the purchase of WAC- 
owned equipment now in the Richmond 
plant. All mechanical units not put to 
use by Perfect Circle will be removed 
by the WAC at government expense, 
it was stated. 

Two partially completed buildings 
at Norwalk, Conn., which were to have 
been used by the Norwalk Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. in the manufacture of tires, to- 
gether with a considerable quantity of 
construction material for their comple- 
tion, were announced as being for sale 
or lease, by WAC on February 8. The 
plant site area is approximately 20,000 
square feet, and the main building, a 
four-story structure with basement, is 
70% complete. The office building is 
40% complete. On February 11 it was 
announced that Norwalk Tire had com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase 
of this property and was immediately 
undertaking completion of the project. 
Under terms of the sale Norwalk will 
pay the government approximately 
$519,000 for the property and the work 
done to date. John W. Whitehead, 
president of the Norwalk company, 
stated that it will cost about $100,000 
to complete the project, and he ex- 
pressed hope that the job may be fin- 
ished in about 30 days. Mr. White- 
head said that about 300 new employes 
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will be taken on when the plant is fin- 
ished and equipped. 

A plant at Sycamore, IIl., operated 
by the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. and 
readily adaptable for the commercial 
production of communication wire, was 
announced as available for sale or 
lease by WAC on January 30. This 
plant has an estimated capacity of 
6,500 miles of field telephone wire a 
month. The property has eight build 
ings with 20 sections, two buildings of 
which are new, on a tract of slightly 
less than 3% acres. Production equip- 
ment on the premises is limited to 
braiders, stranders, spindle winders, 
aging units, butt welders, and similar 
items. There are no machine, sheet, 
metal or metal forming tools. 


OPA’s Drive against Used Tire Violations 
Millions of potential death-trap tires 
for motorists have been removed from 
the market through the Office of Price 
Administration’s nationwide drive to 
protect motorists from both inflated 
prices and unsafe casings, OPA an- 
nounced February 4. More than 300 
violations, many involving carloads or 
truckloads of casings, have been’ un- 
covered in a campaign launched last 
fall and still under way. More than 
a hundred treble damage suits, 144 in- 
junctions, and ten criminal cases have 
already been filed as a direct result of 
OPA’s campaign. Many of these cases 
have involved wholesale sales of 
“gvp-o” processed tires, which last fall 
flooded many markets particularly the 
metropolitan areas of California, IIli- 


nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, and Ohio. 
Tire dealers have been accustomed 


to selling worn and broken casings to 
junk dealers at scrap rubber prices, 
OPA said. This practice has contin- 
ued, but some of these junkmen have 
been selling the casings at a good prof- 
it to disreputable recappers who have 
made token repairs and recapped the 
tires despite the fact that the casings 
were unsafe for use. The drive re- 
vealed that junk tires with OPA ceil- 
ings as low as 15¢ have been sold as 
sound used tires or recaps for as much 
as $10.50. 

The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers, Inc., and _ its 
members were praised by OPA offi- 
cials for sponsoring an extensive edu- 
cational campaign to combat this death 
on wheels. Reliable dealers, the agen- 
cy said, are reducing the accident toll 
greatly by checking used tires care- 
fully to assure that all defects in us- 
able tires are properly repaired be- 
fore the tires are sold and that casings 
unfit for repairs are used only as scrap 
rubber. The recapping of scrap tires 
will remain a dangerous racket as long 
as the tire supply continues to lag be- 
hind demand, the OPA pointed out. 


RMA Report on 1945 Tire Production 

According to estimates released by 
RMA, the tire manufacturing industry 
produced approximately one tire for 
every automobile on the road in 1945. 
Production of passenger-car tires 
totaled 28,147,538. While this ex- 
ceeded the war-restricted quotas estab- 
lished early in 1945, output fell far 
short of meeting long pent-up civilian 
demand, it was said. 

A. L. Viles, Association president, 
noted, however, that rapidly accelerat- 
ing production in the closing months 
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of 1945 and steadily increasing produc- CPA Consulting Technical Committees The Reconstruction Finance Corp, 
tion since the first of the year had car- Five new consulting technical com- has announced that about 8,000 tons of Rubbe 
ried current weekly output to an all-  mittees have been formed since V-J natural rubber from the liberated areas G. A. 
time record high by the middle of Feb- Pay, making a total of 22 such groups 0f the kar East have been received in Morri 
ruary. which will assist the CPA Rubber Di- New_York, N. Y., since the war ended, J” Gpy 
“Textiles used in the tire trade are yjsion in charting the steps to be taken Mr. Sears said, but it is stored in bond ‘etek, 
still critically short, but barring inter- to provide the rubber manufacturing and will be available to American in- y. V. 
ruptions resulting from these short-  jndustry with increased amounts of dustry only when and if it is released J (onn. 
ages or other causes, there is every in- natural rubber, the agency announced by. the a ombined Rubber Committee, York; 
dication that the industry will attain” jate in January. Pointing out that This, of course, does not include the Sons, 
its 1946 goal of 66 million passenger- only about 500 tons of natural rubber V0 tons mentioned above that have } wate, 
car tires,” Mr. Viles said. from the liberated areas of the Far #lready been added to the country’s Bristc 
“Thus by early 1941, the accumulated East had become available to industry “Vailable supplies of natural rubber. dum ( 
backlog of tire demand should be near- jn the United States since the war The membership ef rubber industry Hal 
ly satisfied. At present, tires are be- ended, Mr. Sears said that these com- technical consulting committees is as J pan, 
ing snapped up as rapidly as they  wmittees would render invaluable serv- follows: ler, N 
reach dealers’ shelves, and it will re-  jce in helping to decide where and when BRAKE LintInG. H. F. Groendyk, | Labor 
quire at least a year to place working natural rubber could be used during chairman, Manhattan Rubber  Divi- Flikki 
inventory stocks in normal balance.” the period when supplies will remain — sion, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- Luzer 
With the Armed Services taking mil- short. saic, N. J.; W. Dodge, Ferodo & Asbes- 4 Kellel 
lions of casings, 1945 truck and bus The new consulting technical com- tos, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J.; Wil- Park, 
tire production far outstripped 1941  mittees are those for chemically blown liam Nanfeldt, Firestone Industrial Rubbe 
output. The estimate showed 16,346,- sponge, foamed latex products, rubber Products Co., Inc., New Castle, Ind.; | Vulea 
411 units produced in 1945; 11,148,278 band, rubber thread, and rubber toy ©, A. Schell, Thermoid Rubber Co.. IND 
units in 1941. manufacturers. None were allowed Trenton, N. J.; Edward Wells, Johns- Vv. N 
As in the case of passenger-car tires, natural rubber during the war. The Manville Corp., New York; R. E. Tape 
chief uncertainty in the truck and bus other 17 committees were appointed Spokes, American Brakeblok Division, F. Zi 
tire production picture is the textile by the Office of Rubber Director and American Brake Shoe Co., Detroit, | q. J 
shortage. While passenger-car tires the WPB Rubber Bureau. Mich. Mtg. 
give high performance when built en- “The advice given to the various gov- CHEMICALLY BLOWN SponGe. J. F, | Seam 
tirely with synthetic rubber, truck- and ernment rubber organizations by the McWhorter, chairman, Ohio Rubber ] Conn. 
bus-size casings still require a propor- leading technical men of the rubber Co., Willoughby, 0.; George Sprague, Chica 
tion of natural rubber in their construc- manufacturing industry has been inval- Sponge Rubber Products, Derby, Conn.: INS 
tion for optimum service in the larger uable,” Mr. Sears said. “Without it, [7 Parker, Dryden Rubber Co., Schat 
sizes. Thus the unsettled conditions certain phases of the work would have Keokuk, Iowa; H. S. Liddick, Davidson | Rome 
of the Far Eastern producing areas been most difficult if not impossible Rubber Co., Boston, Mass.; Marcus , 
may have a bearing on production of to accomplish, Orr, B. F. Goodrich, Akron, 0.; Stan- Wire 
tires in larger sizes, at least to the ex- _“This technical assistance made pos- ton Glover, U. S. Rubber, Naugatuck, son, | 
tent that conditions in Sumatra and _ sible the conversion from natural to Cone D. C 
Java, principally, are still limiting ship- synthetic rubbers in orderly fashion. Ge pide ie eae Co 
ments of plantation rubber, Mr. Viles In 1940 only 1% of all rubber consumed FOAMED LATEX PRODUCTS. J. J. Al- Simp 
pointed out. —not including reclaim—in the United en, chairman, Firestone Rubber & ens 
The estimates on 1945 production al- States was synthetic. But by the mid- Latex Products Co., Fall River, Mass.; Blak 
so covered passenger, truck, and bus dle of 1945 consumption of synthetic W. M. Reid, Dunlop Tire & Rubber ee 
tubes. The year’s production totaled rubber had increased to 87% of the Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; M. Berman, hia 
41,101,866 units, compared with 57,- total consumed. Hewitt Rubber ( pod ase Buffalo; E. C. old A 
432,767 units in 1941. Manufacturers’ “Now we are planning a reversed Svendsen, U. S. Rubber, Mishawaka, CC 
inventories were 3,670,544 units on procedure. When additional amounts 1d.; Marcus Orr; C. H. Barnes, Good- Rubb 
January 1, 1946, the date at which the of natural rubber are allocated to the Year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. Crow 
industry was permitted generally to United States and arrive in the coun- GAS MASK. H. A. Winkelmann, Md.: 
use Butyl rubber, the new synthetic try, it will be possible to permit the use chairman, Dryden Rubber, Chicago, Mfg. 
tube stock. With this American-made of larger percentages in rubber prod- Ill.; E. A. Norris, Acushnet Process Jeuk: 
synthetic rubber in adequate supply, ucts. It will be necessary to allot in- Co., New Bedford, Mass.; G. M. Me- Gren 
virtually all tubes manufactured in creases in usage first to the items that Clelland, Continental Rubber Co., Erie, esied 
1946 will be made of Butyl in light of require natural rubber for improve- Pa.; M. J. Sanger, General Tire & Rub- Rubt 
its proven superiority for this purpose ment in quality, and here the advice ber Co., Wabash, Ind.; R. W. McGa- tin ] 
to any other known basic raw mate- of the technical consulting committees hey, B. F. Goodrich; H. N. Jackson, U. Mi 
rials, the Association spokesman ex- will be sought. We have been assured S. Rubber, Passaic, N. J.; S. C. Nicol, Smit 
plained. that they will continue to advise the Goodyear; H. A. Anderson, Mine Safe- Reni 
The detailed report on the 1945 pro- Rubber Division during this period of ty Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; ~~ 
duction of automotive pneumatic cas-  reconversion as they did during the John A. MacKay, Sun Rubber Co., Bar- Wiln 
ings and tubes is given in the following war.” berton, ; W. S. Chinery, Industrial Park 
table: Har} 
ESTIMATED AUTOMOTIVE PNEUMATIC CASING AND TUBE SHIPMENTS — PRODUCTION AND INVENTORY —- DECEMBER, 1945, me 
YEARS 1945 AND 1941 C7 
" Replacement Y oul 
Original Total Production Inventory Whit 
Equipment War Orders Civilian Export Shipments During Month End of Month M. J 
Passenger Casings stone 
December, 1945 229,497 1,015 3,183,431 3,442,777 Mi 
November, 1945 $41,536 1.466 3,113,702 3,481,568 Acth 
Year 1945 1,116,15% 124,79 25,350,723 “6,804,197 A . 
Year 1941 19.855.693 34,117,268 54,560,384 50,391,918 dick 
Truck and Bus Casings Co., 
December, 1945 148,490 6,946 662,143 $54,143 1,026,252 Faul 
November, 1945 294,396 6,579 666,856 1,000,881 989,695 677,014 RJ 
Year 1945 4,866,521 4,596,380 6,441,150 6 16,189,742 16,346,411 851,106 Pinna 
Year 1941 4,924,615 5.776.145 902,790 11,603,550 11,148,278 1,270,933 
Tota! Casings Pyra 
December, 1945 377,987 7,961 65,398 1,817,857 mer 
November, 1945 635,932 8,045 57,914 4,678,217 2,514,530 Prod 
Year 1945 5,982,679 4,721.178 498,209 44,493,949 3,002,645 Lent 
Year 1941 24,780,308 39,894,413 1,489,213 61,540,196 4,436,065 (0.: 
Passenger, Truck and Bus Tubes a 
December, 1945 390,450 20.960 3,168,097 56,195 3,635,702 3,958,851 Prov 
November, 1945 667,279 10,609 3,297,642 47,068 4,022,599 4,245,000 3,387,251 Pr 
Year 1945 6,118,575 4,632,855 28,528,249 408,179 39,687,858 41,101,866 3,670,544 chai 
Year 1941 24,721,558 33,749,308 1,232,097 59,702,963 57,482,767 4,685,904 Har 
Co., 
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Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; 
Vulcanized Rubber Co., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


GRINDING WHEEL Mrrs. J. N. Kuz- 
mick, chairman, Manhattan Rubber; 
N. V. ee Allison Co., Bridgeport, 


Rubber 
(;. A. Kanavel, 


Conn.; E. Drake, U. S. Rubber, New 
York; F G. Burk, A. P. deSanno & 
Sons, Inc., Phoenixville, Pa.; C. J. 


Waterman, Bancroft-Hickey Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Pa.; H. C. Martin, Carborun- 
dum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

HARD RuBBER. D. E. Jones, chair- 
~/-— American Hard Rubber Co., But- 
ler, N. J.; F. S. Malm, Bell Telephone 
SS nbiies ies, Murray Hill, N. J.; H. J. 
Flikkie, B. F. Goodrich, H. a ’ Case, 
Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton; E. R. 
Kellehey, Richardson Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill.; E. R. Laning, Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Co., Trenton; C. P. Morgan, 
Vulcanized Rubber. 

INDUSTRIAL PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPE. 
Vy. N. Morris, chairman, Industrial 
Tape Corp., New Brunswick, N. J.; P. 
F. Ziegler, Bauer & Black, Chicago; 
H. J. Tierney, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; A. R. Gow, 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; C. E. Frick, Van Cleef Bros., 
Chicago. 

INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE. R. A. 
Schatzel, chairman, Rome Cable Corp., 
Rome, N. Y.; E. D. Youmans, Okonite 
Co., Passaic; S. J. Rosch, Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co., Hasting's-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.; A. R. Kemp, Bell Labs; A 
D. Cummings, Collyer Insulated Wire 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; J. T. Blake, 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, 
Mass.; John Ingmanson, Whitney 
Blake Co., New Haven. 

JAR RING. F. W. Frerichs, chair- 
man, Cupples Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Har- 
old Anderson, Ball Bros., Muncie, Ind.; 
C. C. Davis, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Boston; L. J. DeHolizer, 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; L. J. Howell, Hamilton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Trenton; G. P. Mooshegranz, 
Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport; A. R. 
Brandt, Schacht Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Huntington, Ind.; R. D. Gartrell, U. S. 
Rubber; E. A. Schwartz, Crunden Mar- 
tin Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

MECHANICAL RUBBER GOops. W. L. 
Smith, chairman, Goodrich; W. W. 
Sanders, Boston Woven Hose; N. R. 
Karrer, Electric Hose & Rubber Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; F. C. Thorn, 7. 
Packing Co., Palmyra, INE: 2 Y%.3 FE. 
Harpfer, Goodyear; L. J. Howell, Ham. 
ilton Rubber; M. Berman; W. L. 
White, Raybestos-Manhattan. Passaic; 
C. H. Zieme, Republic Rubber Co. 
Youngstown, O.; C. J. Wyrough, 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton; 
M. J. Sanger; Harry L. Ebert, Fire- 
stone, Akron, O.; J. F. McWhorter. 

MEDICAL & SURGICAL RUBBER GOODS. 
Arthur R. Gow, chairman; H. S. Lid- 
dick; Ezra L. Hanna, Davol Rubber 
Co., Providence, R. I.; A. E. Hosier, 
Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O.; 
R. J. Limbert, Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa.; C. R. Porthouse, 
Pyramid Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.; EI- 
mer Brueggeman, Seiberling Latex 
Products Co., Barberton, O.; George 
Lenhart. Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, 
0.; S. I. Strickhauser, U. S. Rubber, 
Providence; M. O. Orr, B. F. Goodrich. 

PROTECTIVE CLOTHING. Dale Lovell, 
chairman, U. S. Rubber, Mishawaka; 
Harry Dannenbaum, Aldan Rubber 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles Denni- 





son, Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 
Mass.; Hewitt MacPherson, Cam- 
bridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
G. R. Spangenberg, Chicago Rubber 
Clothing Co., Racine, Wis.; A. F. 
Schildhauer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Fairfield, Conn.; John W. 
F. Young, Federal Leather Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J.; Joseph L. Haas, Hodgman 
Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass.; R. 
R. Lewis, Vulcan Proofing Co., Brook- 
lyn) IN: ¥.3) MO. Ore: 

RUBBER BAND. Marcus Orr, chair- 
man; C. W. Howlett, Hodgman; Gar- 
rett Roberts, Weldon Roberts Rubber 
Co., Newark, N. J 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR. Charles H. Bak- 
er, chairman, Chas. H. Baker, Inc., 
Providence; A. H. Wechsler, Converse 
Rubber Co., Malden, Mass.; Henry A. 
Stuart, Goodyear Footwear  Corp., 
Providence; H. W. Martin, Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass.; J. H. Kel- 
ly, Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass.; 
V. N. Hastings, U. S. Rubber, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

RUBBER MOUNTINGS, SHOCK ABSORB- 
ERS AND DAMPERS. John D. Morron, 
chairman, and R. C. Knapp, both of 
U. S. Rubber, Detroit; Harry L. Ebert; 
M. J. Sanger; H. H. Fink, B. F. Good- 
rich; H. E. Wening, Inland Mfg. Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Dayton, O.; 


J. F. McWhorter; R. C. Henshaw, Lord 
Mfg. Co., Erie; E. G. Kimmich, Good- 
year; Sherman R. Doner, Manhattan 
Rubber. 


RUBBER THREAD. W. L. Smith, 
chairman; H. E. Elden (alternate: W. 
M. Reid), Dunlop; G. R. Keltie, Ameri- 
can Wringer Co., Inc., Woonsocket, R. 
I; J. T. Brogden, Carr Mfg. Co., 


Bristol, R. I.; J. J. Allen, Firestone 
Rubber & Latex; H. E. Cooper, U. S. 
Rubber, Providence; R. L. Cragan, 


Apponaug, R. I. 
RUBBER Toys. John MacKay, chair- 
man; Elmer Brueggeman; Marcus 
Orr; P. H. Watkins, Eagle Rubber Co., 
Ashland; John Shira, Oak Rubber Co., 
Ravenna; Leonard Mohselder, Barr 
Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, O.; 


Lloyd Mfg. Co., 


H. W. Gill, National Latex Products 
o., Ashland. 

SOLES AND HEELS. W. E. Kave- 
nagh, chairman, Goodyear, Windsor, 


Vt.; R. W. Lowe, Endicott-Johnson, 
Johnson City. N. Y.; R. E. Hughes, In- 
ternational Shoe Co., Hannibal, Mo.: L. 
F. Leatherman, Lima Cord Sole & Heel 

o., Lima, O.; Arthur Ross, Panther- 
Panco Rubber Co., Stoughton, Mass.; 
C. F. Hoover, Essex Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton; W. F. Ridge, U. S. Rubber, Prov- 
idence; Allen O’Neal, B. F. Goodrich, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

DENTAL RUBBER MANUFACTURERS. 
W. P. Keith, chairman, Hvgieniec Den- 
tal Rubber Co., Akron; R. B. Savin and 
T. A. Swartz, both of S. S. White Den- 
tal Mfg. Co.. Philadelphia; S. D. Mil- 
roy and G. P. Wannemacher, both of 
Claudius Ash Sons & Co., Irvington, 
N. J.; W. L. Tepper, Martin Rubber 
Co., Long Branch, N. J.; Hobart Corn- 
ing, Corning Rubber Co., Inc.. Brook- 
lyn: R. H. Mercer and G. A. Lilly, 
both of American Dental Trade Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.: R. W. Ful- 
ler. E. J. McCormick Rubber Co., 
Ridgefield Park, N. J 

SURGICAL ADHESIVE TAPE. PP. F. 
Ziegler, chairman; John Clark, Bay 
Division (Parke-Davis), Canton, O.: 
David Smith, Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Arthur R. Gow. 
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TIRE AND TuBE. H. E. Elden, chair- 
man; H. J. Niemeyer, Firestone; H. B. 
Pushee, General Tire, Akron; W. H. 
Denton, B. F. Goodrich; J. E. McCarty, 
Goodyear; H. P. Partenheimer, Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, O.; 
W. F. Hoelzer, Pennsylvania Rubber 


o., Jeannette, Pa.; E. H. Gibbs, Sei- 
berling Rubber Co., Akron; L. B. Mar- 
tin, U. S. Rubber, Detroit; R. Brasa- 
emle, Lee; A. H. Nellen, Rubber Re- 
serve Co., Washington. 


TIRE AND TUBE REPAIR MATERIALS. 
T. E. Boyle, chairman, B. F. Goodrich; 
B. C. Eberhard, Goodyear; H. F. Web- 
ster, Denman Tire & Rubber Co., War- 
ren, O.; F. C. Theiss, General Tire, 
Akron; R. J. Bonstein, Firestone; N. 
E. Ries, Mohawk Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron; D. A. MacDonald, U. S. Rub- 
ber, Indianapolis, Ind.; L. L. Fortune, 
Fremont Rubber Co., Fremont, O. 


Rubber Use Eased 

quality of certain tires, 
including logger tires needed for the 
production of lumber, will be obtained 
as the result of changes in R-l, an- 
nounced recently by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 

Better rubber footwear and more of 
it also will be made available. While 
increasing the amount of natural rub- 
ber that could be used in certain prod- 
ucts, CPA also permitted use of re- 
stricted amounts of the natural prod- 
uct in 100 items for which it had been 
barred during the war. Among them 
are boots, arctics, gaiters, rubbers, and 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. 

Also affected are such office sup- 
plies as rubber bands and pencil eras- 
ers. During the war rubber’ bands 
were made without any natural rub- 
ber. They now may be manufactured 
with 3714% natural; while the amount 
permitted in erasers has been increased 
slightly. 

These changes comprise the first 
step taken by CPA’s Rubber Division 
to improve the quality of many prod- 
ucts and at the same time overcome 
production difficulties. They were ef- 
fected by reissuance of Rubber Order 
R-1, including Appendix I, and the re- 
issuance of Appendix II. The order 
last was amended last year by the WPB. 

“We believe the step taken today is 
conservative as it involves only 2,000 
tons monthly”, said W. James Sears, 
director of the Rubber Division, in an- 
nouncing the changes. “Of the ton- 
nage, about 1,435 will go into tires and 
the remainder to all other rubber prod- 
ucts.” 

Production of conveyer belting, one 
of the bottleneck items in industry to- 
day, was given a boost by increasing 
the allowable percentage of natural 
rubber. This was done to speed up the 
processing of belting and insure quick- 
er delivery, Mr. Sears explained. 

Of importance to tire manufacturers 
is a small amount of natural rubber al- 
located to tire cord dip to improve fac- 
tory processing and eliminate produc- 
tion difficulties, Mr. Sears pointed out. 
This will also improve tire quality as 
it will result in better bonding of syn- 
thetic rubber to cord fabric. 

Certain special-purpose tires such as 
earthmover, rock service, and logger 
have been allowed additional amounts 
of natural rubber. 


Improved 
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Developments in Management-Labor Relations 


Following the improved trend of 
management-labor relations in the in- 
dustry during January, developments 
during February finally resulted in a 
precedent-setting agreement by the Big 
Four companies, United States Rubber 
Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., to bargain as a unit with 
the United Rubber Workers of America 
(CIO) on wages and hours. The sug- 
gestion for the conference was made 
by the union and finally agreed to by 
all of the above-mentioned companies. 
The meetings began at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., February 
19. After hearing talks by both man- 
agement and union officials, foremen 
at the Goodrich plant in Akron on Feb- 
ruary 5 voted 413 to 301 in favor of 
representation by the Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation of America. The Goodrich local 
of the URW at Akron on February 4 
also voted 2,695 to 60 in favor of strike 
action. Maintenance and engineering 
workers at the Goodyear Akron plant 
approved acceptance of an offer of a 9¢ 
an hour general wage increase, plus ad- 
justments of 4¢ to 5¢ an hour, on Feb- 
ruary 3. 

The Big Four-URW Conference 

The URW executive board at a meet- 
ing in Washington late in January in- 
vited the management of U. S. Rubber, 
Goodyear, Goodrich, and _ Firestone 
companies to meet with the union on a 
limited “industry-wide” basis with the 
belief that agreements worked on with 
the Big Four would-set a pattern for the 
whole industry. After certain details, 
such as just what subjects in the wage- 
hour picture should be discussed and 
whether or not agreements made with 
the international URW union officers 
would be binding on the various local 
unions, the conference got under way 
in Washington on February 19. It was 
stated that the URW’s_ seven-point 
wage-hour program, which includes de- 
mands for a 30¢-an-hour wage increase, 
a 30-hour work week of five six-hour 
days, and other concessions, would be 
the- basis on which the negotiations 
would be conducted. 

“Prior commitments, if any, by one 
company on any of the points at issue 
shall not be binding on the Big Four,” 
a joint statement said. 

“However, negotiations by the union 
on a Big Four basis do not release any 
one company from prior commitments 
that may heretofore have been made 
by such company and union,” it was 
added. 

It is understood that’ company rep- 
resentatives will include Fred Climer, 
of Goodyear, W. R. Murphy, of Fire- 
stone, D. D. Reichow, of Goodrich, and 
E. M. Cushing, of U. S. Rubber. L. M. 
Buckingham, of Akron, and T. S. Mar- 
key, Firestone attorney, will act as co- 
counsels for the companies. The URW 
international will be represented by L. 
S. Buckmaster, president, H. R. Lloyd, 
vice president, and G. L. Patterson, 
general counsel. Local URW _ unions 
will be represented by George Bass, 
president of Goodrich local No. 5; C. V. 
Wheeler, president of Goodyear local 
No. 2; I. H. Watson, president of Fire- 
stone local No. 7; and officers from 
some of the U. S. Rubber Co. local un- 
ions. 

Some has been 


concern expressed 


that the White House wage-price exec- 
utive order issued on February 15 
which specified that industries such as 
rubber, where no wage-increase pattern 
has been set since August 18, 1945, 
might delay the final result of the Big 
Four-URW meeting because of the ne- 
cessity of obtaining approval from the 
new Wage Stabilization Board for any 
wage increase before it could be put 
into effect. The exception to this rule 
is where the employer is willing to 
waive his right to apply for a price 
increase based on the wage increase 
granted. Obviously the industry does 
not wish to put itself in this classifica- 
tion. It is understood, however, that 
any or all agreements made by the Big 
Four at this conference will be with 
the stipulation that they will be proc- 
essed through the Wage Stabilization 
Board and that the necessary price in- 
crease will be requested. Chester 
Bowles, the new Economic Stabilization 
Director, on February 15 promised that 
unions, such as the URW, which had 
refrained from striking to force wage 
increases since VJ Day would get 
prompt action on approval of wage in- 
creases arrived at by independent col- 
lective bargaining. In general it was 
felt late in February that the settle- 
ment of wage and hour disputes be- 
tween the Big Four and the URW 
would be speeded by the Washington 
conference since all the ground work 
would be done when the agreement 
was submitted to the Stabilization 
Board for approval. 

A press conference was held in 
Washington on February 22, but rep- 
resentatives of the companies and the 
union stated that since the talks to 
date had been concerned almost entire- 
ly with the scope of the proposed ne- 
gotiations, rather than the actual mat- 
ter of wages and hours, no detailed 
statement was warranted at that time. 
The conference was expected to last un- 
til about March 8. 

Since the negotiations were satisfac- 
torily concluded on March 2, it is possi- 
ble to report briefly on the results in 
this issue. These negotiations were 
concerned with the seven-point pro- 
gram of the URWA only. With regard 
to the question of a wage increase, an 
184e¢-an-hour flat increase was 
granted by the Big Four for all plants 
involved in the negotiations, and the 
increase was to become effective in 
each of the plants on the first pay pe- 
riod following March 2, 1946. How- 
ever the above increase will require 
approval of the agreement by all local 
unions involved, and a decision by the 
National Wage Stabilization Board re- 
garding the increase, before it is made 
effective. Also included in the agree- 
ment was a stipulation for retroactive 


payment of 12¢-per-hour to all em- 
ployes from November 1], 1945. 
Other items covered included ap- 


proval of the payment of double time 
for all work performed on Sunday as 
such and on the six legal holidays, but 
not for holidays not worked. Time and 
one-half will be paid for hours over 
eight per day and 40 per week. 

Only the plants of the Big Four com- 
panies having contracts with the 
URWA in the United States and only 
the employes in those plants who are 
a part of the bargaining unit are cov- 
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ered by the agreement. This condition 
excludes office and plant protection 
employes since it was decided early jy 
the negotiations that they would not 
be included. 

It is understood that much credit for 
the success of the negotiations should 
go not only to the management and 
union representatives concerned, but 
also to two Labor Department Concil- 


iation Service Commissioners, Paul 
Fuller and George Morrison. Mr. Ful- 
ler was recently appointed “Rubber 


Commissioner” for the Conciliation 
Service and devotes his entire time to 
settling disputes in the rubber indus. 
try. Both Mr. Fuller and Mr. Morri. 
son, his assistant, are now established 
in Akron. 
Akron Goodyear Maintenance 
Workers Get Raise 

Goodyear in Akron during January 
offered maintenance and engineering 
workers a 9¢-an-hour increase, but this 
was rejected by the URW Goodyear 
local No. 2 because the date when the 
increase was to have become effective 
was not satisfactory to the local union. 
Early in February the offer was ac- 
cepted retroactive to November 1, 1945. 
Under the new rates these workers 
will make about $1.40 an hour. This 
engineering department increase will 
not be considered by the union as mak- 
ing up any part of the union’s current 
demand for a 30¢-an-hour general in- 
crease for all Goodyear workers, it 
was stated by the local union. 
Goodrich Foremen Choose Union 

After having heard talks by both 
management and union officials of the 
Foremen’s Association of America fo1 
and against unionization and selection 
of the Association as their bargaining 
agent, the foremen at the Akron Good- 
rick plant voted on February 5 in favor 
of unionization and representation by 
the FAA, 413 to 301. Meetings at- 
tended by foremen and other supervis- 
ory officials of the Goodrich Akron 
plant were held prior to the voting, at 
which John L. Collyer and T. G. Gra- 
ham, president and vice president, re- 
spectively, of the company, were speak- 
ers. Robert H. Keys, FAA president, 
spoke to the Goodrich foremen at a 
meeting at the Canadian Legion hall in 
Akron on February 3. This action by 
the Goodrich foremen is expected to re- 
sult in legal action by the company 
which objects strongly to unionization 
of its foremen. 
Strike Settled in Bead Wire Plants 


A four-week strike at two plants of 
the National Standard Co. at Akron 
and Niles, Mich., which had threatened 
to interfere with tire production, was 
settled February 11. Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Co., Newark, O., had been 
forced to shut down because of lack of 
bead wire, and Firestone, Goodrich, and 
Seiberling Rubber Co. at Akron were 
reported to be nearly out of bead wire 
on February 10. 

The National Standard Co. stated 
that a 1842¢-an-hour wage _ increase 
had been agreed upon, effective imme- 
diately. A clause was included in the 
new contract to provide for any neces- 
sary future adjustment so as to con- 
form with the raise agreed upon in the 
Big Steel settlement. Retroactivity of 
the raise also will conform to the Big 
Steel agreement, company and_ union 
officials reported. 
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OPA Footwear and Other Changes 


Amendment 4 to RMPR 229—Retail 
and Wholesale Prices for Rubber Foot- 
wear—effective February 4, establishes 
retail and wholesale dollar-and-cent 
ceilings on approximately 90 new items 
of waterproof rubber footwear which 
have been out of production since 1941. 
This action follows the recent establish- 
ment of manufacturers’ ceilings for the 
same items. This footwear covered 
comprises various sizes of rubbers, rub- 
ber boots, and similar items for men, 
women and children. Manufacturers 
now have sufficient synthetic rubber 
supplies to resume production of this 
footwear. The new ceilings are in line 
with ceilings established for synthetic 
rubber footwear produced during the 
war. These prices are slightly higher 
than the 1941 prices of footwear made 
of crude rubber. For the convenience 
of sellers, the new ceilings have been 
collected in one table, including all 
waterproof rubber footwear for which 
dollar-and-cent ceilings have been es- 
tablished. 

Simple methods have been estab- 
lished for retailers and wholesalers to 
determine their maximum prices on 
specialty items of rubber footwear 
not produced during the war and now 
coming back on the market (Amend- 
ment 5 to RMPR 229—Retail and 
Wholesale Prices for Certain Rubber 
Footwear—effective February 26). At 
the same time wholesale and retail 
dollar-and-cent ceilings have been es- 
tablished for men’s and boys’ canvas 
basketball shoes with molded sole in 
colors other than black. The new re- 
tail ceilings are 10¢ a pair higher than 
the ceilings for the same shoes with 
black soles, and on the average, ap- 
proximate the varying formula ceilings 
heretofore applicable to these colored- 
sole shoes. Specific ceilings have been 
established to assure retailers their 
normal mark-up. Wholesale ceilings 
remain the same, being merely trans- 
lated into specific dollar-and-cent lev- 
els. 

Order 102, SO 94, establishes maxi- 
mum prices for sales by any govern- 
ment agency and by subsequent re- 
sellers of certain men’s black rubber 
whole heels available for sale by the 
government disposal agency. 

Order 11, MPR 200, authorizes max- 
imum prices for Neo-Cord oil-resistant 
men’s rubber soles and heels made by 
Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, O. 

Orders 12 and 13, MPR 200, sets ceil- 
ings for women’s single-unit rubber 
tennis soles and heels and Avonite 
molded full soles, respectively, made 
by Avon Sole Co., Avon, Mass. 

Region VII Orders G-2, 3,44 under 
Supp. Service Reg. 47 to RMPR 165 
covers ceilings for retail shoe repair 
services in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Utah-Arizona respectively. 

Other Rubber Goods Orders Affected 

Amendment 11, MPR 435—New Bi- 
cycle Tires and Tubes—changes the 
brand name of a listed group of tires, 
adds several brand names to price ta- 
bles, adds additional prices for certain 
new sizes of original equipment assem- 
blies not heretofore priced specifically 
in the regulation, and simplifies the 
pricing of factory seconds. At the re- 
quest of The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 
the Zephyr brand of tires in the order 
is changed to Iroquois. New brand 


names include Safti-Cycle, of Safti-Cy- 
cle, Inc.; Crest Heavy Duty, of Gam- 
ble-Skogmo, Inc.; Puncture Resistant, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.; and 
Pharis thorn-proof. 

Order 100, SO 94, establishes ceilings 
at which three sizes of new tire chains 
may be sold by the War Assets Corp. 
or any other United States Govern- 
ment agency and by any subsequent re- 
seller. 

Orders 87 and 88, RMPR 528, estab- 
lish, respectively, ceilings for a U. S. 
industrial solid tire and for Fisk neo- 
prene industrial pressed-on solid tires, 
industrial solid tires, and industrial re- 
treads—all products of United States 
Rubber Co. 

Manufacturers’ ceilings for rubber 
flooring other than of neoprene have 
been increased approximately 11% by 
Amendment 23 to MPR 149—Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods—effective February 
18. This increase is allowed under the 
reconversion formula which takes into 
consideration legal changes since 1941 
in raw material prices and in basic 
wage rates and provides the industry 
with its average peacetime percentage 
profit margin over total costs. The 
new ceilings are in dollar-and-cent and 
are uniform for the entire industry. 
Retail prices are not affected by 
Amendment 23. This rubber flooring 
is generally sold by manufacturers to 
contractors for use in new buildings. 
Manufacturers’ ceilings for neoprene 
flooring continue at their January 6, 
1942, “freeze” levels. 

Manufacturers of rubber mats or 
matting may apply for individual ad- 
justments in their ceiling prices, ac- 
cording to Order 56 under MPR 149. 
This action, effective February 18, is 
taken to avoid any threat to produc- 
tion arising from the use of higher 
priced raw materials due to a scarcity 
of reclaimed rubber, normally used for 


such mats. OPA said that manufac- 
turers are using in varying degree 
GR-S which is approximately three 


times as expensive as reclaimed rub- 
ber. With the costs differing for each 
manufacturer, an overall adjustment 
providing industry-wide uniform price 
ceilings is not feasible at present. In- 
dividual adjustments, consequently, 
represent the best method of provid- 
ing equitable ceilings for the industry. 
Adjustments will be allowed on the 
basis of current rubber costs in lieu of 
1941 rubber costs, the agency said. 
Any ceiling price increases granted an 
individual manufacturer will be re- 
flected in the retail ceilings for rubber 
mats or matting, only in those cases 
where the reseller’s expense rate is not 
covered by the present resale price. 

Amendment 11, MPR 478—Coated 
and Combined Fabrics—provides sup- 
ply jobbers of these fabrics with new 
and easier methods of determining 
their maximum prices. The amend- 
ment also makes minor changes relat- 
ing to coverage of MPR 478; cash dis- 
count allowances; reporting by supply 
jobbers and method of computing 
prices on coated fabrics made from 
government surplus finished goods. 

Orders 162 and 163 cover ceilings for 
coated fabrics of Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Mass. 

Amendment 4, Order 208, MPR 580, 
adds to the price listing U716 pommel 
saddle coat—men’s rainwear—made by 
Climatic Rainwear Co., Inc. 
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Amendment 2, Order 98, MPR 580, 
sets maximum prices at which an Elas- 
ti-glass raincape and a golf jacket may 
be sold. They are products of S. 
Buchsbaum & Co. Amendment 4 to 
Order 58 covers ceilings for the Captain 
coat of Rainfair, Inc. 

Amendment 5, MPR 297, removes 
Congo Copal gum from the order, and 
it thus becomes subject to the Maxi- 
mum Import Price Regulation. 

Order 18, SO 142, covers maximum 
prices for sales by Crescent Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J., 
of its non-metallic sheathed cable with 
rubber insulated and with thermoplas- 
tic insulated conductors. 

Order 244, MPR 591, authorizes 
maximum net prices for sales by Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Velon plas- 
tic screen cloth manufactured by Fire- 
stone Industrial Products Co. Order 
265 sets ceilings for Permacel woven 
splice tape made by Industrial Tape 


orp. 

Order 302, MPR 591, authorizes max- 
imum prices for 16 by 16 mesh plastic 
insect screen cloth manufactured by 
Firestone Industrial Products Co. 

Order 111 under 3 (e), GMPR, ap- 
plies to sales of Plaflote, Rent-a-Flote, 
and Funflote rubber air beach mat- 
tresses made by Hodgman Rubber Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 

Region III Order G-9 under SO 119 
increases ceilings of household rubber 
goods made by Wooster Rubber Co., 
Wooster, O., including drainboard, 
stove top, floor, door, utility, and show- 
er stall mats, sink strainers, stoppers, 
and shovels, dust pans, kneeling pads, 
table protectors, dog feeding and soap 
dishes, steel wool holders, plate and 
bowl scrapers, and dish drainers. 

Amendment 14, SO 126—Exemption 
and Suspension of Certain Articles of 
Consumer Goods from Price Control 
indefinitely suspends price control on 
all toys and games except “wheel 
goods’’—metal wagons longer than 18 
inches, velocipedes, tricycles, miniature 
automobiles, etc.—on which controls 
will remain until the danger of sharp 
price increases and of the diversion of 
still-scarce metal and rubber is past. 


Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc., Empire 
State Bldg., New York, N. Y., featured 
Koroseal applications at the formal 
opening on February 13 of its new 
showrooms in the Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. The showing, conducted 
in cooperation with The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., was similar to that pre- 
sented in New York, which was re- 
ported in our September, 1945, issue. 
Executives of Midwest stores, design- 
ers, homemaking and apparel experts, 
and the press were guests of Joseph A. 
Kaplan, president of Comprehensive 
Fabrics. At a luncheon in the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Club opening 
the “Koroseal Highlights” show, Wal- 
do Semon, of Goodrich, director of pio- 
neering research and inventor of Koro- 
seal and Ameripol, discussed the qual- 
ity and variety of new applications for 
Koroseal. According to Edmund C. 
McCarthy, vice president of Compre- 
hensive Fabrics in charge of the Chi- 
cago offices, the special setup in the 
new showrooms will be open to buyers 
and merchandise personnel for several 
weeks. 
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EASTERN and SOUTHERN 


Witco Acquires Franks 


Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has acquired 
Franks Chemical Products Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. No change will be made in 
the present management, and Joseph 
M. Franks will continue as president. 
The company, however, will be known 
as the Franks Chemical Products Co. 
Division of Witco Chemical Co. 

Franks Chemical was incorporated 
in 1923 to manufacture stearates, and 
the line now includes alumiaum, bari- 
um, calcium, lead, magnesiun:, sodium, 
and zinc stearates. Besides U.S.P. zinc 
stearate for the drug industry, a spe- 
cial grade is produced for use in cos- 
metics. Other applications for stear- 
ates include high-pressure lubricants, 
paints, printing inks, waterproofing, 
rubber, plastics, crayons, wire draw- 
ing, ete. 

Since acquisition by Witco, the plant 
capacity has been doubled to meet the 
requirements for stearates by indus- 
try. Witco research facilities are be- 
ing employed to the fullest extent both 
in maintaining the quality of product 
responsible for the excellent reputation 
enjoyed by the Franks Company for 
many years and adding to it the ac- 
cumulated experience of the Witco or- 
ganization. 


Littlejohn & Co., Inc., crude rubber 
brokerage, 120 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y., has announced that Frank S. 
Rutter has joined its organization. Mr. 
Rutter was formerly with Charles E. 
Wood, Inc., for 26 years and was its 
president from 1942 until this Febru- 
ary, when he became associated with 
Littlejohn. 


General Cable Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has trans- 
ferred Leslie D. Carver, technical su- 
perintendent of its plant at St. Louis, 
Mo., to New York headquarters, en- 
gineering department, as engineer on 
rubber insulated cable products. 


First Machinery Corp., East 9th St. 
and East River Dr., New York 9, N. Y., 
was among those forced to move when 
the New York Housing Authority took 
over that area for a model housing 
project. Rather than transfer to new 
quarters the tremendous amounts of 
very heavy chemical, food,.and process 
equipment which it had on hand, First 
Machinery Corp. disposed of, by auc- 
tion on February 27 and 28, these ma- 
chines and tools. 

The company has also purchased a 
building at 157 Hudson St., New York, 
which will be new headquarters and 
ready for occupancy about March 31. 
It is planned to equip this building 
with every modern device and facility 
to rebuild chemical, food, and process 
equipment. First Machinery, of which 
Fred R. Firstenberg is president and 
Louis J. Shapiro vice president, intends 
not only to continue the purchase and 
resale of used equipment, but will al- 
so act as sales representative for many 
manufacturers of equipment used in 
this specialized field. 





K. C. Gardner, Jr. 


United Engineering & Foundry Ce., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has elected K. C. Gard- 
ner, Jr., vice president in charge of 
operations. A son of Kk. C. Gardner, 
president and general manager, the new 
vice president formerly was assistant 
to the general manager in charge of 
operations. The company also _ an- 
nounced that two vice presidents have 
been given new assignments in addi- 
tion to their other duties. Geoffrey G. 
Beard has been designated vice presi- 
dent and executive assistant to the 
president; while William Hagel, for- 
merly vice president in charge of ma- 
chinery sales, has been made vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales. 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 
W. Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., has 
added to its sales staff Frank H. Smart, 
formerly of the plastics division of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Mr. 
Smart will handle Whittaker’s general 
line of non-metallic minerals in the 
State of New York, specializing in the 
plastics field. A graduate of New 
York University, Mr. Smart has had 
eight years’ experience with plastics, 
having done control development and 
sales work on cellulose nitrate, cellu- 
lose acetate, polyvinyl resins, acrylics, 
polyamides, and polyethylene resins. 


Revertex Corp. of America, supplier 
of latices, has moved its offices from 
37-08 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 
1, to 274 Ten Eyck St., Brooklyn 6, 
N.Y. 


Amecco Chemicals, Inc., manufactur- 
er of synthetic organic chemicals, has 
sold its Rochester, N. Y., plant. Man- 
ufacturing operations formerly con- 
ducted at this plant are being trans- 
ferred to Dover, O., and Henderson, 
Nev., where production facilities will 
be greatly expanded. In the mean- 
time customers are being supplied from 
warehouse stocks. The headquarters 
and sales offices of the company are 
at 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sporting Goods Convention 


The 1946 convention of the National 
Sporting Goods Association was held 
in the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
N. Y., on February 3 to 8, with a rec- 
ord attendance. As in wartime years, 
synthetic rubber was featured in many 
of the articles exhibited. The quality 
of rubber was believed to be much high- 
er than that of the war years owing 
to the decreased use of reclaim and, in 
some cases, the admixture with small 
percentages of natural rubber. Opin- 
ion of the manufacturers as to the rel- 


ative merits of their products made 
with synthetic rubber as compared 
with natural rubber was varied. In 


general the industry is expectantly 
awaiting return to natural rubber when 
available. 

Companies exhibiting products con- 
taining rubber included Hodgman Rub- 
ber Co., North British Rubber Co., 
Athletic Shoe Co., W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Wintark, 
Inc., Seamless Rubber Co., Boston Ath- 
letic Shoe Co., Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Sea Net Mfg. Co., New York Rub- 
ber Corp., Converse Rubber Co., Atlan- 


tic Products Corp., Burke Golf Co., 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Brooks Mfg. 
Division, MacGregor Golf, Ine., and 


MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has announced three new executive ap- 
pointments. F. C. Traver, formerly 
with the Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colo., has been made manager of the 
molded products division, a new posi- 
tion created by Hewitt’s expansion of 
molded rubber items. The company 
has ordered a large volume of special 
equipment for this production, which 
will be installed in the new plant re- 
cently acquired. President Thomas 
Robins, Jr., said the molded goods pro- 
gram will be pushed aggressively dur- 
ing the first part of 1946. 

Robert A. Nilsen has been appointed 
production superintendent of Restfoam 
(Hewitt foam rubber). He was _ pre- 
viously production superintendent of 
the latex foam division of United 
States Rubber Co. in Mishawaka, Ind. 

L. C. Holloman, formerly of the pro- 
duction department, has been appointed 
to the sales staff in charge of Rest- 
foam product development and sales to 
manufacturers in the furniture, trans- 
portation, and allied fields. 


Portable Products Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has appointed new sales managers 
for the Paul & Beekman Metal Stamp- 
ing Division at Philadelphia and the 
C. J. Tagliabue Instrument Division at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., according to John C. 
Svkora, vice president and director of 
sales. E. R. Jacobson is now sales 
manager at Paul & Beekman, coming 
from the Gould Storage Battery Corp.. 
where he was New York sales manager 
for the industrial battery division. A. 
G. Koenig is new general sales man- 
ager of the Tagliabue Division where 
he succeeds E. D. Wacker, previously 
appointed general manager of the di- 
vision. Mr. Koenig has been. with 
Tagliabue since 1928 when he was 
made southwestern manager with head- 
quarters in Dallas, Tex. 
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Calco Chemical Changes 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
(yanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has 
appointed J. H. McMurray as an as- 
sistant manager of Calco. This ap- 
yointment is in line with the recently 
announced plans for the expansion of 
plant facilities and the return to peace- 
time production that will entail multi- 
plied problems of management. Mr. 
MeMurray formerly was Calco’s direc- 
tor of engineering and construction. 
In 1915 while attending Pratt Institute, 
he did special work for the Calco Chem- 
ical Co., then in its infancy. Later, 
after attending Yale University, he re- 
turned to Calco as chief draftsman. 
During World War I he served as a 
Captain in the Ordnance Department; 
then returned to Calco as superintend- 
ent of maintenance and construction 
and later as divisional manager, chair- 
man of the works committee, and di- 
rector of engineering and construction. 
C. E. Mensing was appointed direc- 
tor of engineering, C. L. Jones, chief 
engineer, and J. F. McGreevy, assist- 
ant manager of maintenance. 

Ames B. Hettrick has been made as- 
sistant manager of the Calco pigment 
department. He had been manager of 
the former Virginia Chemical Corp., 
titanium dioxide plant, at Piney River, 
Va., since its acquisition by Calco. He 
will continue to make his headquarters 
at Piney River, directing the company’s 
expansion program to increase the pro- 
duction of titanium dioxide at the 
Piney River and the Gloucester, N. J. 
plants. Mr. Hettrick, formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
Virginia Chemical Corp., is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Engineering Administration. 
First employed by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp., he joined the 
Southern Mining Products Corp. in 
1930 as chief engineer and later as 
plant superintendent. In 1936 he was 
named vice president and general man- 
ager of the Virginia Chemical Corp. 
Roland V. Tailby has heen made per- 
sonnel manager of the Calco organiza- 
tion. Myr. Tailby, assistant personnel 
manager since coming to the company 
in April, 1944, has been acting man- 
ager for the last several months. He 
is a graduate in engineering of Rutgers 
University, Class of 1928, a member 
of the Kiwanis Club, technical societies, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has appointed Frank G. Oswald 
assistant sales director of the synthet- 
ics department of Hercules Powder 
Company, according to W. M. Billing, 
general manager of the department. 
Mr. Oswald will assist in general sales 
policies, sales training, and in coordi- 
nation of technical sales activities. 
Mr. Oswald had been manager of the 
synthetics department technical serv- 
ice division which is being discontinued 
in order to broaden sales activities of 
the department. He will. however, 
continue to handle technical problems. 
The department, moreover. is estab- 
lishing a new group to handle the mar- 
ket development of new products, with 
Malcolm C. Moore as manager, and J. 
Glenn Little as assistant manager. 
Others assigned to the group are Paul 
Johnstone and James Monkman. 





New Rubberset Executives 


Rubberset Co., 56 Ferry St., Newark, 
N. J., recently elected Elwood M. Jones, 
Jr., vice president and general sales 
manager, and Raymond A. Nash, vice 
president and general factory manager, 
according to President G. L. Herrick. 
In his new post, Mr. Jones will direct 
the sales of Rubberset paint brushes, 
lather brushes, and toilet brushes as 
well as the sales of Wm. Peterman, 
Inc., insecticides. Mr. Nash will direct 
plant operations and production in all 
the Rubberset and Peterman factories. 
Working under Mr. Jones will be R. H. 
Seltzer, assistant sales manager of in- 
secticides and toilet brushes; P. A. Lee 
in charge of special sales; T. H. Logan, 
Jr., in charge of special sales through 
food broker outlets; J. F. Smith, as- 
sistant to the general sales manager; 
R. D. Freeman, in charge of sales con- 
trol and statistics; W. R. Wright, met- 
ropolitan division manager; J. L. La 
Croix, central division manager; G. N. 
Peay, Jr., western division manager; 
D. R. Jack, export manager, and F. R. 
Brown, advertising manager. Mr. 
Jones, who was born in Manila, P. I., 
and graduated from the University of 
Southern California, joined Rubberset 
as a salesman in 1937 covering Cali- 
fornia. In January, 1943, he became 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
the company’s paint brush division. 
Mr. Nash, a native of Sewickley, Pa., 
after studying at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, began his business 
career as a fitter’s helper with the 
American Bridge Co. He came_ to 
Rubberset as a divisional superintend- 
ent, becoming plant manager in 1941. 


A. Schrader’s Son Division of Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co., Brooklyn 17, N. Y., has 
revealed that the Schrader 2180 Dubl- 
tite valve was used in the inflated rub- 
ber boats and ordnance equipment 
built as decoys before the invasion of 
France on D-Day. The cap portion of 
the valve had a floating check built in 
to prevent the escape of air in the boat 
or container during the pumping oper- 
ation, and the cap was secured with a 
hold-fast chain to prevent loss when 
temporarily removed from the _ body. 
The valve is still being used by the 
Army Air Forces on emergency land- 
ing rafts. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., held its annual meeting 
on February 5. President Charles F. 
Xobbins told stockholders that syn- 
thetic rubber tennis balls had been 
more readily accepted by the public 
than synthetic rubber golf balls, but 
that the amount of natural rubber to 
be allocated for golf balls would not 
fill demands as pressure was great for 
the return to the natural rubber prod- 
uct. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., firm of con- 
sulting engineers and chemists, 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., has 
announced that Robert Schmeidler, 
lately a colonel with the Army Air 
Forces, has joined its staff as business 
manager. Before his service in the 
Army, Mr. Schmeidler had been with 


United Piece Dye Works for more than’ 


ten years. 
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Kinsman Succeeds Raskob 


k. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., on February 18 an- 
nounced that John J. Raskob resigned 
as a director and vice president, thus 
terminating a connection with the or- 
ganization that began in 1902. J. War- 
ren Kinsman, general manager of the 
fabrics and finishes department of the 
du Pont company, was elected by the 
board to succeed Mr. Raskob. 

Mr. Raskob, whose resignation was 
due to a desire to make place for 
younger blood in the organization, had 
served as stenographer to Pierre S. 
du Pont, assistant to the treasurer, a 
director, treasurer, and member of the 
executive and finance committee. 

Mr. Kinsman started with the com- 
pany on May 1, 1915, as a foreman in 
the Bayway, N. J., plant of the high 
explosives operating department. In 
1917 after a short time in the Fabri- 
koid department he was transferred 
to the sales department at the former 
Du Pont Chemical Works; then after 
serving as assistant supervisor in the 
smokeless powder plant at Carney’s 
Point, N. J., in 1918, he spent two 
more years in Chemical Works sales, 
and later was made a special assistant 
in the dyestuffs department. In 1924 
he became assistant director of sales 
for that department and in 1929 direc- 
tor of sales for the organic chemicals 
division. After two years he became 
director of sales for intermediates and 
exports and manager of the alcohol di- 


vision of the newly formed organic 
chemicals department. In August, 
1941, Mr. Kinsman was made assist- 


ant general manager of the plastics de- 
partment, but was transferred to the 
same post in the organic chemicals de- 
partment in February, 1943, and took 
his present position in October, 1944. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ap- 
pointed William L. Platt sales repre- 
sentative for the Columbia Chemical 
Division, with headquarters at the 
company’s offices, 300 Babcock St., 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Platt is a graduate 
of Purdue University, Class of 1927, 
with a B.S. in chemical engineering. 
Prior to his appointment to the Colum- 
bia Chemical Division in 1930, he was 
with the company’s gilass_ division. 
During his 16 years with Columbia 
Chemical, he has specialized in indus- 
trial engineering as well as in various 


phases of the production of heavy 
chemicals. 

Columbia Chemical Division, Pitts- 
burgh Plate. has moved its executive 
offices to Fifth Ave. at Bellefield, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. These temporary 


quarters have been necessitated by the 
lack of sufficient space at the former 
address to accommodate personnel re- 
turning from military service and other 
expansions of the Columbia organiza- 
tion. 


The Flintkete Co.. East Rutherford. 
N. J., has added to its technical staff 
Harlan A. Depew, formerly manager 
of the fluoride titanium plant at Glou- 
ecester City, N. J. From 1932-40, Dr. 
Depew was director of research for 
The American Zinc Sales Co., Colum- 
bus, O, 
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U. S. Rubber Developments 


In its fifty-fourth annual report to 
stockholders United States Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 
Y., revealed that many advances in 
synthetic rubber technology were ‘reg- 
istered by the company during the past 
year. Emphasized were Rosin Soap 
GR-S; a concentrated synthetic rubber 
latex providing greater uniformity and 
ease in handling and shipping and most 
suitable for saturating paper and fab- 
rics for shoe parts and artificial leath- 
ers, for backing of pile fabrics for up- 
holstery and carpets, and for solution- 
ing of tire cord; a new synthetic rub- 
ber with special processing qualities 
required for footwear; another for lin- 
ing corrosion resistant tanks; and an- 
other which for the first time makes 
possible a white GR-S. 

As part of the agricultural program 
to bring the products of its laboratories 
and factories within reach of the farm, 
the company will present an exhibit, 
“Science Serves the Farm,” at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on April 
1 to 6 inclusive. In addition to the 
numerous rubber products to be shown, 
which will include all types of tractor, 
implement, and truck tires, protective 
clothing and footwear, belting, hose, 
rubber-covered wire and cable, the ex- 
hibit will also contain many non-rub- 
ber items including chemicals for use 
in crop control, and the fireproof fab- 
ric, Asbeston. 

A Butyl tube, the first mass-pro- 
duced civilian unit to come from the 
production lines of U. S. Rubber’s Los 
Angeles plant, was presented recently 
to William Jeffers, wartime Rubber 
Director, by D. W. Walsh, the com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast tire manager. In 
making the presentation, Mr. Walsh 
pointed out that tests showed the Buty] 
tube to be greatly superior to natural 
rubber in air retention qualities and 
resistance to chemical deterioration. 
Leaders of the nation’s rubber indus- 
try took the occasion to honor Mr. Jef- 
fers for his work in organizing it for 
war. A telegram from Herbert E. 
Smith, president of U. S. Rubber, read 
as follows: 

“The synthetic rubber program which 
you headed during the war still re- 
mains one of the world’s greatest in- 
dustrial achievements. For want of 
rubber the war might have been lost, 
but thanks to you, Bill Jeffers, our 
country and its allies obtained this 
most urgently needed commodity in 
record time. As a result, we fought 
and won a mobile war and kept civil- 
ian transportation rolling on synthetic 
tires on the home front, too. As a 
token of our recognition of your out- 
standing contribution to winning the 
war, we would like to present you with 
the first Butyl-type synthetic tube 
made at our Los Angeles plant for ci- 
vilian use.” 

Secretary Eric Burkman, on _ behalf 
of the company at a testimonial dinner 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, Febru- 
ary 5, received a Certificate of Public 
Service from the Brand Names Re- 
search Foundation for the rubber com- 
pany’s official seal, which has_ been 
used to identify its products for more 
than 54 years. 


New Expansion Program Under Way 


To transform the knowledge of 


chemicals gained during wartime into 
products of increased quality for in- 
dustrial and civilian use, more than 
$2,000,000 will be spent to expand the 
facilities of the Naugatuck Chemical 
division at Naugatuck, Conn. This new 
plant expansion is part of a three-way 
program to meet the increased demands 
for rubber chemicals, latex, dispersions, 
and agricultural chemicals; for the pro- 
duction of new plastics with almost 
unlimited industrial and commercial 
applications; and to further general 
scientific research. The expansion pro- 
gram includes the construction of eight 
new buildings, all of which are ex- 
pected to be in operation before the 
end of 1946. 

Ground will be broken in April for a 
new, modern laboratory and a new pilot 
plant which, when completed, will in- 
crease laboratory and pilot plant facili- 
ties at the chemical division by more 
than 50%. Simultaneously with this 
new laboratory expansion, process de- 
velopment facilities will be enlarged. 

Also scheduled to start construction 
in April are a plant for the production 
of rubber chemicals, another plant for 
the manufacture of small volume prod- 
ucts, and a new building to house serv- 
ice departments, such as_ purchasing, 
traffic, industrial relations, and safety. 

Currently under construction is a 
new plant which will provide increased 
capacity for the production and han- 
dling of dispersions of reclaimed rub- 
ber. Two new plants for the produc- 
tion of rubber chemicals have been com- 
pleted and will attain full production 
this spring. 

Personnel Promoted 

Ernest J. Joss, former manager of 
the Des Moines, Iowa, plant has been 
assigned to the company’s general of- 
fices in New York as administrative 
assistant to Ernest G. Brown, vice 
president and general manager of the 
mechanical goods, general products, 
and “Lastex” yarn and rubber thread 
divisions. Dr. Joss was born in Ana- 
conda, Mont., and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, University of 
Kansas, and Cornell University. He 
started his rubber career 20 years ago 
as a chemist in the company’s research 
laboratories and worked on synthetic 
rubber. From 1931 to 1941 he was 
connected with the company’s Provi- 
dence, R. I. plant, first as a chemist 
and later as assistant development 
manager. In 1941 he was appointed 
assistant technical director of the Army 
ordnance plant in Des Moines and was 
appointed manager in 1943. 

Raymond E. Callahan, former con- 
trol manager of the Charlotte, N. C., 
plant, has been made administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Brown. Mr. Callahan, 
who will specialize in cost accounting, 
started with che company as an ac- 
countant in cost analysis 12 years ago. 
He spent several years as a traveling 
accountant and later developed cost 
systems at the company’s plants in 
Mishawaka, Ind., and Bristol, R. I. He 
was control manager in Bristol from 
1935 until 1942, when he was trans- 
ferred to the ammunition plant at 
Charlotte operated by the rubber com- 
pany for the government. 

Luther B. Martin has been made 
technical director of the production de- 
partment of the company’s tire divi- 
sion and will be succeeded as director 
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of the tire development department by 
Arthur W. Bull. In his new capacity 
Mr. Martin will be a member of the 
staff of C. L. Wanamaker, production 
manager of the company’s tire divi- 
sion. Both Mr. Martin and Dr. Bull 
will continue to have their headquar- 
ters in Detroit. Mr. Martin joined U, 
S. Rubber in April, 1918, as a chemist 
at its Hartford Rubber Works, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; he later was promoted to 
chief chemist and factory manager, 
In 1929 he was transferred to Detroit, 
where he became manager of tire qual- 
ity and later, assistant director of tire 
development. Last March he_ was 
named director of tire development and 
research. 

Dr. Bull started with the company 
in 1928 in research at the company’s 
general laboratories at Passaic, N. J, 
and at Naugatuck, Conn. He was 
transferred to the tire development de- 
partment at Detroit in 1932, later be- 
coming manager of the tire engineer- 
ing department. During the war he 
served as development manager in the 
company’s vast production of self-seal- 
ing fuel tanks for military airplanes. 
He became associate director of tire 
development in 1945. 

With the announcement of the open- 
ing of several new branches by U. S. 
Rubber, W. D. Baldwin, sales man- 
ager, U. S. Tires division, also reported 
appointments of new district managers 
for these branches and other depart- 
mental appointments. The new 
branches are for the Jacksonville, Fla., 


district, with William O’Sullivan as 
district manager; Cleveland, O., dis- 
trict with J. L. Updegraff, district 


manager; and for the _ Indianapolis 
district, M. M. Littlejohn, district man- 
ager. 

E. J. Bassine, formerly district man- 
ager at Philadelphia, has been made 
district manager for the New York dis- 
trict, replacing G. C. Gaillard, assigned 
to the general office. E. B. Magowan, 
formerly assistant district manager 
at Philadelphia, has been named dis- 
trict manager there. 

J. C. O’Gorman has been appointed 
manager of the commercial merchan- 
dising department, and A. W. Fuller, 
manager of the farm tire department, 
at the company’s general offices in 
New York. 

Thirty manufacturers of rubber 
druggists’ sundries at a_ testimonial 
dinner at the Advertising Club, New 
York, on February 7 honored Walter 
R. Douglas, who is retiring April 1 af- 
ter more than 40 years, mostly with 
U. S. Rubber, in the sundries sales 
field. Mr. Douglas started with the 
company in 1907 as drug sundries sales 
manager in the Buffalo division. Sub- 
sequent advancement sent him to Chi- 
cago as sales manager in 1916, to the 
Providence, R. I., plant in 1932 as as- 
sistant to the general sales manager 
of drug sundries, and to New York in 
1932 as sales manager of drug sundries 
and specialties for the company. On 
September 1, 1944, however, Mr. Doug- 
las turned over those duties to John 
W. Sproul to become special assistant 
to H. J. Haflin, general sales manager 
of the company’s general products di- 
vision. The dinner to Mr. Douglas was 
arranged by E. I. Kilcup, of Davo] Rub- 
ber Co., J. Thomas Gibbons, of Seam- 
less Rubber Co., and Clyde O. DeLong, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
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Price Now Westinghouse Head 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has elected Gwilym A. 
Price president, succeeding George H. 
Bucher, who has resigned that office. 
Under the corporation’s recently 
amended by-laws Mr. Price, as_presi- 
dent, will be the chief executive offi- 
cer. A. W. Robertson, who, as chair- 
man, had been the company’s chief 
executive officer since 1929, has 
reached retirement age, but has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors under the new by-laws to con- 
tinue with the company in a less active 
capacity. Mr. Bucher, elected vice 
chairman of the board, will continue 
to serve as chairman of the Westing- 
house Electric International Co., which 
handles all export business of the par- 
ent company, and will have other ac- 
tive duties. Mr. Price, a former presi- 
dent of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh, was named a_ vice 
president of Westinghouse in Septem- 
ber, 1948, a director in January, 1945, 
and executive vice president in May, 
1945. 

Frank D. Newbury, who started with 
Westinghouse as an apprentice engi- 
neer in 1901 and rose to become a vice 
president in 1941, last month was 
elected a director of the company. 

Carl E. Nagel has been made man- 
ager of editorial service, according to 
Charles A. Scarlott, manager of West- 
inghouse engineering publications. Mr. 
Nagel, who returns to the company af- 
ter a hitch in the Navy, will be respon- 
sible for the company’s technical and 
trade magazine articles. 

Carl FE. Dreher, regional director of 
Brazil for the Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., is the recipient of 
the Order of Merit, highest company 
award. This award, a bronze medal- 
lion inscribed with a silver “W”, was 
accompanied by a citation “for out- 
standing performance in the establish- 
ment and expansion of the company’s 
business performance in foreign terri- 


tory under exceptional circum- 
stances .’ Mr. Dreher has been 
with the International company 20 


years, leaving the New York office in 
1937 for a year’s service in South Af- 
rica prior to his Brazilian appointment. 


Assets Corp., RFC subsidiary 
designated by the Surplus Property 
Administration, Washington, D. C., to 
dispose of capital, producers’ and con- 
sumers’ goods, last month declared the 
following material government surplus 
and offered it for sale: electrical wire 
and cable, telephone and_ telegraph 
equipment, nylon tire cord, neoprene, 
rubber-insulated rubber-jacketed cord. 


War 


Woburn Chemical Corp., Harrison, 

J., better to serve the needs of its 
New England customers, and in keep- 
ing with its expansion program, has 
appointed the Raw Materials Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., its New England represen- 
tative to handle the complete line of 
Woburn fatty acids and synthetic dry- 
ing oils used extensively in the paint, 
varnish, rubber, soap, and textile in- 
dustries. Raw Materials Co. is headed 
by C. W. Bloom, for many years sales 
manager for Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Boston. 





CALENDAR 

Mar. 5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mar. 8. Boston Rubber Group. Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 8. Philadelphia Rubber Group. 
Kugler’s Restaurant. Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

Mar. 18-20. National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc. Annual 
Convention. Hotel Astor, New 
York, N. Y. 
Chicago Technical Societies 
Council. Chicago Production 
Show and Fourth Annual Con- 
ference. Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Chicago Rubber Group. 
Morrison, Chicago, IIl. 
Rhode Island Rubber Club. 
Crown Hotel, Providence, R. I. 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Maytair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Packaging Exposition. Public Au- 
ditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Chemical Society. At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
Apr. 22-27. Society of Plastics Industry. Na- 
tional Plastic Exposition. Grand 
Central Palace, New York. N. Y. 
International Products of Tomor- 
Chicago Colise- 

(Postponed in- 


Mar. 20-22. 


Mar. 22. Hotel 


Mar. 28. 


Apr. 2. 


Apr. 2-5. 


Apr. 8-12. 


Apr. 27- 
May 18. row Exposition. 
um, Chicago, IIl. 

definitely.) 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing. Detroit, Mich. 

American Society for Testing 
Materials. Annual Meeting and 
Seventh Exhibit of Testing Appa- 
ratus and Related Equipment. 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 17-20. 


June 24-28. 





George Jatinen, formerly with H. 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., and more re- 
cently with A. Schulman, Inc., has 
formed his own company, Chipco Rub- 
ber Co., to deal in scrap rubber and 
scrap plastics. Temporary offices of 
the new concern are located at 160 W. 
62nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


70-year-old planer 
Ak- 


’ 


Elmer Zahniser, 
operator at Adamson United Co., 
ron, O., recently enjoyed a two weeks 
vacation in Florida. The expense-paid 


vacation, which included a liberal 
spending allowance, was given Mr. 
Zahniser and his wife by Adamson 


United in recognition of his 50 years 
of continuous and faithful service with 
the company. Adamson United, a sub- 
sidiary of the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., is one of the oldest and 
largest producers of basic machinery 
for the rubber, plastic, and plywood in- 
dustries. Mr. Zahniser was employed 
as apprentice machinist on February 
5, 1896, four years after the original 
company, the Adamson Machine Co., 
was founded. 


The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., on 
March 1 moved its district office in 
Cleveland, O., from the Cleveland Rail- 
road Bldg. to Room 625, Engineers 
Bldg., Cleveland 14. F. J. Dahleiden 
will continue in charge of the office. 
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1946 Packaging Exposition 


Packaging’s vital role in industry 
will be comprehensively visualized 
at the Packaging Exposition of 1946 
to be held April 2-5 at Atlantic City, 
N. J., under the sponsorship of the 
American Management Association. 
In addition to the displays of 140 ex- 
hibiters on the main floor, the A.M.A. 
Packaging Conference in Convention 
Hall will command the attention of a 
large percentage of visitors during the 
four-day session. Much not hitherto 
publicly exhibited is promised for this 
exposition, including techniques 
adapted from wartime developments 
in packaging of ordnance material and 
preservation of foods. Members of the 
exhibiters’ advisory committee of the 
exposition include M. C. Pollack, chair- 
man, A. B. Clunan, Alan S. Cole, J. M. 
Cowan, Robert D. Handley, Roy S. 
Hanson, L. I. Hodgdon, H. H. Jones, 
M. P. Junkin, M. R. Kambach, L. L. 
McGrady, Paul Meelfeld, C. E. Schaef- 
fer, and Paul Thompson. Saul Poliak 
will be show manager. 

The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., will exhibit electronic sealing of 
Saran film, two Saran coating resins, 


and a new “Spray Packaging” tech- 
nique at the exposition. Six-color 
printing on Ethocel sheeting, molded 


Styron containers and packages de- 
signed from sheeting will be included 
in the exhibit. The heat-sealing prop- 
erties of the Saran coatings, when ap- 
plied to paper and foils, will also be 
shown. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber GCo., 
Akron, O., will exhibit applications of 
Pliofilm packaging. This material, 
given wide acceptance before the war 
for packaging of certain foodstuffs, is 
suitable for use in packaging fresh 
fruits and vegetables, frozen foods, 
fresh seafood, meats, cheese, and many 
other products. All these, plus the 
packaging of delicate mechanical in- 
struments to exclude moisture in ship- 
ment or storage, will be demonstrated 
at the company’s exhibit. 


Office of International Trade, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 7 issued 
Amendment 143, Part 804—Individual 
Licenses, which states that no motor 
vehicle or other piece of equipment 
propelled or drawn by mechanical pow- 
er, except motorcycles and _ bicycles, 
when equipped with pneumatic tires, 
may be exported without permission. 


Glyco Products Co., Ine., 26 Court 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., has opened its 
new Chicago sales offices at 30 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill., under the 
supervision of George H. Goodyear, 
who has been closely associated with 
the technical sales development of the 
company’s products for many years. 
Assisting Dr. Goodyear in the techni- 
cal sales of the emulsifying agents, 
polyhydric alcohol esters, synthetic 
waxes, and other special chemicals of 
Glyco Products will be David J. Dean 
and Paul Sanderson. Mr. Sanderson, 
for the past several years was attached 
to the technical staff of Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., and Mr. Dean was re- 
cently engaged in research in the lab- 
oratories of the Columbia Chemical 
Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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Kimball Advanced 


Dan A. Kimball, a veteran of 26 
years with The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, has been elected by the 
board of directors vice president in 
charge of special operations. Born and 
educated in St. Louis, Mr. Kimball 
served in the first World War as an 
aviator. He began his business career 
in Long Beach and in 1920 joined Gen- 
eral Tire as a salesman on the Pacific 
Coast. Then in 1923 he was made 
branch manager in Los Angeles and in 
1926 promoted to the position of west- 
ern division manager. He _ continued 
as such until 1941 when he was brought 
back to Washington as manager of the 
department of government operations. 
In this job he negotiated with the gov- 
ernment for the production of rockets 
for use in assisting planes during the 
take-off period. He also aided in or- 
ganizing General Tire & Rubber Co. 
of California, which made missile rock- 
ets during the war and which now is 
making rockets for civilian use. Mr. 
Kimball is a vice president of the Cali- 
fornia subsidiary as well as of the par- 
ent company. 

In his new capacity Mr. Kimball will 
direct the operations of the Aerojet 
Engineering Corp., a subsidiary with 
headquarters at Azusa, Calif., and 
General Tire of California. Aerojet 
makes JATO rockets for take-off as- 
sistance of military planes, and Mr. 
Kimball has found many commercial 
uses for these rockets which soon are 
to be introduced. 

He will divide his time between Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

General Tire also has created new 
positions to meet expanding produc- 
tion requirements. A. W. Phillips has 
joined the organization as production 
assistant to C. J. Jahant, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations. Mr. 
Phillips has had 31 years of experience 
in the rubber industry and during the 
last five years was in charge of tire 
production for The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
John L. Mead, appointed assistant to 
Mr. Jahant, will have charge of staff 
activities. He came to General from 
Antioch College in 1928 and since then 
has occupied positions in production, 
time study, methods, standard practice, 
and labor relations. Albert J. Teusch 
becomes assistant director of indus- 
trial relations for General plants. He 


had been handling personnel and labor 


Ind., 


now 


relations at General’s Wabash, 
factory for nine years and will 
make his headquarters at Akron. 

To streamline the increasing activi- 
ties of General’s truck tire department 
Karl A. Dalsky has announced a reor- 
ganization of the key personnel, as the 
department has been subdivided and 
trained men placed in charge of each 
phase of operation. 

F. D. Gillen has been assigned the 
responsibilty of directing sales to man- 
ufacturers and will handle sales of all 
products to motor truck, trailer, air- 
plane, and industrial equipment manu- 
facturers. 

F. R. Eyer, in charge of national ac- 
counts in Chicago and during the war 
General’s representative to the Army 
Air Forces at Wright Field, is being 


brought to Akron to national 
account sales. 

Heading aviation product sales will 
he Paul E. Shobert, whose responsibili- 
ties include all matters relating to sales 
of airplane tires, tubes, wheels, brakes, 
and accessories in all markets. He al- 
so will handle airplane tire distributer 
activities and will work with Messrs. 
Gillen and Eyer on manufacturers and 
airline business. 

C. G. Myers, manager of mileage 
sales, will handle negotiations and serv- 
ice in connection with bus and taxicab 
accounts. 

A. G. Maranville, for many years 
closely identified with the development 
of pneumatic industrial tires and 
wheels, will be in charge of engineer- 
ing and technical problems in_ that 
field. 

tobert Moran has been transferred 
from the stock control department to 
truck tire sales to serve as coordinator 
of Akron and field operations pertain- 
ing to truck, industrial, and airplane 
tires. 


Manage 


Improved Truck Tires Forecast 

The truck tire of the future will be a 
double tire; one part will be the car- 
cass, the other the tread, according 
to William O’Neil, president of General 
Tire. The carcasses being built will 
take two or three or even more treads 
before they must be thrown away. Be- 
fore the war, said Mr. O’Neil, a truck 
tire usually was discarded when the 
tread wore out. There was some re- 
capping, but the vast majority of truck 
operators replaced their tires when the 
tread was gone. During the war, fleet 
operators learned that new treads 
would add thousands of miles to the 
carcass. The carcasses now being 
made by the company, containing 30% 
natural rubber and 70% synthetic rub- 
ber, are superior to any made before 
the war and are capable of outwearing 
several treads. Some synthetic rubber 
will always be-used in truck tires, ex- 
plained Mr. O’Neil, as it is needed in 
treads to obtain wearing qualities. Im- 
provements have been in carcasses, 
rather than in treads. As more natur- 
al rubber becomes available, more will 
be used in truck tires. In _ present 
tires the company uses 30% natural 
rubber, all of it in the carcass, but 
hopes to be able to increase this 
amount to 40% in the next few months 
and to use 25% natural rubber in the 
tread. Mr. O’Neil stated that it would 
probably be several months before suf- 
ficient materials would be available for 
the return of the company’s premium 
tire that would be comparable in per- 
formance and quality to that of the 
prewar period. 


Ohio Engineers Convention 


The sixty-sixth annual convention of 
the Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers was held in Akron at the May- 
flower Hotel on February 14 and 15, 
with an attendance of 600 engineers. 
Among the many outstanding engi- 
neers, businessmen, educators, and in- 
dustrialists on the speaking program 
was R. S. Wilson, vice president of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., who gave 
the opening address, “The Outlook for 
Rubber.” 

“The Engineer’s Stake in Scientific 


inDiA RUBBER WORLD 


Research” was the subject discussed 
by Howard E. Fritz, director of re- 
search for The B. F. Goodrich Co. Us- 
ing the research work done on atomic 
energy as an example, Dr. Fritz con- 
sidered the separation of scientists in- 
to two groups: the pure scientists and 
the applied scientists. He called for 
greater scientific tolerance and under- 
standing between the two groups to 
achieve greater results. 

J. E. Trainer, vice president in charge 
of production for Firestone Tire & 
tubber Co., in his talk on “Engineers 
in Industry” stated that engineers are 
not taking advantage of opportunities 
offered them. He urged the engineer- 
ing profession to get into production 
and manufacturing and to take its place 
in the community through active par- 
ticipation in community affairs. 


The Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., 
through T. W. Smith, Jr., general man- 
ager, has announced three new Sunruco 
rubber office specialties. Sunruco rub- 
ber furniture shoes are used to protect 
fine floors, rugs, and floor coverings 
against gouging, marring, and spotting 
and to prevent skidding on marble sur- 
faces. The shoes are manufactured in 
both round and square designs in eight 
sizes. Sunruco rubber desk guards 
placed at contact points of desks and 
other furniture prevent corner surfaces 
from becoming scuffed and splintered 
and thus banish torn clothing. These 
guards are made in angle and curved 
styles. Sunruco rubber chair protec- 
tors placed at contact points of chairs 
prevent marring not only of the chair, 
but of desks and walls as well. Three 
different types are available for chair 
arms, edges, and backs. 


The Advertising Club of Akron held 
election of officers at its February 
meeting, including: president, Galen 
C. Cartwright, sales promotion man- 
ager, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; first vice president, Glenn E. Mar- 
tin, advertising department, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Among the _ directors 
elected are A. Ray Carr, General Tire 
& Rubber Co.; D. C. Roads, Goodyear 
Tire; and Dean W. Tunberg, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. The Club, which 
celebrated its first birthday at the 
meeting, presented to its retiring pres- 
ident, J. Penfield Seiberling, president 
of Seiberling Rubber Co., a plaque in 
recognition of his service during the 
first year of the organization’s exis- 
tence. 


Norman G. Schabel has returned to 
the paint, varnish, and lacquer field 
and has opened an office for Advance 
Solvents & Chemical Corp., New York, 
at 505 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, O. Mr. Schabel, who served in 
the Army Air Force 45 months and 
was a captain at the time of his re- 
lease, was associated with Advance 
Solvents prior to going into the AAF. 
In his new post he will have charge of 
all company activities in connection 
with the promotion and distribution 
of paint, varnish, and rubber special- 
ties in the territory comprising west- 
ern New York, western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and eastern Indiana. 
He will cooperate with the local sales 
agents representing Advance Solvents 
throughout this area. 
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Semi-Automatic Tire Builder 


Cliff Slusser, vice president in charge 
of production for Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, has announced the re- 
conversion and modernization of the 
company’s passenger-car tire building 
machinery at its plants throughout the 
country, employing semi-automatic tire 
building machines for the manufacture 
of popular sizes. Revision of methods 
has made it possible to build tires up 
to the point of vulcanization 50% fas- 
ter than by old methods. Key to the 
improved production machinery is the 
semi-automatic tire building machine 

h performs automatically the most 
d ult operations of the tire building 
cycle. The tire builder feeds. the ma- 
terials into the machine and starts its 
automatie operations, activated by 
photo-electric and electronic devices, 
that perform the desired functions ex- 
actly the same for every tire con- 
structed, giving products of meticu- 
lous uniformity that could not be dup- 
licated by previous techniques. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
the building of a 6.00-16 passenger-car 
tire by Goodyear’s veteran tire builder, 
C. B. Carruthers, on the company’s 
semi-automatic machine. In Figure 1 
the inside bead is being placed over the 
collapsed drum on which the tire will 
be constructed when the drum has re- 
gained its normal shape. Figure 2 
shows the first of the four plies being 
started on the drum. The fabric, cut 
on the proper angle, is guided by the 
builder as the drum rotates. The 
swabbing of the first and second plies 
by the machine preparatory to setting 
of the beads is shown in Figure 3. Fig- 
ure 4 pictures the machine’s automatic 
stitchers coming into position to make 
the turn up of the first and second 
plies, after the bead setters have moved 
out of the way for this operation. The 
stitchers move back into neutral posi- 
tion after turning up the plies, and 
Figure 5 shows the plies and beads se- 
curely wrapped. A_ rubber’ breaker 
strip is next applied over the cente 
of the plies in Figure 6. Next, Figure 
7 shows the application of fabric chafer 
strips which serve to prevent the bead 
of the finished tire from chafing on the 
rim. In Figure 8 the builder is start- 
ing to apply the tread on which the de- 
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sign will appear when the tire has been 
bagged and cured. Note how the ma- 
chine’s tread roller assists in this oper- 
ation. In Figure 9 the finished tire 
has been removed from the collapsed 
drum and is being given a rapid in- 
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spection before being sent to the in- 
spection station. 


Personnel Promoted 

Goodyear last month announced sev- 
eral changes in its sales organization. 
R. W. Fitzgerald, formerly manager of 
the Detroit district, has been named 
western division manager, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, to succeed the 
late E. L. Mefford. Replacing Mr. 
Fitzgerald in Detroit is M. C. McAlon- 
an, manager of the Oklahoma City dis- 
trict, which post has been assigned to 


R. G. Miller, manager of Peoria dis- 
trict. New manager of that district is 
L. L. Passmore, district store super- 


visor, Chicago. 

Assignment of A. E. Grundy to the 
West Coast as a Pliofilm packaging 
sales representative has been = an- 
nounced; he will be stationed at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Grundy joined Good- 
year as a general line salesman at Los 
Angeles in 1928. He later served in 
San Francisco, Portland, Honolulu, and 
Philadelphia; was sales manager of 
the Goodyear Export Co. in New Zea- 
land; carried out a special assignment 
in Peru, and was associated with the 
Pliofilm department until 1943 when 
he moved to fuel tank sales, later be- 
coming manager of that department. 

William H. Summers, former Wash- 
ington, D. C., district manager for the 
Goodyear mechanical goods division, 
has been transferred to Cleveland, O., in 
a similar capacity, where he replaces R. 
E. Britt, who resigned to head The Cen- 
tral States Industrial Supply Co., new 
Goodyear jobber in Cleveland. During 
the war Mr. Summers was engaged 
chiefly in contact work in Washing- 
ton, having left his post as mechanical 
goods district manager in Boston, 
Mass., in 1943. He will complete 30 
years’ continuous service with Good- 
year this year. 

E. E. Lutwack, former district man- 
ager for Goodyear at Jacksonville, Fla., 
who recently returned after 3% years 
in the Armed Forces, has assumed his 
new duties as manager of the Milwau- 
kee district, replacing John N. Lees, 
manager at Milwaukee since Novem- 
ber, 1936, who has resigned because 
of ill health. Mr. Lutwack’s Goodyear 
career began in 1927 as a general line 
salesman in the Charlotte, N. C., dis- 


trict. He served in the Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Cincinnati districts and 
was appointed district manager at 


Jacksonville in August, 1937. 

Sam Dupree, who started with Good- 
year in 1934, has been appointed man- 
ager of industrial molded goods sales. 
Mr. Dupree started with. Goodyear im- 
mediately after graduation from Geor- 
gia Tech as a chemical engineer. Prior 
to his promotion he was in the mechani- 
cal goods development department in 
the Goodyear plant at St. Marys, O., 
from December, 1939. 

Ralph W. Sohl, with the tire devel- 
opment department of the Goodyear 
company for 30 years, has been named 
farm tire development manager, suc- 
ceeding the late Elmer F. Brunner. 
From 1937 to 1942, Mr. Sohl was in 
charge of Goodyear’s tire testing lab- 
oratory and test fleet. Previously he 
had handled manufacturers’ and field 
contact work, servicing tires on big 
dam and other earthmoving projects. 
From 1942 to the time of his new ap- 
pointment Mr. Sohl was special field 


man for the development department, 
working closely with Army Ordnance 
on special projects of a military nature. 
New Products Developed 

New wide-base farm tractor tires that 
will give improved traction and approxi- 
mately 40% longer tread life than con- 
ventional tractor tires were in produc- 
tion in eight sizes at the end of Febru- 
ary, according to C. L. Metzger, man- 
ager of farm tire sales for Goodyear. 
The new tires have the open center 
Sure Grip tread and because of their 
width permit 20% more tread bar on 
the ground, thus increasing the trac- 
tion. A new and improved tread com- 
pound is used to give longer tread life. 
For the convenience of dealers and 
farmers, the wide-base tractor tires 
will be dual branded, giving the new 
and the old sizes. The wide-base tires 
may be mounted on either conventional 
or wide-base rims, with maximum ben- 
efit obtained on wide-base rims. Con- 
ventional sizes and their respective 
new wide-base sizes for the tractor 
tires are: 9.00-36 conventional changed 
to 11-36 wide base; 9.00-40 to 11-40; 
11.25-24 to 18-24; 11.25-28 to 13-28; 
11.25-86 to 13-36; 11.25-40 to 13-40; 
12.75-24 to 14-24; and 12.75-28 to 14-28. 

Shinguards for mine — shuttle-car 
tires are the latest conservation devel- 
opment of the company. These tire 
shields are circular protectors of 
3g-inch steel, which may be easily and 
quickly applied, and extend far enough 
up on the tire to protect the sidewall 
area where cutting or snagging might 
occur. No change in tire pressure is 
required. Use of these shields, accord- 
ing to W. A. Kemmel, manager of 
Goodyear truck tire sales, has solved 
many tire failures in coal mines where 
shuttle cars must move over sharp edges 
of fallen slate and rock and against 
projecting pillars of coal. The shields 
clear the tire, giving sufficient space 
for normal flexing without chafing of 
the sidewall. Shields are designed for 
Goodyear L-type rims, fit in place in 
approximately the same position taken 
by the rim side flange, and are held 
in place by lock rings, furnished with 
the shields. 

Goodyear in its recent annual report 
to stockholders stated that arrange- 
ments for the acquisition of the tire 
plant at Topeka, Kan., have been com- 
pleted with the government; the new 
factory near Mexico City had been 
brought into production; a new plant 
at Uitenhage, Union of South Africa, 
is under construction; the company’s 
plant in Sweden, largely idle during 
the war, has resumed profitable opera- 
tions; a new plant for making plastic 
raw material is nearing completion at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; a factory for ex- 
panded manufacture of mechanical 
goods has been purchased at Lincoln, 
Neb.; small rubber manufacturing 
plants were started last year in Colom- 
bia, Venezuela. and Cuba; the planta- 
tion in the Philippines has been recov- 
ered, but the status of the tire factory 
in Java and the rubber plantation in 
Sumatra are still listed as war losses. 


The Ninth Annual American & Ca- 
nadian Sportsmen’s Show was held in 
the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
March 1 to 10. Among the firms ex- 
hibiting were Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and Hodgman Rubber Co. 
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Adds to Airplane Products 


Purchase of the airplane, wheel, and 
brake division of Hayes Industries, 
Inc., Jackson, Mich., by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, was reported February 
18. Goodrich, a pioneer in the devel- 


opment of airplane tires since 1908, 
introduced a new type of airplane 
brake in 1987 which has since been 


manufactured under license by Hayes 
Industries. In acquiring the wheel and 
brake division of Hayes, Goodrich will 
now supply complete tire, tube, wheel, 
and brake assemblies to the aircraft 
industry. 

Decision to add airplane brakes and 
wheels to the more than 80 products 
made by Goodrich for aeronautical uses 
was reached as a part of the company’s 
postwar program to extend greatest 
possible service to all branches of avi- 
ation, according to James S. Pedler, 
Goodrich manager of aeronautical 
sales, who said: 

“The expander tube airplane brake 
in which synthetic rubber is an im- 
portant factor has proven its effective- 
ness in civilian transport and military 
aviation since its introduction nine 
years ago. Every American four-en- 
gine bomber built during the war pe- 
riod used expander tube brakes and 
Hayes wheels exclusively. We believe 
that it is highly desirable to provide 
complete tire, tube, brake and wheel 
assemblies engineered and serviced by 
one company.” 

Wheel and brake manufacturing op- 
erations will be continued in Jackson 
for the present. John H. Seaton, man- 
ager of the company’s aeronautical 
manufacturing division with headquar- 
ters in Akron, will be in charge of the 
new department. 

Charles Hollerith, vice president of 
Hayes Industries, will be associated 
with the Goodrich company’s wheel 
and brake manufacturing and develop- 
ment program, at the same time re- 
taining his present position with Hayes 
Industries. 


Transfer of Personnel 

Harold S. Meyer has been appointed 
patent counsel, heading the Goodrich 
patent law department. He succeeds 
W. F. Avery, now secretary and gen- 
eral counsel. Recipient of a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Missouri 
when he was 18, Mr. Meyer continued 
his studies in Germany at the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg. He then joined 
the staff of the state chemical labora- 
tory in Casablanca, Morocco, North 
Africa, where he remained a year. Re- 
turning to the United States in 1926, 
Mr. Meyer spent another year at the 
University of Missouri, then joined 
Goodrich in 1927, in the general chemi- 
cal laboratory. Soon afterward he was 
assigned to research on coating metal 
products with rubber latex and in 1928 
was transferred to the patent law de- 
partment. After studying law for four 
years in the evening classes of Akron 
Law School, Mr. Meyer was admitted 
to the Ohio bar and to practice before 
the U. S. Patent Office and the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

J. E. Gulick, named general man- 
ager of Goodrich’s tire manufacturing 
division, succeeds A. W. Phillips, re- 
signed, and will direct all tire manufac- 
turing operations of the company in 
the United States. Mr. Gulick was 
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ANT a rubber that doesn’t swell or soften in oils and fuels — 

one that’s ideal for gaskets, sleeves, packings, diaphragms, and 
other oil-immersed parts? There’s a Butaprene-N rubber for the job! 
Want one that is flexible even at minus 70° Fahrenheit? One that 
performs at a blistering 300°? Then look into Butaprene-N! You'll 
find these new Butaprene Synthetic Rubbers by Firestone remarkably 
versatile. They’re more resistant to abrasion than natural rubber, have 
high tensile strength, good elongation, low compression set. 

Why not find out what these remarkable new Firestone synthetics 
will do for you? For complete three-color chart on physical properties 
of Butaprene-N Synthetic Rubbers write Xylos Rubber Company, 
Akron 1, Ohio. 
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superintendent of the deicer 
cell division since October, 
Akron, a graduate of 


general 
and fuel 
1941. Born in 


Central High School and the College 
of Engineering of Akron University, 


Mr. Gulick entered the rubber indus- 
try in 1923 after holding several pro- 
duction and engineering assignments 
in another field. He came to Goodrich 
in 1927 as a tire development engineer, 
became Akron tire division production 
superintendent in 1932, and later tire 
sales engineer and staff superintendent 
in the divi Made factory man- 
ager of the company’s Canadian plant 
in Kitchener, Ont., in 1934, Mr. Gulick 
became manager of the interplant op- 
erations department with headquarters 
in Akron five years later. He was 
sent to Europe for several months in 
1939 to make a study of plants with 
which the company had asso iations 
and in 1940 made a similar survey of 
plants in South America. In 1941 he 
was sent to Los Angeles as factory 
manager of the company’s plant there, 
but was returned to Akron a_ short 
time later to head the deicer and fuel 
cell division. 

Harlan L. Trumbull, director of syn- 
thetic rubber and textile research of 
the Goodrich company, will serve as 
manager of the research and develop- 
ment division, synthetic rubber depart- 
ment, Rubber Reserve Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C. on a temporary basis. In 
Dr. Trumbull’s absence, F. A. Willson 
vill be acting director of synthetic rub- 
ber research, and R. A. Crawford act- 
ing director of textile research. Dr. 
Trumbull carried on many government 
assignments during the critical rubber 
emergency of the war, at one time de- 
voting nearly eight months to studies 
on possible development of rubber 
growing in this country and neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Robert D. Franklin has been ap- 
pointed manager of the textiles, cotton, 
advertising, and paper products depart- 
ment of the Goodrich purchasing divi- 
sion, to succeed M. N. Twyman, who 
has established his own business. A 
graduate of the Case School of Applied 
Science, Mr. Franklin joined the com- 
pany in 1927 as a time study engineer 
in the industrial products division, 
later was assigned to special industrial 
engineering problems, was manager of 
the specifications department and 
package engineer in the division, and 
was transferred to the purchasing di- 
vision in 1931, as buyer of paper and 
paper products, office equipment and 
supplies for three years, buyer of ad- 
vertising materials from 1934 to 1939, 
and since 1939 buyer of textiles. 


310n. 
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John H. Seaton has been named man- 
ager of the aeronautical manufacturing 
division, formerly known as the deicer 
and fuel cell division at Goodrich. <A 
graduate of Ohio Northern University 
in mechanical engineering, Mr. Seaton 
began his company career in the physi- 
cal testing laboratories in 1927. Trans- 
ferred to the industrial products divi- 
sion the same year, he served on va- 
rious technical assignments and had 
been the division’s chief design engi- 
neer since 1942. 

Harry E. Keller, general manager 
of Goodrich’s associated lines tire and 
accessory sales division for the last 
20 years, has retired from active busi- 
ness after nearly 43 years with the 
organization, and Chester F. Carroll 





J. E. Gulick 


has been named his successor. Mr. 
Carroll had, since 1935, been assistant 
general manager of the division, which 
handles the merchandising of the com- 
pany’s Brunswick, Diamend, Hood, and 
Miller brands of tires, tubes, accessor- 
ies, and repair materials. He had 
joined Goodrich as a Chicago district 
salesman in 1918 and a year later was 
made Chicago district manager for 
Diamond tire sales. He became assist- 
ant national sales manager for Dia- 
mond tires and mechanical goods in 
1923; national manager of Diamond 
tire sales three years later and in 1927 
was named western district manager 
for the associated lines. 


E. C. Shingleton has rejoined the 
Goodrich advertising and sales pro- 
motion department after nearly 42 
months in the Armed Services. He 


will handle sales promotion programs 
on truck, farm, off-the-road, and in- 
dustrial tires and tubes. A graduate 
of Ohio University, he joined Good- 
rich in 19837 and after sales promotion 
work in the field was brought to the 
company’s principal offices in Akron 
in 1938. He held a number of adver- 
tising and sales promotion posts be- 
fore entering the army. 

John D. Mann, former director of au- 
tomotive rationing for OPA, has re- 
joined Goodrich. Mr. Mann first 
joined Goodrich as a member of one of 
the sign truck crews in 1929 and later 
served as store manager and retail 
store supervisor in the Albany district 
and store manager in the Omaha dis- 
trict. Manager of the Goodrich Store 
in Lincoln, Nebr., in 1942, when he was 
named to head OPA activities in that 
city, Mr. Mann soon afterward was se- 
lected to direct all government ration- 
ing programs for Nebraska. His out- 
standing record there brought him to 
Washington in 1944 in charge of all 
tire rationing, and early this year he 
was promoted to head the entire auto- 
motive rationing program. 

T. G. Graham, Goodrich vice presi- 
dent, recently completed 20 years with 
the company. 

Key personnel who will direct con- 
struction of the new plastics processing 
plant which Goodrich is building near 
Marietta follow. William B. Thomp- 
son, with the company since 1925 and 
since 1941 maintenance engineer at the 
Lone Star Ordnance plant, is field en- 
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gineer With headquarters at the site. 


G. M. Wood, field construction super. 
intendent, engineering division, who 
joined Goodrich in 1928, will handle 


construction problems in the company’s 
Akron offices. 

Work on field offices and warehouses 
is under way, and specifications are 
out for bids on the grading’ and othe 
work on the plant’s rail connections 
with the Baltimere & Ohio railroad. 

Located on G6 acres along the Mus- 
kingum River, the new plant will have 
a main building with 112,000 square 
feet of floor space, and auxiliary and 
service structures with an additional 
48,000 square feet. The plant will cost 
approximately $4,000,000. When — in 
operation it will employ about 250. The 
company’s investment will represent 
at least $16,060 for each job created. 
Only a small staff of technical and su- 
pervisory personnel will be transferred 
to the Marietta plant when it is com- 
pleted. 

Koroseal beverage tubing is again 
being produced in large quantities, with 
prompt deliveries to all parts of the 
nation, according to L. H. Chenowith, 
plastic products sales manager. A 
postwar innovation in this field, in ad- 
dition to the time-tried Black Firepol- 


ish finish, is Flametone translucent 
Koroseal tubing through which the 


flow of the beverage is plainly visible. 
The Koroseal tubing is in use in brew- 
eries, soft drink bottling plants, and 
wineries because of its inertness to- 
ward the beverages, its flexibility, and 
its resistance to sunlight, strong cor- 
rosives, water, oxidation, and deterior- 
ation in the presence of certain oils 
and solvents. Hedeman Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., is the exclusive dis- 
tributer of non-toxic beverage tubing 
for Goodrich. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton 1, 
has appointed L. B. Gordon to the new 
position of director of engineering. This 
groups all plant, electrical, power, and 
efficiency engineering as well as ma- 
chine design and plant layout in one 
division. Mr. Gordon takes his new 
position with a broad background in 
electrical and mechanical engineering 
and production, having heid the _ posi- 
tion of director of engineering with one 
of the major rubber companies for 
more than 20 years. He is credited 
with several important innovations and 
developments in the processing of rub- 
ber and on plant layout and mainten- 


ance. He received his degree in elec- 
trical and mechanica! engineering at 


Virginia Polytechnic institute. 

In keeping with the company’s post- 
war plans to enlarge its export opera- 
tions, the Dayton Rubber Export Co. 
has been formed as a separate division 
of Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. to estak- 
lish and distribute Dayton Rubber 
products throughout the world. The 
new company will be directed by Em- 
erick L. Hollowell, vice president and 
managing director. Mr. Hollowell, for- 
merly a colonel in the Army General 
Staff Corps, is a graduate of the Co- 
lumbia University Law School and has 
had both wholesale and retail experi- 
ence with Goodyear, Firestone, and the 
Pennsylvania Rubber companies where 
he served 14 years prior to entering 
the Army. 
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For the high quality rubber products demanded for the 
modern automobile, insist on Perbunan. It's been proved 
superior to natural rubber for many uses. Contact the near- 
where est Stanco Distributors Office for help on any tough rubber 
iia compounding problem you may have. 
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Hoover, Brandt Advanced 


Two promotions in the sales organ.- 
zation of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, follow: John 
Rk. Hoover, general sales manager of 
plastic materials, has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales, and Allyn 
1. Brandt, general sales manager of 
rubber chemicals, becomes’ general 
sales manager of all chemical company 
products sold domestically. 

Mr. Hoover will direct both domes- 
tic and foreign sales as well as adver- 
tising and promotion on Geon polyvinyl 
plastics, resins, and latices; Hycar ni- 
trile-type synthetic rubbers; Kriston 
thermosetting plastics; Philadelphia 
reclaimed rubber; rubber chemicals; 
organic chemicals, and other products 
the company develops. Graduated 
from Harvard in 1925 with a B.S. in 
chemistry, Mr. Hoover joined The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, as a general 
laboratories chemist. Transferred to 
the footwear division as a compounder 
in 1926, he was soon afterward placed 
in charge of tennis shoe manufactur- 
ing. He became manager of the gen- 
eral chemical laboratories in 1930 and 
in 1932 was made assistant sales man- 


ager of tank linings, later becoming 
sales manager. Then in 1942 he was 


named manager of plastics sales and in 
1913, when the company’s chemical di- 
vision was formed, general sales man- 
ager of plastic materials, retaining that 
title when the chemical division was 
reorganized as B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co. For the last year Mr. Hoover 
has been vice president of Plastic Ma- 
terials Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
and is a member of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Society of Plastics 
Engineers, American Institute of 


Chemical Engineers, Chemists’ Club 
of New York, and Cleveland Athletic 
Club. 

Mr. Brandt, a graduate of Case 


School of Applied Sciences in Cleve- 
land, joined Goodrich in Akron in 193 
as technical assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of the industrial prod- 
ucts division. Assigned to reclaimed 
rubber sales in 1931, Mr. Brandt was 
made vice president in charge of sales 
of The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
Goodrich’s reclaimed rubber  subsidi- 
ary, in 1940. He served in that capac- 
ity, as well as general sales manager 
of rubber chemicals, when Goodrich 
Chemical was formed. Mr. Brandt is a 
past president of the Rubber Reclaim- 
ers’ Association, Inc., and has long 
been a director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. He has also been 
active in the American Chemical So- 
ciety and local rubber groups through- 
cut the country and served on various 
rubber program advisory committees 
in Washington during the war. 
Organization of British Geon, Ltd., for 
the manufacture of plastic materials 
and copolymers in the United Kingdom 
-by Goodrich Chemical and Distillers 
Co., Ltd., of England—was announced 
February 14. The new company, with 
capitalization of £500,000, will engage 
in the production and sale of Geon ma- 
terials in the United Kingdom. Chair- 
man of the board of the new company 
is Sir Walrond Sinclair, also chairman 
of the board of British Tire & Rubber 
Co., Ltd., and a director of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Board members include 
John L. Collyer, president of B. F. 
Goodrich; W. S. Richardson, president 








John R. Hoover 





Allyn I. Brandt 


of Goodrich Chemical; L. A. Elgood 
and C. G. Hayman, members of the 
board of Distillers Co.; C. J. P. Ball, 
managing director of F. A. Hughes 
Co., Ltd.; and H. H. Woolveridge, man- 
aging director of British Resin Prod- 
ucts, Ltd. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
to fill the vacancy on the board caused 
by the death January 22 of Fred W. A. 
Vesper has elected Charles W. Carvin 
a director. He has been vice president 
of the corporation since 1941 and in 
charge of sales since 1943. Mr. Car- 
vin joined Industrial Rayon as sales 
manager in the yarn division in 1937 
after 18 years in hosiery and textile 
manufacturing and sales. He_ served 
as a captain in the Air Corps during 
World War I. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has announced it is completing plans 
for construction of a one-story and 
mezzanine sales and service building at 
Hillcrest Blvd. and Locust St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. The triangular-shaped 


structure will be 150 by 153 feet and 
will cost $50,000. 
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Roger S. Firestone, relieved from 
active duty in the Navy on October 15, 
nas been named manager of the new 
products department of the Firestone 
company. kormerly president of The 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Products 
Co., ball River, Mass., Mr. Firestone, 
in his new capacity with the parent 
company, will have charge of all re- 
search and development involving new 
products to be manufactured by Fire- 
stone. 





MIDWEST 


Heads New Philblack Laboratory 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has appointed L. G. Mason man- 
ager of the new Philblack sales service 
laboratory, 330 Maiden Lane, Akron, 
O., which was recently acquired from 
the Hycar Chemical Co. Mr. Mason, a 
native of lowa, graduated in chemical 
engineering from Iowa State College 
in 1928 and was employed by The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. for 14 years. The first 
seven years were spent in the various 
units of the raw materials inspection 
and development department on _ re- 
claims, metal parts, and pigments; the 
last seven years were spent in the 
compounding department of the tire 
division on tire and tube compounding 
and development problems. In July, 
1942, Mr. Mason left Goodrich to be- 
come assistant chief chemist of Jen- 
kins Brothers, rubber division, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and in March, 1948, he left 
Jenkins to take a position as develop- 
ment manager on mechanical rubber 
goods at Seiberling Rubber Co., Bar- 
berton, O. 

The laboratory, under Mr. Mason’s 
direction, will be used entirely for de- 
velopment work in Philblack and _ to 
furnish aid to customers on their com- 
pounding problems. To assist in this 
work, additional equipment specifical- 
ly designed for carbon black work will 
be added to existing facilities. 

Long-term research and major com- 
pounding and development studies on 
carbon black will continue to be han- 
dled at the Phillips research laboratory 
at Phillips, Tex. The addition of this 
regional technical service laboratory 
in Akron is expected to provide im- 
proved and increased services to users 
of Philblack. 


F. N. Bard, owner of Barco Mfg. Co., 
Not Inc., manufacturer of flexible 
joints, 1810 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 
40, Ill., in addressing a group of Barco 
distributers at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, during the recent con- 
vention of the Associated Equipment 
Distributors, urged his audience to ask 
their Congressmen to pass legislation 
exempting capital goods from _ price 
control because purchasers of capital 
goods have purchasing agents, statis- 
tics, and facts upon which to make 
their purchases, and they have to make 
a profit on their operations; therefore 
they are able to take care of them- 
selves and do not need any control. 
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SUN RUBBER-PROCESSING AID... 


Used by Hose-Manufacturer for Faster Milling 


A prominent manufacturer of special-duty hoses could not get the 
desired softness when milling Neoprene and pure gum rubber. He 
was using competitive processing oils as softeners. Shore Durometer 
hardness of under 25 was desirable, but not possible to obtain. 


After consulting with a Sun Engineer, he switched to Sun's Circo Light 
Process Oil, and for two years has been able to obtain a Shore hardness 


of 20 and lower with the physical properties satisfactorily maintained. . 
Milling-time has been cut by as much as 15%. 4: 
No blooming, or migrating, has been experienced, indicating the com- >. (ae 


plete compatibility of Circo Light with the rubbers used. 


tion 
rice For Neoprene, for natural rubber, for Buna-S, Hycar, or other synthetics, 

is Sun technologists have developed remarkable processing aids that t ae DUSTR IAL 
permit faster processing, better finished products. Call the Sun Engi- 


neer near you, and put the Sun experience and know-how to work in fo} Lo} oe} tl on a 


your plant today. 
SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 
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Glycerized Liquid Lubricant 


Glycerized Liquid Lubricant (Con- 
centrate), made by the rubber mate- 
rials division, Genseke Bros., W. 48th 
Pl. and Whipple St., Chicago, IIl., is a 
neutral and non-contaminating versa- 
tile lubricant suitable for use with all 
types of synthetic rubbers as well as 
natural rubber, reclaim, and mixtures 
thereof. When it is used as a lubri- 
cant in extruding, submerging the tub- 
ing in a 10 to 20% solution of the lub- 
ricant enables the extrusions to be 
stacked without adhesion and prevents 
sticking when the tubing is coiled for 
flat pan vulcanization. 

Glycerized Lubricant can be used to 
replace mica in the lubrication of air- 
bags in tire production. It also facili- 
tates lubrication of belt drums, allow- 
ing ready removal of sleeve from the 
drum after open steam vulcanization. 
It is an excellent mandrel and core 
lubricant and gives easy stripping of 
the hose or tubing, according to the 
manufacturer. The lubricant will also 
act as an air seal upon installation of 
the hose. For such use in mandrels 
and cores the Concentrate is used with- 
out dilution and is brushed or sprayed 
on the mandrel. When the Concen- 
trate is used as a mold lubricant, arti- 
cles are said to be released with ease 
and retain a desirable gloss. Recom- 
mended proportions are from five to 
10 ounces a gallon of water. 

Inner tubes, automotive parts, and 
other molded and extruded rubber 
goods are washed and finished readily 
with a 3% to 5% aqueous solution 
which cleans thoroughly and gives a 
glossy, satiny finish to the products. 
The lubricant can also be used as an 
aid in the processing of insulated wire 
and cable when high heat resistant 
properties are required. 

In addition to its uses as a lubricant, 
Glycerized Liquid in water solution can 
be used to coat hot rubber slabs in 
place of soapstone or talc to remove 
all stickiness. A 3% to 5% solution 
is generally used although very soft 
or tacky stocks may require a some- 
what greater concentration. 


Fred J. Bowman, vice president, Wil- 
son Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, IIl., 
recently stated that in consequence of 
recent CPA action, only synthetic rub- 
ber golf balls will be available for the 
next six months. Uncertainty of the 
natural rubber situation led the gov- 
ernment agency to rescind its recent 
order granting allocations of natural 


rubber for golf ball manufacture. 
Rubber thread manufacturers have 
been allowed unlimited supplies of 


neoprene for golf balls. 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., man- 
ufacturer of electrical and mechanical 
equipment for all industries, Sycamore, 
Ill., owing to its steady, long-term 
growth and better to provide for fur- 
ther expansion now under way, on Feb- 
ruary 1 changed to a corporation known 
as Ideal Industries, Inc. As of the 
same date, Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., a partnership, was terminated. 
No changes, however, have been made 
in management, personnel, location, 
manufacturing, distribution, or other 
policies of the company. 


Associated Engineers, Inc., 230 E. 
Berry St., Fort Wayne, Ind., has added 
to its staff Fred L. Tanner and Frank 
M. Williams. Mr. Tanner, as_ techni- 
cal consultant, will travel out of the 
main office, specializing in all phases 
of electrical engineering, power plant 
engineering, and plant layouts and 
will also work with public utility com- 
panies and make property and equip- 
ment appraisals. Mr. Tanner has had 
broad experience in the electrical en- 
gineering and public utility fields. Mr. 
Williams rejoins Associated Engineers 
as account executive after several 
years as a colonel in the department 
of supply and maintenance, Army Air 
Forces. He first came to the company 
in 1937 and now will be a permanent 
member of the management engineer- 
ing policy board and will supervise 
several current assignments. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., last month appointed Sam R. 
Clement assistant general branch man- 
ager of its Birmingham sales district, 
which comprises the southeastern 
states and has headquarters at Birm- 
ingham, Ala. A native of Atlanta, 
Mr. Clement was graduated in 1926 
from the Georgia School of Technology. 
He has been the company’s resident 
salesman at Atlanta since 1935. Pre- 
viously, from 1931 until its acquisi- 
tion by Monsanto in 1935, he was At- 
lanta salesman for the Swann Chemi- 
cal Co. G. Y. Frankle is general 
branch manager of the Birmingham 
sales district, which handles products 
of all Monsanto divisions. 


The Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Neb., is advertising during 1946 in 
more than 100 trade publications rep- 
resenting 72 different industries. The 
theme of the advertisements is “A Sa- 
lute to American Industry,” the copy 
having a distinct freight solicitation 
flavor. The decision to inaugurate 
this advertising campaign came after 
the conclusion of the railroad’s series 
of radio shows entitled “Your Amer- 
ica.” In a section of each of the week- 
ly radio programs leading industrialists 
and businessmen told a nationwide au- 
dience about their industry and its 
plans for the future. Warren S. Lock- 
wood, vice president of The Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., was 
guest speaker on one of these pro- 
grams. The trade publication adver- 
tising campaign is an effort to continue 
the spirit of cooperation and under- 
standing between industry and the rail- 
road which was developed by the radio 
programs. 


Golf Ball, Inc., 5816 S. Lowe Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., which has modernized its 
plant and installed new golf manufac- 
turing equipment, has resumed manu- 
facture of Scot golf balls under a new 
owner, Charles J. Neyens, owner of 
Dorney Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
rubber grinding wheels in Chicago. 
Personnel of the prewar Golf Ball, 
Inc., has been retained, including Philip 
Kalowski, superintendent in charge of 
production. 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., will 
erect a four-story laboratory building 
at its plant. The steel frame and 
brick structure will be 100 by 300 feet. 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass., in recognition of the 
fact that during the coming year the 
bulk handling of carbon black by rub- 
ber manufacturers will be increased 
considerably, will add 20 new tank 
ears to the CABX fleet during the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. The Cabot 
company pioneered in the tank car 
field in June, 1933, when it designed 
and introduced the first car for bulk 
shipment of Spheron carbon black from 
its plants direct to tire factories. That 
was an innovation which has_ been 
adopted throughout the industry since 
then, and now, with the additions ef- 
fected by this new order, Cabot will 
have a fleet of 106 cars on the rails, 
serving rubber manufacturers. Re- 
ceiving installations for the handling 
of carbon black in bulk have increased 
considerably. There will be 37 rubber 
manfacturing plants with such equip- 
ment in 1946, according to a recent re- 
port by the Carbon Black Pool Author- 
ity. Cabot has placed the order for 
the new tank cars to meet the increased 
needs of rubber plants which are 
equipped with facilities for handling 
their black in bulk. 

Otto Eskens, representative in ten 
European countries for the Cabot com- 
pany,in February arrived in Boston for 
a month’s stay to renew business as- 
sociations in the United States which 
were broken off by the German occu- 
pation of Holland. He will also visit 
the Texas Panhandle to inspect Cabot 
carbon black plants there. Mr. Eskens, 
who has headquarters in Amsterdam, 
is the agent for Cabot carbon black and 
other Cabot raw materials in Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Esthonia. He was in 
Amsterdam when the Germans arrived 
on May 10, 1940, and beginning in 
May, 1942, spent almost a year in a 
prison camp as a hostage. 


New England Sportsmen’s & Boat 
Show took place February 2 to 10 in 
the Mechanics Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Among the firms with displays were 
Hodgman Rubber Co. and New York 
Rubber Corp. 


The Stanley Chemical Co., East Ber- 
lin, Conn., through President W. J. 
Kerin, announced the apointment of L. 
S. Knouse as sales manager, with com- 
plete responsibility for all industrial 
coatings. Born in Denver, Colo., in 
1907, Mr. Knouse graduated from Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Calif., in 
1929 and immediately became associ- 
ated with The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. In 1931 he became a 
member of the sales and marketing re- 
search division, traveling extensively 
and determining the marketability of 
the company’s products as well as 
working on sales and distribution. In 
1939 he was made sales manager of an 
affiliated company and in 1941 re- 
turned to the ordnance hardware sales 
division of The Stanley Works. 
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To tip the sale your 
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Many times the deciding factors in the sale of one product 
over another are additional good looks and smooth “‘feel.”’ 
Your rubber goods can have these ‘‘plus” features if treated 
vith a Johnson’s Rubber Finish! 

Because they contain wax, these finishes “dress up”’ rubber 
merchandise, give it a velvety smooth “feel.” They keep it 
“new-looking” from the time it is made until it is sold. 
Johnson’s Rubber Finishes shield rubber surfaces from “‘shop- 
wear”... guard against scuffs and scratches . . . resist dirt and 
finger marks. They help repel two of rubber’s destroyers 
oxidation and sun checking. 

Available in clear and black, Johnson’s Rubber Finishes 


enedean 


JOHNSON’S RUBBER FINISHES 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
aa ; r a ] ™ f j j —— 4 ‘ 
Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
(a name everyone knows) 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 


* Head off inflation by holding ALL War Bonds! * 
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may be economically applied by dipping, spraying, or wip- 
ing. They dry in a short time, resist cracking and scaling, and 
are non-flammable. 

It will surprise you how easily and inexpensively Johnson's 
Rubber Finishes can be adapted to your production set-up. 
Take the first step in finding out—make a test with this free 
sample—just clip and mail the coupon now! 


Johnson’s Rubber Finishes add “‘eye” and “‘buy”’ 


appeal to these and many other rubber products 
Stair treads 
Rubber toys 


Hot water bottles Rubber gloves Door mats 


Battery boxes - Tires - Garden hose - 
Refrigerator gaskets 


Send for FREE Sample! 


Soles and heels - 
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Starts New Coatings Firm 


Iormation of a new corporation to 
manufacture and sell specialized indus- 
trial coatings, lacquers, and technical 
finishes was completed February 1 by 
Edward H. Christ, of New Brittain, 
Conn., who has resigned as vice presi- 
dent, general sales manager, and a di- 
rector of the Stanley Chemical Co., 
East Berlin, Conn. The new company, 
Chemical Coating Corp., will have gen- 
eral offices in New Britain. A new 
plant to fabricate the materials is 
planned for this locality immediately. 
The corporation has a capital stock of 
$200,000 and starts business with $100,- 
000 paid in, according to incorporation 
papers filed with the Secretary of 
State. 

Officers elected at the incorporation 
meeting are: president, Mr. Christ; vice 
presidents, S. K. Hopkins and Edward 
D. Sechrest; secretary-treasurer, John 
J. Banninga. Directors will be the of- 
ficers and Frank J. Wachter and J. 
Lindsav Muir. 

Mr. Christ was educated at Renssa- 
laer Polytechnic Institute and was for 
four years Connecticut representative 
of A. P. Munning & Co., Matawan, N. 
J. For the past twenty years he was 
with Stanley Chemical Co. He is also a 
member of the New Britain Board of 
Education and formerly served on the 
Common Council. He was a founder 
and the first president of the Exchange 
Clu» of New Britain and a member of 
the Shuttle Meadow Club and New 
Britain Club. 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 
Norwalk, Conn., recently held its an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting at which all 
directors were reelected as follows: 
Spencer S. Adams, John Cavanagh, 
Joseph N. Cieri, Harry C. Miller, War- 
ren A. Schenck, Harry G. Schmidt, and 
John W. Whitehead. At the directors’ 
meeting which followed, officers also 
were reelected: president, Mr. White- 
head; second vice president, George D. 
Kratz; treasurer, Mr. Cieri; secretary, 
Mr. Miller; assistant secretary, James 
W. Webb. 


General Latex & Chemical Corp., 666 
Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass., has an- 
nounced the return to its organization 
as plant manager of Chester A. Brown, 
for the past three years associated with 
the Baytown, Tex., Rubber Reserve 
synthetic rubber plant, operated by 
The Generai Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., with General Latex as associate. 
Mr. Brown was assistant general man- 
ager of the Baytown plant at the time 
of his transfer to General Latex. 


OBITUARY 


Tor Ake Tengwall 


ORD has been received of the 
death on January 19 from a 
heart attack of Tor Ake Tengwall, for 
the past two years adviser on rubber 
for the Board for the Netherlands In- 


dies, Surinam, and Curacao. He had 
previously served in the following ca- 
pacities: a director of the Institute for 
Tropical Agriculture, Antalya, Tur- 
key; vice president, Experiment Sta- 
tion, Buitenzorg, West Java; director 
of the research department, Firestone 
tlantation Co. in Liberia; and agricul- 
taral inspector, Sugar Research Sta- 
tion, Pasaroean, Java. 

The deceased, who was born May 8, 
1892, in Ornskoldwik, Sweden, attended 
universities at Upsala, Sweden, and 
Utrecht, Holland, and received the fol- 
lowing degrees, B.S.C., M.A., M.S.C., 
and Ph.D. 


Philip H. Ober 


HILIP H. OBER, senior vice presi- 

dent and a director of The Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, O., 
died at his home in Mansfield on Feb- 
ruary 1 from complications resulting 
from a fall. Mr. Ober, who was born 
July 30, 1866, in Baltimore, Mr., was 
a veteran of 49 years in the rubber in- 
dustry, 30 of them with Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber. He joined the organization 
in 1916 as factory manager and _ be- 
came vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager in 1923. Mr. Ober began 
his career in the rubber industry with 
the Hartford Rubber Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Later he was associated with 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, the Fisk 
Tire & Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and then the Federal Rubber 
Co. The deceased was active in the 
Boy Scout movement, Y. M. C. A. ac- 
tivities, Masonic circles, and the Mans- 
field Chamber of Commerce. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
the Central Methodist Church on Feb- 
ruary 4. The remains were placed in 
the mausoleum at Mansfield Cemetery. 

Mr. Ober is survived by his widow, 
a sister, and a brother. 


F. W. Strong 


REDERICK W. STRONG, former 

general manager of distributing 
branches of United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., died at his home in 
Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y., February 
13, after a short illness. He had been 
associated with the rubber company for 
44 years. In November, 1945, he had 
asked to be relieved of active duty be- 
cause of poor health and since that 
time had been acting in an advisory 
capacity to the manager of distributing 
branches. 

Mr. Strong was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 1, 1886. He started work 
with the rubber company in 1902 as a 
traveling auditor. In 1923 he became 
assistant financial manager of sales 
with headquarters in New York and 
two years later was made financial 
manager of sales. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
distributing branches and in 1934 was 
made general manager of distributing 
branches. 

Mr. Strong is survived by his wife, 
a daughter, three grandchildren, a sis- 
ter. and a brother. 

Funeral services were held Febru- 
ary 16 in Richmond Hill, N. Y. Inter- 
ment was in Maple Grove Cemetery, 
Kew Gardens. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


H. A. Everlien 


ERMAN A. EVERLIEN, general 
sales manager ot the mechanical 
goods division of United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., died suddenly of 
a cerebral hemorrhage February 21 at 
his home in New York. Mr. Everlien 
had been associated with the rubber 
industry for 43 years. He began his 
career as a clerk in the Chicago office 
of the Revere Rubber Co., a firm later 
consolidated into the U. S. Rubber or- 
ganization. He rose through various 
clerical and sales positions to become 
mechanical goods sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh district in 1920. Four years 
later he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s general offices in New York to 
take charge of mechanical goods branch 
sales, and in 1944 he was appointed 
general sales manager of this division. 
He is survived by his wife, a brother, 
a sister, and a stepson. 
Funeral services were held in New 
York and Cicero, Ill., with interment 
in Berwyn, Ill. 


A. R. Haley 


RTHUR R. HALEY, general man- 

ager of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Columbia Cement Division, died at 
his Zanesville, O. home on February 
14 from a heart attack. He had been 
with the firm since January 1, 1941. 
Previously he had served as president 
and general manager of the J. P. 
Loomis Coal & Supply Co. 

He was past president of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce, a well-known 
athlete, an alumnus of Akron Univer- 
sity, and a veteran of World War 1. 


Kenneth E. Burgess 


ENNETH E. BURGESS, director 

of technical research; Columbian 
Carbon Co., Magnetic Pigment divi- 
sion, died in Philadelphia, Pa., Febru- 
ary 10. Born in Burgessville, Ont., 
Canada, 56 years ago, he took grad- 
uate and post-graduate degrees in 
chemistry at the University of Toron- 
to. Then followed production of ex- 
plosives for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Ine., and later protective coat- 
ing development and manufacture for 
the Zapon division of Atlas Powder Co. 
The deceased then joined the Van 
Schaack Chemical Co., later absorbed 
by the Ault & Wiborg division of In- 
terchemical Corp. 

For 12 years Mr. Burgess directed 
the technical research program for 
Magnetic Pigment Co. During the 
war he was active in the development 
of Federal Pigment Specifications for 
camouflage and other military pur- 
poses. He was a member of Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
American Institute of Chemists, the 
American Chemical Society, the Chem- 
ists Club, and the Trenton Country 
Club. Mr. Burgess was widely known 
throughout the paint industry. His 
lectures before Paint Production clubs 
were very popular. 

Funeral services were held Febru- 
ary 13, in Burgessville. 

He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, and a son. 
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Starts New Coatings Firm 


Iormation of a new corporation to 
manufacture and sell specialized indus- 
trial coatings, lacquers, and technical 
finishes was completed February 1 by 
Edward H. Christ, of New Brittain, 
Conn., who has resigned as vice presi- 
dent, general sales manager, and a di- 
rector of the Stanley Chemical Co., 
East Berlin, Conn. The new company, 
Chemical Coating Corp., will have gen- 
eral offices in New Britain. A new 
plant to fabricate the materials is 
planned for this locality immediately. 
The corporation has a capital stock of 
$200,000 and starts business with $100,- 
000 paid in, according to incorporation 
papers filed with the Secretary of 
State. 

Officers elected at the incorporation 
meeting are: president, Mr. Christ; vice 
presidents, S. Kk. Hopkins and Edward 
D. Sechrest; secretary-treasurer, John 
J. Banninga. Directors will be the of- 
ficers and Frank J. Wachter and J. 
Lindsav Muir. 

Mr. Christ was educated at Renssa- 
laer Polytechnic Institute and was for 
four years Connecticut representative 
of A. P. Munning & Co., Matawan, N. 
J. For the past twenty years he was 
with Stanley Chemical Co. He is also a 
member of the New Britain Board of 
Education and formerly served on the 
Common Council. He was a founder 
and the first president of the Exchange 
Club of New Britain and a member of 


the Shuttle Meadow Club and New 
Britain Club. 
The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., 


Norwalk, Conn., recently held its an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting at which all 
directors were reelected as follows: 
Spencer S. Adams, John Cavanagh, 
Joseph N. Cieri, Harry C. Miller, War- 
ren A. Schenck, Harry G. Schmidt, and 
John W. Whitehead. At the directors’ 
meeting which followed, officers also 
were reelected: president, Mr. White- 
head; second vice president, George D. 
Kratz; treasurer, Mr. Cieri; secretary, 
Mr. Miller; assistant secretary, James 
W. Webb. 


General Latex & Chemical Corp., 666 
Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass., has an- 
nounced the return to its organization 
as plant manager of Chester A. Brown, 
for the past three years associated with 
the Baytown, Tex., Rubber Reserve 
synthetic rubber plant, operated by 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., with General Latex as associate. 
Mr. Brown was assistant general man- 
ager of the Baytown plant at the time 
of his transfer to General Latex. 


OBITUARY 


Tor Ake Tengwall 


ORD has been received of the 
death on January 19 from a 
heart attack of Tor Ake Tengwall, for 
the past two years adviser on rubber 
for the Board for the Netherlands In- 


dies, Surinam, and Curacao. He had 
previously served in the following ca- 
pacities: a director of the Institute for 
Tropical Agriculture, Antalya, Tur- 
key; vice president, Experiment Sta- 
tion, Buitenzorg, West Java; director 
of the research department, Firestone 
tlantation Co. in Liberia; and agricul- 
tural inspector, Sugar Research Sta- 
tion, Pasaroean, Java. 

The deceased, who was born May 8, 
1892, in Ornskoldwik, Sweden, attended 
universities at Upsala, Sweden, and 
Utrecht, Holland, and received the fol- 
lowing degrees, B.S.C., M.A., M.S.C., 
and Ph.D. 


Philip H. Ober 


HILIP H. OBER, senior vice presi- 

dent and a director of The Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, O., 
died at his home in Mansfield on Feb- 
ruary 1 from complications resulting 
from a fall. Mr. Ober, who was born 
July 30, 1866, in Baltimore, Mr., was 
a veteran of 49 years in the rubber in- 
dustry, 30 of them with Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber. He joined the organization 
in 1916 as factory manager and _ be- 
came vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager in 1923. Mr. Ober began 
his career in the rubber industry with 
the Hartford Rubber Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Later he was associated with 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, the Fisk 
Tire & Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and then the Federal Rubber 
Co. The deceased was active in the 
Boy Scout movement, Y. M. C. A. ac- 
tivities, Masonic circles, and the Mans- 
field Chamber of Commerce. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
the Central Methodist Church on Feb- 
ruary 4. The remains were placed in 
the mausoleum at Mansfield Cemetery. 

Mr. Ober is survived by his widow, 
a sister, and a brother. 


F. W. Strong 


REDERICK W. STRONG, former 

general manager of distributing 
branches of United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., died at his home in 
Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y., February 
13, after a short illness. He had been 
associated with the rubber company for 
44 years. In November, 1945, he had 
asked to be relieved of active duty be- 
cause of poor health and since that 
time had been acting in an advisory 
capacity to the manager of distributing 
branches. 

Mr. Strong was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 1, 1886. He started work 
with the rubber company in 1902 as a 
traveling auditor. In 1923 he became 
assistant financial manager of sales 
with headquarters in New York and 
two years later was made financial 
manager of sales. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
distributing branches and in 1934 was 
made general manager of distributing 
branches. 

Mr. Strong is survived by his wife, 
a daughter, three grandchildren, a sis- 
ter, and a brother. 

Funeral services were held Febru- 
ary 16 in Richmond Hill, N. Y. Inter- 
ment was in Maple Grove Cemetery, 
Kew Gardens. 
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H. A. Everlien 


ERMAN A. EVERLIEN, general 
sales manager of the mechanical 
goods division of United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., died suddenly of 
a cerebral hemorrhage February 21 at 
his home in New York. Mr. Everlien 
had been associated with the rubber 
industry for 48 years. He began his 
career as a clerk in the Chicago office 
of the Revere Rubber Co., a firm later 
consolidated into the U. S. Rubber or- 
ganization. He rose through various 
clerical and sales positions to become 
mechanical goods sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh district in 1920. Four years 
later he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s general offices in New York to 
take charge of mechanical goods branch 
sales, and in 1944 he was appointed 
general sales manager of this division. 
He is survived by his wife, a brother, 
a sister, and a stepson. 
Funeral services were held in New 
York and Cicero, IIl., with interment 
in Berwyn, II. 


A. R. Haley 


RTHUR R. HALEY, general man- 

ager of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Columbia Cement Division, died at 
his Zanesville, O. home on February 
14 from a heart attack. He had been 
with the firm since January 1, 1941. 
Previously he had served as president 
and general manager of the J. P. 
Loomis Coal & Supply Co. 

He was past president of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce, a well-known 
athlete, an alumnus of Akron Univer- 
sity, and a veteran of World War 1. 


Kenneth E. Burgess 


ENNETH E. BURGESS, director 

of technical research, Columbian 
Carbon Co., Magnetic Pigment divi- 
sion, died in Philadelphia, Pa., Febru- 
ary 10. Born in Burgessville, Ont., 
Canada, 56 years ago, he took grad- 
uate and post-graduate degrees in 
chemistry at the University of Toron- 
to. Then followed production of ex- 
plosives for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Ine., and later protective coat- 
ing development and manufacture for 
the Zapon division of Atlas Powder Co. 
The deceased then joined the Van 
Schaack Chemical Co., later absorbed 
by the Auit & Wiborg division of In- 
terchemical Corp. 

For 12 years Mr. Burgess directed 
the technical research program for 
Magnetic Pigment Co. During the 
war he was active in the development 
of Federal Pigment Specifications for 
camouflage and other military pur- 
poses. He was a member of Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
American Institute of Chemists, the 
American Chemical Society, the Chem- 
ists Club, and the Trenton Country 
Club. Mr. Burgess was widely known 
throughout the paint industry. His 
lectures before Paint Production clubs 
were very popular. 

Funeral services were held Febru- 
ary 13, in Burgessville. 

He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, and a son. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,390,537. In Apparatus for Dimpling Metal 
Plate, Including a Tubular Casing and an Ax- 
ially Movable Tubular Member on the Casing 
through Which a Tool Extends, a _ Resilient 
Rubber Bushing Fastened on the Outer End of 
the Axially Moving Member. L. C. Huck, 
Grosse Pointe Shores, assignor, by mesne as- 


signments, to Huxon Holding Corp., Detroit, 
both in Mich. 
2,390,561. In a Closure Element for a Glass 


Container, a Sealing Layer of Cellular Plastic. 
J. P. Staples, Mount Lebanon, assignor to Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., Allegheny County, both 
in Pa. 

2,390,565. Garment Protector. D. Topjian, 
Watertown, Mass., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to himself, as trustee. 

2,390,684. In a Veneer Press, a Pressure Bag 
Adapted to Receive Heating and Cooling Fluid 
under Pressure Separately. V. Bendix, South 
Bend, Ind., assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Langley Aviation Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,390,803. Movable Rubber Die Member in a 
eg Set for Producing Flanged Plastic Parts. 

F. Marschner, Normandy, assignor to Mc- 
Daal Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, both in Mo. 

2,390,820. A Bushing for a Spark Plug Unit 
Including a Rigid Tubular Insulating Boot and 
a Resilient Insulating Sleeve Extending into 
the Boot and Intimately Bonded to the Inner 


Surface thereof. T. N. Wilcox, Pittsfield, 
Mass., and H. H. Race, Schenectady, N. Y., as- 
signors to General Electric Co., a corporation 
of N. 

2,390, 861. Non-Collapsible Nipple. E. L. 


Younkins, South Nyack, N. Y. 

2,390,905. In an Oscillating Joint Having an 
Outer Tubular Metallic Sleeve Member within 
Which Fits an Inner Metallic Member, a Rub- 
ber-Like Bushing between the Members. H. E. 
Wening and R. E. Moule, both in Dayton, O., 


assignors to General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

2,390,921. Facial Cream Applicator. J. W. 
Clark, assignor of one-third to E. H. Clark, 


both of Washington, D. C. 

2,390,928. Radially Yieldable Sealing Struc- 
ture for Apertures for the Passage of Control 
Element through the Wall of an Enclosed Space 
Maintained at Superatmospheric Pressure. B. E. 
Del Mar, West Los Angeles, and E. E. Van 
Dyke, Van Nuys, assignors to Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., Santa Monica, all in Calif. 

2,390,955. Fire Escape Having an Inflatable 
Bag. A. E. McDonnell, Memphis, Tenn. 

2,391,007. Fluid Seal Including an Annular 
Backing Ring and an Annular Body of Resili- 
ent Material Non-Rotatably Secured to the Ring. 
L. R. Buckendale, assignor to Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,391,038. Inductance Device Including a 
Helical Coil of Conductive Material Having a 
Given Thermal Coefficient of Expansion, and a 
Solid, Resilient Insulating Material Surround- 
ing the Turns of the Coil; the Insulating Ma- 
terial Has a Greater Thermal Coefficient of 
Expansion Than the Conductive Material. C. 
M. Rifenbergh, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., Newark, N. J. 

2,391,063. In a Hose Coupling Including Two 
Ported Members Adapted to Form a Seal, a 
Soft Elastic Nipple Projecting from an End 
Portion of One of the Members. P. S. Madsen, 
Bethany, assignor to Seamless Rubber Co., New 
Haven, both in Conn. 

2,391,077. Use of a Thermopjastic in Making 
. O. W. Sticht, Orange, N. 

2,391,106. Plastic Resin for Artificial Teeth. 
J. A. Saffir, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Dentists’ 
Supply Co. of New York, New York, N. Y. 

2,391,241. Elastic Sheet with Spanwise At- 
taching Margins as Protective Covering for the 
Leading Edge of an Airfoil. W. H. Hunter, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,391,282. Tubular Body of Flexible, Plastic 
Material Reenforced with Circumferentially Ar- 
ranged Cord to Limit Circumferential Expan- 
sion and Two Inextensible Tension Members 
Extending Longitudinally of the Tubular Body 
to Limit Longitudinal Expansion of the Body 
When Inflated. W. T. Van Orman, assignor 
to Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron. O. 

2,391,326. For Aircraft or the Like, a ag 3 
Including a Non-Rigid, Inflatable Bag. Cc. 





McKinley, Huntington, assignor to bacKinly 
Pneumatic Floats, Inc., Garden City, both in 
Pe Oe Ae 


2,391,343. Deformable Diaphragm as Vagi- 
nal Obturator. O. Popper, Johannesburg, 


Transvaal, Union of South Africa. 

2,391,446. For Footwear, Molded Counter 
Employing Fiberboard Coated with Thermoplas- 
tic Material. E. A. Cohen, Stoneham, Mass. 

2,391,475. Waterfowl Decoy with a Hollow 
Body of Material Such as Soft Rubber. J. P. 
Newhardt, Berwyn, assignor of one-half to 
Charles H. Angell, Danville, both in III. 

2,391,477. Fuel Tank Consisting of an In- 
ner Layer of Fabric Impregnated with a Buta- 
diene Polymer, and a Layer of Cattle Hide, a 
Layer of Shock-Absorbing Sponge Rubber, a 
Layer of Crude Rubber, and an Outer Layer of 


Chrome-Tanned Cattle Hide. E. C. Phillips, 
Dayton, O. 
2,391,524. In a Track Construction Includ- 


ing Track Members Having Male and Female 
Hinge Members, Separate Sleeves Resiliently 
Mounted in Each Hinge Member on Rubber 
Bushings. C. E. Sorensen, Detroit, and L. S. 
Sheldrick, assignors to Ford Motor Co., both of 
Dearborn, both in Mich. 

2,391,553. In Combination, an Impact Re- 
ceiving Shank for a Power Hammer Bit and a 
Directing Handle for the Bit; the Handle Has 
a Ring Portion Encircling the Shank and Con- 
sisting of two Rings, One within the Other, and 
a Rubber Cushion between the Rings. A. G. 
Decker, Jr., Baltimore County, Md., assignor 
to Black & Decker Mfg. Co., a corporation of 
Md. 

2,391,564. An Outsole Including an Inner 
Sole-Shaped Member of Porous Material on the 
Bottom and Edge of Which Is a Layer of Fab- 
ric Including Fibrous and Thermoset Material, 
and an Outer Coating of Waterproof Material 
on the Sole. J. Gregg, New Hope, Pa. 

2,391,579. Resilient Tire Adapted to Be 
Mounted as a Unitary Structure on a Vehicle 
Wheel. B. B. Levy, Middleboro, Mass. 

2,391,605. In a Flow Device Including a 
Well Tubing, a Main Valve Element with a 
Hollow Member Constructed of a Yieldable Ma- 
terial. R. O. Walton, assignor to Merla Tool 
Corp., both of Dallas, Tex. 


2,391,677. High Altitude Oxygen Supplying 
Mask. A. H. Bulbulain, Rochester, Minn. 
2,391,707. Overboot. S. J. Jarrell, Norfolk, 


a. 

2,391,828. For Use in the Formation of in 
Situ Concrete Piles, Coffer Dams, Walls, Etc., 
a Hollow Open-Ended Casing, a Closure Mem- 
ber for One End thereof, and a Connecting 
Member of Flexible, Water-Impervious Material 
Releasably Engaging with the Closure Member 
and Casing to Seal the Latter. A. Hood, Llan- 
wrda, Wales. 

2,391,841. The Combination of a Wheel Rim, 
a Pneumatic Tire Casing, and an Expansible 
Inner Tube Divided into Two Chambers by a 
Non-Expansible Tube. B. E. Mendelsohn, Brook- 
line, Mass., assignor, by direct and mesne as- 


signments, 4214% to B. Howard Benson, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and 15% to I. Fisher, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Dominion of Canada 


432,054. Knitted Slip-Cover Containing Elas- 
tic Threads. J. A. Krasnov, Melrose Park, and 
M. M. Kuller, Allentown, both in Pa., U.S.A. 

432,117. As Binding Agent, Hardenable Al- 
dehyde Condensation Products of Aminotria- 
zines. Ciba Products Corp., Dover, Del., U.S.A., 
assignee of Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basel, assignee of G. Widmer, both of Basel, 
and W. Fisch, Muttenz, both in Switzerland. 

432,141. In a Railway Truck Including a 
Bolster Part, a Bolster Carrying Part, an 
Elongated Draft Device Terminating at Each 
End in Opposing Radial Collars Spaced Apart 
Longitudinally of the Device, and Elements of 
the Bolster Part and the Bolster Carrying Part 
Extending betweer Pairs of the Collars, a Rub- 
ber Block between Each of the Collars and the 
Adjacent Part Element. General Steel Castings 
Corp., Eddystone, Pa., assignee of C. E. Tack, 
Chicago, Ili., both in the U.S.A. 

432,144. Frictional Mechanism for Control- 
ling Relative Rotation of Rotatable Parts. In- 
cluding a Pair of Concentric Members of Which 
One Has a Channel in Which Is an Inflatable 
Expander, and Friction Elements on the Ex- 
pander. B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of W. H. Hunter, Lakewood, O., both 
in the U.S.A. 

432,191. In a Fluid Seal for a Vulcanizing 
Chamber, Resilient Diaphragms, of Which the 
One in Contact with the Steam Is of Polymer- 
ized Chloroprene. Western Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of T. K. Cox, Ran- 
dallstown, Md., both in the U.S.A. 

432,199. Anti-Skid Tire. Wingfoot Corp.. 
assignee of C. J. Burkley, both of Akron, O., 


U.S.A. 
Ice Cube Tray of Molded Plastic 


432,202. 
Flexible Material. J. A. and J. P. Gits, assignee 


of one-half of the interest, both of Chicago, 
ai., U.S.A. 
32,20. 





{ fe Brassiere with a Main Cup-Shaped 
nay “ormed throughout of Cellular Latex Rub. 
ber. C. E. Zimmerman, co-inventor with and 


assignee of J. F. Skold, both of Chicago, Il, 
U.S.A. 
432,288. Filter Medium Including Filaments 


of a Vinyl Resin Resulting from the Conjoint 
Polymerization of a Vinyl Halide with a Viny| 
Ester of an Aliphatic Acid. Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of E, 
W. Rugeley, Charleston, wy, Va., S.A. 

432,291. Fluid-Operated Expander Including 
a Body cf Rubber-Like Material Enclosing a 
U-Shaped Inflation Cavity, and a Reenforcing 
Layer of Fabric Embedded in the Rubber-Like 
Matcrial. B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. 
Y., assignee of W. H. Hunter, Lakewood, 0O., 
both in the U.S.A. 

432,344. Sealing and Reenforcing Tape. Mc- 
Laurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, assignee of L, 
Davis and E. C. Tuukkanen, both of Worcester, 
both in Mass., U.S.A. 

432.368. In a Packing Device for Sealing 
Two Parts Slidably Engaging Each Other, ar 
Annular Sealing Member of Elastic Deformable 
Material. J. Mercier, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 

432,372. Colostomy Irrigation Apron of Im- 
permeable Fabric. G. Moorhead, Ottawa, Ont. 

432,382. Vacuum Cleaner Conduit Consist- 
ing of a Hose of Resilient Material Such a; 
Rubber, and Another Air Conveying Member 
of Rigid Material. Aktiebolaget Elektrolux, as- 
signee of L. J. F. Ell, both of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

132,424. Sealed Tubular Coupling for Suc- 
tion Tubes. P. A. Geir Co., mice of E. F. 
Martinet, both of Cleveland, O., U.S.A 

432,467. Screening Apparatus Including 
Spaced Metallic Screens and a Soft Rubber 
Spacing Pad therebetween. W. S. Tyler Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., St. Catherines, Ont., assignee 
of C. E. Jenks, Willoughby, O., U.S.A. 

432,470. In an Airport Fueling System, De- 
livery Means Including a Flexible, Collapsible 
Hose. Wayne Pump Co., assignee of J. 
Jauch and F. W. Sturm, all of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., U.S.A. 

432,485. Resilient Product Including a Cov- 
ering of Sponge Rubber of Non-Uniform Thick- 
ness Molded on to a Resilient Fibrous Body. H. 
G. W. Chichester-Miles, Dunstable, Bedford- 
share, and W. O. Street, Bury, Lancashire, both 
in England. 

432,510. Junction Box with Body and Cover 
of Resilient Material. O. A. Windsor, Santa 
Monica, Calif., U.S.A. 

432,581. Container Consisting of Tube of 
Waxed Lining Material about Which Is Folded 
a Sheet of Laminated Paper and Rubber Hydro- 
chloride. Shellmar Products Co., Mount Ver- 
non, O., assignee of G. A. Moore, New York, 
N. Y., both in the U.S.A. 

432,646. In an Enclosed Artificial Horizon 
Including a Platinum Cup, a Polystyrene Hold- 
er for the Cup. Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., To- 


ronto, Ont., assignee of D. L. Wood, Rochester, 
N. ¥., U;S.A. 

132,651. Pneumatic Tire. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. R. 


U.S.A. 
Dominion Rub- 
assignee of H. 


Cuthbertson. Detroit, Mich., 
432.652. Resilient Mounting. 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
H. Hile, Riverside. Conn., U.S.A 
432,667. In a Track for Self- Laying Track 
Type of Vehicles, an Open-Ended Flexible Band, 
a Tension Resisting Structure, and Connecting 
Meens Including a Body of Resilient Rubber- 
I‘ke Material Mounted to Resist Flexure of the 
Connection by Shear Stress of the Material. B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
F. L. Haushalter, Akron, O., both in the U.S.A. 
432.684-85. Inner Layer of Transparent Rub- 
ber Hydrochloride in Paper Containers. Shell- 
mar Products Co., Mount Vernon, O., assignee 
of G. A. Moore, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
432.724. Teat Cup Inflation for a Milking 
oe Universal Milking Machine Co., as- 
of L. F. Bender, both of Waukesha, 
S.A 





4: 7. Flexible Hose Pipe Including a Core 
preceliae of an Inner Tubular L-yer of Flexi- 
hle Synthet‘c Material, an Inner Layer of Fab- 
ric Bonded to the Core, a Surrounding Reen- 
forcing Helix of Regenerated Cellulose Wire, 
and an Outer Layer of Fabric. Wilkinson Rub- 
ber Linatex, Ltd.. assignee of B. Wilkinson, 
both of London, England. 


United Kingdom 


573,397. Shock Absorbers, Particularly for 
Parachutes. L’Aviorex Dreyfus Freres. 

573.409. Waterproof Garments. Eureka Rub- 
ber Co. (Proprietary), Ltd., and G. Isaacs. 

573.553. Power Transmission Device. Dun- 
lep Rubber Co., Ltd., T. E. H. Gray and H. F. 
L. Jenkins. 

573.684. Rubber Wheel, More Particularly 
Intended for Use as Tail Wheel for Aircraft. 
W. G. L. Smith. 

5 Tecalemit, Ltd., and 





C. C.'S. Le Clair. 
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lacquer 
coatings 
SANTOLITE 


A straw hat and a woman's lacquered nails are pictured here 
to highlight a number of important qualities imparted by the 
Santolites* to lacquer coatings—high gloss, good adhesion, 
resistance to moisture penetration and hardness. 


There are three Monsanto Santolites, each with characteristic 
qualities that suit them for specific uses. They impart unusual 
hardening effects to cellulose esters and have special value in 
increasing the resistance of moisture penetration of cellulose 
ester compositions. They can be employed in spraying, dipping 
and brushing lacquers to make clear, colorless coatings of high 
gloss and good adhesion. 


Samples for experimental work will be furnished promptly. 
Contact the nearest Monsanto Office, or write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic " 
Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Cincin- 
nati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SANTOLITES 


THE SANTOLITES 
Condensation Products of Aromatic Sulfonamides with Formaldehyde 











MS-80% SOLN MHP K-35 
\ df Light colored Hard, nearly Clear, light yel- 
Color and form viscous liquids colorless resin | low sticky resin 
Specific gravity 1.2098 1.350 1.3022 
at 25°C. (Approx.) (Approx.) (Approx.) 





Refractive Index 


1.545 at 25°C. 
(Approx.) 


(25G in normal 
Buty! Acetate) 
(Approx.) 


1.4295 at 25°C. 


1.5450 at 50°C. 
(Approx.) 





Solubility 


Soluble in pract 


petroleum hydrocarbons and varn 


ically all organic solvents except 


ish oils. 








Retentivity in 








Maa : 


Cellulose Over 100 Over 100 Over 100 
Acetate** 
Retentivity in 
Cellulose Over 100 Over 100 Over 100 
Nitrate** 
Acid Number Neutral Neutral 10 Max. 














CHEMICALS: 


SERVING (NOUSTRY. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





SANTOLITE MS-80% SOLUTION — Supplied at 80% solids in 

solution with 20% normal Buty! Acetate also as 100% solids. 

**Retentivity is given in parts per 100 parts by weight of the 
Cellulose Nitrate or Cellulose Acetate. 
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573,730. Tires for Vehicle Road Wheels. Te- 
calemit, Ltd., and C. C. S. Le Clair. 

‘ Pads or Treads for Footwear Bot- 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., and F. Mc- 
Covering Materials for Aircraft 
Frame Structures. loco Rubber & Waterproof- 
ing Co., Ltd., and A. Ryan. 

Fuel Tanks for Aircraft. B. 
kinson and K. M. LeGood. 


Wil- 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,390,821. Spark Plug Unit Bushings. T. N. 
Wilcox, Pittsfield, Mass., assignor to General 
Electric Co., a corporation of New York. 


2,391,489. Molding Laminated Articles. A. 
J. Stamm and H. D. Turner, Madison, Wis., 
assignors to the United States of America, as 
represented by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Dominion of Canada 


432.198. Stretching a 
Elastoplastic Film. Wingfoot Corp., 
signee of R. C, Martin, Cuyahoga Falls, 
O., U.S.A. 

432,200. 
Akron, assignee of R. S. 
Falls, and M. L. Dorf, Akron, 
U.S.A. 

432,498. 


Thermostretchable 
Akron, as- 
both in 


Transmission Belts. Wingfoot Corp., 
Carter, Cuyahoga 
both in O., 


Sponge Rubber Articles from Aque- 
ous Natural or Artificial Rubber Dispersions. 
T. A. TeGrotenhuis, Olmstead Falls, O., U.S.A. 

432,554. Pipes with an External Covering of 
Rubberized Fabric. J. G. Ingram & Son, Ltd., 
assignee of G. D. Ingram, both of London, Eng- 
land. 

132,563. Dense Slabs of Ligno-Cellulose Fib- 
rous Material Adapted for Die Stock and the 


Like. Masonite Corp., assignee of C. F. Story, 
both of Laurel, Miss., U.S.A. 

132,668. Endless Belt. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, assignee of B. A. Evans, Cuyahoga 
Falls, both in O., U.S.A. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


Separating a Butane-Butene Mix- 
Houdry, Ardmore, and R. W. Blue, 
both in Pa., assignors to Houdry 
Wilmington, Del. 


2,390,536. 
ture. E. J. 
Swarthmore, 
Process Corp., 


2,390,567. Method of Making Cold Shaped 
Articles of Polymeric Methyl Methacrylate 
Which Includes Treatment of the Polymeric 


Material with Hydrogen Peroxide. W. E. Wil- 
liams, Pasadena, Calif. 

2,390,621. Preparing an Unsaturated High 
Molecular Weight Hydrocarbon Polymer from 
a Substantially Saturated Linear Polymer. B. 
H. Shoemaker, Hammond, Ind., and E. L. 


d’Ouville, assignors to Standard Oil Co., both 
of Chicago, III. 

2,390,713. An  Alkylsulphenyl Dialkyldithio- 
carbamate. M. Hunt, Claymont, assignor to E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, both in Del. 

2,390,734. Disulphanilylguanidine. A. EZ. 
Pierce, Bound Brook, N. J., assignor to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York, Ms 2 

2,390,736. Compound Including the Residue 


of a Rosin Substance and a Fatty Residue Con- 
taining from 8 to 22 Carbon Atoms. D. Price, 
New York, N. Y., and E. L. May, Chevy Chase, 
Md., assignors to National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 

2,390,764. Separating Butadiene from a Hy- 
drocarbon Mixture. H. Wolff, Los Angeles, 
assignor to Shell Development Co., San Fran- 
cisco, both in Calif. 

2,390,779. Production of 2,3-Butylene Glycol 
by Fermenting a Carbohydrate Solution. R. T. 
K. Cornwell, assignor to Sylvania Products 
Corp., both of Fredericksburg, Va. 

2,390,780. Flexible, Waterproof Fabric In- 
cluding a Coating of Coagulated Cellulose Ether, 
an Intermediate Coating Including a Hydro- 
phobic Thermosetting Synthetic Resin Dissolved 
in an Organic Solvent and a Top Coating of a 
Cellulose Compound Dissolved in a Volatile Or- 
ganic Solvent. R. T. K. Cornwell, assignor to 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., both of Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

,390,829. Rubber Substitute Consisting of a 
Mixture of Linseed Oil, Pine Tar, Carbon Black, 
Carbon Disulphide, Gum Rubber, and a Mixture 
of Hexamethylene Tetramine and Phenol. J. 
H. Elder, Arlington, Tex. 


in Pulverulent Form 
Condensation Products of Beta- 
Beta-Dichlorodiethyl Ether and Alkali Metal 
Polysulphides. H. Taylor, Blackley, Manches- 
ter, England, assignor to Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., a corporation of Great Britain. 

2,390,860. Deresinification of Guayule Rub- 
ber by Treating Spongy Masses of Crude Guay- 
ule Rubber with a Mixture of Ethyl Alcohol and 
Benzene. I. Williams, assignor to J. M. Huber 
Corp., both of Borger, Tex. 

2,390,934. Continuous Method of Separating 
Butadiene and Butylene from a Hydrocarbon 
Mixture. C. L. Gregg, assignor to Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

2,390,951. Producing a Gas Containing Iso- 
butylene in High Concentration from Polymer 
Liquid Consisting Predominantly of Isobutyl- 
ene-Butene Codimers. L. N. Leum, Upper 
Darby, and F. G. Ciapetta, Yeadon, assignors to 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, all in Pa. 

2,390,961. Polymerized Rubber-Like Product 
Obtained from a Mixture of Linseed and Cot- 
tonseed Oils Treated to Form a Jell to Which 
Are Added Consecutively Asphalt, a Small Per- 
centage of a Cyclized Rubber, and a Control 
Component from the Group of Sulphur, Lith- 
arge, Zine Oxide, and Carbon Black. D. San- 


2,390,853. 
Rubber-Like 


Preparing 


derson, Bloomfield Hills, and H. E. Pfaff, De- 
troit, both in Mich., and M. E. Garrison, Comp- 
ton, Calif. 

2,390,996. Coagulating Castilloa Rubber by 


Treating with Dilute NH,OH and Then with 
Dilute HCl in the Presence of Heat. T. F. Ford, 
Arlington, Va., assignor to the United States of 
America, as represented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

2,391,004. Refining Butadiene in Admixture 
with Monovinylacetylene. F. W. Breuer, Hav- 
erford, Pa., assignor to United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., a corporation of Pa. 

2,391,055. Forming in Successive Stages a 
Fluid Stop Intermediate the Ends of a Finished 
Sheathed Cable by Introducing a Readily Poly- 
merizable Liquid into the Sheath. L. I. Komives, 


J. W. Courtis, and D. E. F. Thomas, all of De- 
troit, Mich., assignors, by mesne assignments, 
to International Standard Electric Corp., New 
York, x 

2 391, 092. Polystyrene Sheet Material. wW. 


Horback, Newark, N. assignor to Celanese 
Corp. of America, a corporation of Del. 
2,391,095. Producing Cured Interpolymers by 
Subjecting a Mixture of Ethylene and a Poly- 
olefin to Interpolymerization Conditions at a 
Pressure of More Than 500 Atmospheres, and 
Then Heating the Interpolymer with a Sulphur. 
H. B. Kellog, Union City, and P. K. Frolich, 
Westfield, both in N. J., assignors to Standard 
Oil Development Co., a corporation of Del. 
2,391,117. Butadiene from Cyclohexane. C. 


E. Ayres, Phillips, Tex., assignor to Phillips 
Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 
2,391,158. Production of Diolefins from a 


Mixture of Pentenes Including Pentene-2 and 


Trimethylethylene. H. J. Hepp, Bartlesville, 
Okla., assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,391,160. Continuous Process for Manufac- 
turing Butadiene from Normal Butane. C. A. 
Hillman, Sea Girt, and D. L. Campbell, Short 
Hills, both in N. J., assignors to Standard Oil 


Development Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,391,162. Interpolymer of Isobutylene and 
Vinyl Methacrylate. D. W. Huebner and J. E. 
Feary, Norton-on-Tees, England, assignors to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a corpora- 
tion of Great Britain. 

2,391,188. Making Butadiene by Catalytical- 
ly Dehydrogenating an Aliphatic C4 Hydrocar- 
bon from the Group of Normal Butane and Nor- 
mal Butenes. R. J. Patterson, Bartlesville, 
Okla., assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a 
corporation of Del. 


2.391.218. Polymeric Materials from Ethyl- 
ene. R. G. R. Bacon, Manchester, and B. 
Richards, Northwich, both in England, assignors 


to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a corpor- 
ation of Great Britain. 

2,391,226. Preparing a Cyclic Dicarboxylic 
Acid Anhydride by Reacting Equimolar Quanti- 
ties of a Diolefin and a Chloro-Substituted Ma- 
leic Anhydride and Heating in the Presence of 
a Dehydrochlorination Catalyst. A. M. Clifford. 
Stow, and C. E. Gleim, assignors to Wingfoot 
Corp.. both of Akron, both in O. 

2,391,227. Extracting an Unreacted Acrylic 
Nitrile from an Emulsifier-Containing Synthetic 
Stow, O., and C. F. 


Latex. A. M. Clifford, 
Winans, Edgewood, Pa., assignors to Wingfoot 
Corp., Akron, O. 


2,391,233. Polymerizing a Butadiene-1,3 Hy- 
drocarbon in Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence 
of a Ketol in Which a Hydrogen Atom and the 
Hydroxyl Group Are Attached to a Carbon Atom 
Adjacent to the Ketol Grouv, and also in the 
Presence of an Organic Polysulphide. E. E. 
Gruber, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,391,234. Vuleanizing Rubber in the Pres- 
ence of the Addition Product of Equimolecular 
Proportions of Carbon Bisulphide and 1-(alpha- 


Dimethylaminobenzyl)-Naphthol-2. A. F. Hard- 
man, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., both of Ak- 
ron, O. 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


2,391,251. Cyanhydrin Acetates of Pyruvic 
Acid Esters. J. R. Long, assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., both of Akron, O. 

2,391,261. Converting Maleic Anhydride to 
Monochloromaleic Anhydride by Chlorinating 
Molten Maleic Anhydride Which Contains a 
Chlorination Catalyst and a Halide of an Alka. 
line Earth Metal. C. R. Milone, assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron, O. 

2,391,281. An Uncured Copolymer of Buta- 
diene and Styrene Containing Methyl Alcohol 
as a Plasticizer,. H. H. Thompson, assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., both of Akron, O. 

2,591,293. Solid Terpene Resins. W. H. Car. 


mody, Springfield, O., assignor to Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, 
Pennsylvania. 

2,391,330. Composition Including a Copoly- 


mer of Butadiene-1,3 with Acrylonitrile, and as 
Softening Agent, Methallyl 3-Sulpholanyl Eth. 


er. R. C. Morris, Berkeley, and E. C. Shokal, 
Oakland, assignors to Shell Development Co., 


San Francisco, all in Calif. 

2,391,359. Solid, Substantially Colerless Ter- 
pene Polymer. H. M. Spurlin, Marshallton, as- 
signor to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
both in Del. 

2,391,368. Impregnating Composition Includ- 
ing a Water-Soluble Phenol-Aldehyde Resin and 
an Aqueous Emulsion of a Residue Low in 
Abictic Acid Remaining after Separation of Re. 
fined Rosin from Resinous Material Obtained 
by Solvent Extraction of Pine Wood. G. J. 
Underwood, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,391,465. Vinyl Chloride. W.. A 
Wilmington, Del., and G. M. Whitman, 
Pont de Nemours 


Lazier, 
Clay- 


mont, assignors to E. I. du 
& Co., Ine., Wilmington, both in Del. 
2,391,508. Production of Butadiene by Sub- 


jecting 2,3-Butylene Glycol Diacetate at a Tem- 
perature of 200 to 550° C. to the Action of a 
Magnesium Silicate Catalyst. H. Pines and V. 
N. Ipatieff, both of Riverside, assignors to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., Chicago, both in III. 

2,391,509. Production of Butadiene by Sub- 
jecting 2,3-Butylene Glycol Diacetate at a Tem- 
pereture from 200 to 550° C. to the Action of a 
Copper Phosphate Catalyst. H. Pines and V. 
N. Ipatieff, both of Riverside, assignors to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., Chicago, both in III. 

2,391,555. Production of Diolefins from a 
Straight Run Hydrocarbon Oil. M. de Simo, 
Piedmont, and R. M. Roberts, Berkeley, assign- 
ors to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 
all in Calif. 

2,391,619. Forming a Film of Vinyl Resin on 
Paper. A. K. Doolittle, South Charleston, W. 
Va., assignor to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,391,620. Moistureproofing Paper by Form- 
ing on the Surface a Non-Homogeneous Deposit 
of a Resinous Vinyl Polymer Formed Predomi- 
nantly from Vinyl Chloride and a Wax Com- 
patible therewith. R. W. Quarles, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and A. K. Doolittle, South Charlestown, 
W. Va., assignors to Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,391,621. Coating Paper with a Dispersion 
of a Copolymer of Vinyl Chloride, Vinyl Ace- 
tate, Maleic Acid, a Copolymer of Vinyl Chlo- 
ride and Vinyl Acetate, and a Paraffin Wax, 
in a Mixture of Methyl Ethyl Ketone, Methyl 
Isobutyl Ketone, and Hydrogenated Petroleum 
Naphtha. G. M. Powell, III, South Charleston, 
and W. H. McKnight, Charleston, both of W. 
Va., assignors to Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
eals Corp., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,391,646. Dehydrogenation of Normal 3 
phatic Olefins to Produce Diolefins. W. 
Schulze, J. C. Hillyer, and H. E. Drennan, ai 
of Bartlesville, Okla., assignors to Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., a corporation of Del. 


2,391,683. Resinous Reaction Products of 
Aldehydes and Diazine Derivatives. G. F. 
D’Alelio and J. ’. Underwood, Pittsfield, 


Mass., assignors to General Electric Co., a cor- 
poration of N. 5 

2,391,714. Reclaiming Scrap Containing 
Elastic Polychloroprene by Mixing the Com- 
minuated Scrap with Material Containing Cel- 
lulose Fibers. and Heating in the Presence of 
Water at a Temperature between 300 and 420° 


F. W. G. Kirby and L. E. Steinle, both of 
Naugatuck, a, assignors to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, ms 3s 


2,391,742. ‘Vulcanizable Composition Includ- 
ing an Elastic Linear Hydrocarbon Copolymer 
of a Branched-Chain Mono-Olefin and a Con- 
jugated Diolefin, in Which Are Incorporated 
p-Quinone Dioxime, a Peroxide, Sulphur, and 
a Compound of the Class of Thiurams and 
Dithiocarbamates. A. V. Roberts, West Haven, 
Conn., assignor to General Electric Co., a cor- 
poration of N. Y. 

2,391,817. Polymerizing a Mixture of 4 
Methyl-_Pentadiene from the Group of 2-Methyl- 
1,3-Pentadiene and 4-Methyl-1,3-Pentadiene, 2 
Different Conjugated Double-Bond Diolefin, and 
a Compound of the Group of Styrene, Alpha 
Methyl Styrene, Acrylonitrile, and Methacryloni- 


trile. B. O. Blackburn, Kensington Park Dis- 
trict, assignor to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco, both in Calif. 

2,391,821. Converting 4-Methyl, Alpha-Methyl 
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Styrene to p-Methyl Styrene, in the Vapor 
Phase. K. Dixon, Riverside, Conn., assign- 
or to American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,391,827. Production of Chloroprene by Sub- 
jecting Vapors of a Substance from the Group 
of 2,3-Dichlorbutene-1, 1,2-Dichlorbutene-2, 1,3- 
Dichlorbutene-2, and 3,3-Dichlorbutene-1 to 
Thermal Dehydrochlorination in the Absence of 
a Basic Agent and of a Catalyst at a Tempera- 
ture between 450 and 650° C. G. W. Hearne, 
Berkeley, and M. L. Adams, Lafayette, assign- 
ors to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 
all in Calif. 


Dominion of Canada 


432,100. Increasing the Plasticity of Rubber 
by Mixing with Unvulcanized Rubber a Small 
Amount of a Condensation Product of Formal- 
dehyde with a Cyclic Secondary Amine and Hy- 
drogen Sulphide. American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of R. T. Dean, 
Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 

432,101. Plasticizing and Softening Rubber 
and Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials by Mix- 
ing Such Materials as beta-Substituted Oxypro- 
pionic Acid Ester of the Formula: 

R—OCH2CH2COOR’ 
in Which R and R’ Are from the Group of 
Alkyl, Aralkyl and Aryl Groups. American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
R. T. Dean, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 

432,160. Thermoplastic Vulcanizate Includ- 
ing the Reaction Product of Sulphur and a Co- 
polymer of a Conjugated Diene and a Nuclear 
Chlorinated Styrene. Mathieson Alkali Works, 
New York, assignee of C. C. Clark, Kenmore, 
both in N. Y., U.S.A. 
Granular or 


432,263. Globular Polymeriza- 
tion Products of Methyl Methacrylate. Canadi- 
an Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of A. Renfrew, J. M. Walter, and W. E. F. 


Gates, all of Norton-on-Tees, Durham, England. 

432,264. Rubber Article Reenforced with a 
Fibrous Material of Regenerated Cellulose 
Bonded to the Rubber by Means of a Cyanate 
from the Group of Polyisocyanates, Polyisothio- 
cyanates, and Mixed Isocyanate-Isothiocyanate 
Compeunds, and a Rubber. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of A. M. 
Neal and J. J. Verbanc, both of Wilmington, 
Del., U.S.A. 

432,399. Organic Plastic Material Obtained 
by Reacting a —C—O Containing Organic Com- 
pound from the Class of Aldehydes and Ketones 
and a Hydrolyzed Copolymer of Substances In- 
cluding a Vinyl Ester of an Organic Carboxylic 
Acid and a Divinyl Aryl Compound. Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as- 
signee of G. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

432,400. Plastic Composition Obtained by 
Hydrolyzing a Copolymer of a Vinyl Ester and 
an Organic Nitrile Containing a CH2—C— 
Grouping and Reacting Simultaneously with a 

C—O-Containing Compound from the Class of 
Aldehydes, Ketones, and Mixtures of Aldehydes 
and Ketones. Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of G. F. D’Alelio, 
Pittsfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

432,401. Synthetic Composition Including the 
Reaction Product of a —C—O-Containing Or- 
ganic Compound from the Class of Aldehydes, 
Ketones, and Mixtures of Aldehydes and Ke- 
tones, and a Partially Hydrolyzed Polymerized 
Diallyl Ester of a Saturated Aliphatic Dicar- 
boxylic Acid. Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of G. F. D’Alelio, 
Pittsfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


432,514. Crystalline Guanidine Hydrochlo- 
ride. American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. 
Y., assignee of D. W. Jayne, Jr., Old Green- 


wich, and H. M. Day, Cos Cob, both in Conn., 
both in the U.S.A. 

432,533. In Electrical Apparatus Including 
Conducting Elements Disposed in Spaced Rela- 
tion to Each Other, an Insulating Medium be- 
tween the Elements Consisting of a Liquid Or- 


ganic-Siloxane. Corning Glass Works, assignee 
of J. F. Hyde, both of Corning, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Chlorinated Rubber with a Viscosity 
above 7,000 Centipoises. Her- 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
Parlin, N. J., both in the 


432,544. 
Characteristic 
cules Powder Co., 
W. H. Stevenson, 
U.S.A. 

432,660. As Water-Repellent Coating, a Com- 
position Including a Resin Adapted to Be poly- 
merized after Application of the Coating, and 
a Wax of High Melting Point. General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, Mich., assignee of R. Can- 


ter and H. D. Geyer, both of Dayton, O., both 
in the U.S.A. 
432,686. Purifying Monomeric Styrene Con- 


taining Small Amounts of Oxidized Compounds 
by Adding an Amine and Then Distilling the 
Styrene. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., assignee of E. W. Gluesenkamp, Dayton, 
O., both in the U.S.A. 

432,687. An Emulsion of a Hydrogenated 
Ester Gum in an Aqueous Medium Containing 
Casein as an Emulsifier. National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, assignee of A. N. Stull, New- 
ark. and W. L. Abramowitz, Lakewood, all in 
N. J., U.S.A. 





United Kingdom 


573,482. Derivatives of Linear Polyamides. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

573,507. Acrolein and Ethylene. J. G. M. 
Bremmer, D. G. Jones, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

573,525. Gas-Expanded Rubber Materials. 
Expanded Rubber Co., Ltd., and A. Cooper. 

573,529. Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials. B. 
J. Habgood, R. Hill, L. B. Morgan, and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

573,530. Manufacture and Application of 
Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials. H. Gudgeon, 
E. Isaacs, W. M. Morgan, and Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd. 

573,533. Diolefin 
Wingfoot Corp. 

5 Chlorinated Rubber. 


Polymerization Products. 
Hercules Pow- 


Vinyl Chloride. Distillers Co., Ltd., 


. Stanley, and G. Minkoff. 

573,563. Nitriles and Products thereof. 
Wingfoot Corp. 

573,567. Method of Polymerization. A. M. 
Borders, W. D. Wolfe, H. J. Osterhof, and C. 
W. Walton 

573,573. Unsaturated Aldehydes and Ketones. 


Distillers Co., Ltd., T. B. M. Stan- 

ley, and W. A. Smart. 
573,589. Alginic Materials. 
C. Rose. 


Philip, H. 
Cefoil, Ltd., and 


‘B73, 591. Alginic Acid Compounds. G. E. 
Cunningham, N. H. Chamberlain, J. B. Speak- 
man, and Cefoil, Ltd. 

573,592. Cyclopentadiene. Trinidad Lease- 





holds, Ltd., and T. K. Hanson. 

573,594. Vinyl Chloride. Distillers Co., Ltd.., 
H. M. Stanley, G. Minkoff, and J. Youell. 
3,596. Alpha Halo Acrylates. Wingfoot 


Py 
573,597. oe a ne Alpha  Chloro- 
acrylate. . W. Triggs (Wingfoot Corp.). 
— 622 y SAB Resins. Distillers Co., 


J. D. Morgan, and B. Frenkel. 


57 73. 624. Dichloropropyl-Alpha-Chloroacrylate. 
Wingfoot Corp. 
573,625. Cyanoethyl-Alpha-Chloroacrylate. W. 


W. Triggs (Wingfoot Corp.). 


573,626. Synthetic Resins. British Resin 
Products, Ltd., J. D. Morgan, and B. Frenkel. 

573,631. Butadiene. W. Szukiewicz. 

573,670. Vinyl Chloride. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., W. A. Lazier, and G. M. 
Whitman. 

573,728. Polymerizable Unsaturated Acids. 


Distillers Co., Ltd., J. J. P. Staudinger, K. H. 
W. Tuerck, and_ E. H. Brittain. 

573,727 and 573,75 Condensation Products 
of Acetylene. Distillers Co., Ltd., P. 
Staudinger, K. H. W. Tuerck. 


573,759. Flexible Films, Filaments, Etc. As- 
sociated Insulation Products, Ltd., (Research 
Corp). 

573,778. Aliphatic Dienes. H. Dreyfus, F. 





and J. G. N. Drewitt. 

578 5. Polymerized Nitroethylene. A. E. 
Ww. Smith, R. H. Stanley, C. Seaife, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


573,805. Resins. Refiners, Ltd., T. Scott, 
and G. Baddeley. 
573,809. Manufacture of Interpolymers of 


Aromatic Vinyl Hydrocarbons with Other Poly- 


merizable Organic Compounds and Coating 
Compositions Obtained therefrom. L. Berger & 
Sons, Ltd., L. E. Wakeford, D. H. Hewitt, and 
F. Armitage. 

573,811. WVuleanized Materials. J. G. Cook, 


D. A. Harper, R. J. W. Reynold, W. F. Smith, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

573,826. Condensation Products of Lac. B. 
S. Gidvani and Indian Lac Cess Committee. 

573,835. Coating Compositions of Interpoly- 
mers of Styrene with Polyhydric Alcohol Mixed 
Esters. L. Berger & Sons, Ltd., L. E. Wake- 
ford, D. H. Hewitt, and F. Armitage. 

573,839. Thermoplastic Compositions. E. F. 
Brookman, L. M. Smith, and Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd. 

573,840-41. Thermoplastic Compositions. FE. 
F. Brookman, S. F. Pearce, and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. 

573,842. Sheet Materials Including Polyvinyl 
Chloride. J. H. McGill and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

573,844-45. Interpolymers of Iso-Olefins. Dz. 


W. Huebner, J. E. Feary, and Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd. 

573,866 Amino-Formaldehyde Resins. wW. 
Walker & Sons, Ltd., J. R. Alexander, D. Bur- 
ton, and F. Hausmann. 


573,887. Adhesive Compositions. B. J. Balfe 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

573,906. Organo Substituted Silicon Com- 
pounds. Revertex, Ltd., C. Bondy, and K. Rei- 
ser. 

573,932. Bonding of Polymeric Materials to 


the Surface of Articles. Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

573,935. Pulverulent Plastic Compositions In- 
cluding Bituminous or Resinous Binding Agents. 
A. Sommer. 

573,960. Organo-Silicon Polymers. 
Ltd., C. Bondy, and K. Reiser. 


Revertex, 


iNnDIA RUBBER WORLD 


578,965. New, Rubber-Like Polymeric Mate- 
rials. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ince,, 
and C. J. Mighton. 

573,966. Cellular Structures. Revertex, Ltd., 


and D. Parsons. 
573,988. Halogen Derivatives of Rubber and 
Rubber-Like Materials. Hercules Powder Co 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,390,803. Apparatus for Manufacturing Plas- 
tic Materials. C. F. Marschner, Normandy, as- 
signor to McDonnel Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
both in Mo. 

2,391,300. Apparatus for Repairing Pneu- 
matic Tire Casings. J. J. Detting, assignor to 
General Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 0. 


Dominion of Canada 


432,078. Rubber Boot Resoling Device. 
LaFollette, Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 

432,198. Apparatus for the Continuous Lat- 
eral Stretching of Thermostretchable, Elasto- 
plastic Film Material. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, 
assignee of R. C. Martin, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
both in U.S.A. 

432,398. Apparatus for Applying Plastic Ma- 
terial to Wires. Callender’s Cable & Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., London, assignee of J. Taylor and 


J. W, 


T. L. Osborne, both of Leigh, Lancashire, both 
in England 
432,498. Apparatus for Producing Sponge 


Rubber. T. TeGrotenhuis, Olmsted Falls, 
O., U.S.A. 

Dipping Form for Hollow, Non-In- 
Self-Supporting, Rubber Articles of 
N. E. Tillotson, Watertown, 


432,506. 
flatable, 
Complex Shape. 
Mass., U.S.A. 

432,542. Tire Building Apparatus. General 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of W. J. Breth and 
R. M. Wormald, all of Akron, O., U.S.A 


United Kingdom 


573,411. Machines for Use in the Manufac- 
ture of Molded Articles. B. B. Chemical Co., 
Ltd., (B. B. Chemical Co). 

573,644. Devices for Stretching Rubber Tub- 
ing for Sleeving Cable Ends. R. T. Wells. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,390,510. Device for Testing the Strength 
of Adhesion between Bonded Layers of a Test 
Specimen. C. K. Chatten, Jackson Heights, N. 
z. 

2,390,900. Pacing a Tenacious Thin Film 
Article of Cup-Shape. C. J. Schmid, es 
to Julius Schmid, Inc., both of New York, 


2,390,956. Anti-Skid Device. R. C. McNecr, 
Richmond, Va. 
2,391,235. Hose Clamp. C. E. Hathorn, Ken- 


more, N. Y., assignor to Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
a corporation of Del. 
2,391,435. Grip Mechanism for the Test Piece 
in a Tensile Tester. F. A. Melzer, Gary, Ind. 
2,391,626. Tire Tool. B. W. Howard, de- 


ceased, by R. L. Howard, administratrix, Agu- 
anga, Calif. 
2,391,652. Tire Inflating Device. G. E. Stev- 


enson, Coquille, Oreg. 

2,391,721. Fixture for Slitting Jackets of 
Rubber Covered Cables. C. V. Lundeen, Tow- 
son, Md., assignor to Western Electric Co., Inc., 
ow York, N. 

2,391,722. Hand Tool for Slitting the Insu- 
lation of Rubber-jacketed Cables, Etc. C. V. 


Lundeen, Towson, Md., assignor to Western 
Electric ‘Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
2,391,804. Hose Clamp. N. D. Smith, Aber- 


deen, Md. 


Dominion of Canada 


432,207. Processing Yarns from _ Cellulosic 
Filaments for the Production of Tire Cord. C. 
Dryfus, assignee of W. Whitehead, both of New 
York, Y., US 






5. Treating Ferrous Metal Wire to In- 
its Rubber-Adherent Properties. Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Co. of New Jersey, Cleve- 
land, O., assignee of W. E. Leonard, Worces- 
ter, Mass., U.S.A. 

432,472. Electric Cable Reels. Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., assignee of J. 
B. Barrett, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
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StrutHers Weis ——— 


me contact with materials under treat- 
j ment can-be of many different forms 

er and may be constructed of any com- 
po mercial metal or corrosion resisting 
alloy which can be cast, welded and 
machined. Jacketed machines in- 
soert r clude compact built-in piping sys- 


or 
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Mixing chambers and all parts in 


tem with stationary connections to 
plant service lines. 


MIXING CHAMBER‘ 





= 











SHAFT EAL 


Extra Deep Stuffing Boxes 
equipped with split glands 
for maximum accessibility. 
More elbow-room for serv- 
icing packing than in any 
other mixer. Special metal- 
to-metal seals available to 
meet unusual conditions. 








+> 








DUMPING TRUNNIONS 


Extra large dumping trun- 
nions on tiltable machines 
provide lasting rigidity for 
entire assembly, eliminates 
settlement of trough and 
resulting misalignment of 
blades and gearing, —in- 
creases safety factor and 
obsoletes dangerous over- 
hung tilting constructions 
commonly used. 











Machin’) 








Mixing elements are furnished in a wide 
variety of efficient designs and types with 
face angles and contours specially de- 
veloped for processing many different ma- 
terials. Our scientific selection of the form 
of blade best suited to particular process 
requirements is your guarantee of maxi- 








mum performance. 











STRUTHERS WELLS : 





ING GEAR 


Wide face precision cut gears with 
properly selected pitch and pressure 
angle and automatically lubricated 
in oil bath assure smooth, trouble- 
free transmission of input horse- 
power under most severe operating 
demands. 











Driving gears and oversize 
blade axles are straddle 
mounted between bearings 
for maximum rigidity and long 
life. Widely spaced bearings 
on production size machines 
thus reduce wear on shaft 
seals and gears and permit 
closer blade clearances for 
precision operation. 














» Stabilized torque type of drive 
* on special mixers for ex- 
tremely heavy duty distributes 
input horsepower equally to 
both ends of machine, thus 
eliminating excessive wear on 
gears and abnormal stressing 
of blades due to unbalanced 
driving torque. Power trans- 
mission from driving motor by 
flexible coupling, silent chain 
or Vee Belt drive. 











... have Superior Exclusive Qualities 


. . . the results of more than 50 years in designing 


and fabricating dependable processing equipment— 


for many of America’s Leading Manufacturers. 


J) STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


‘Ss bas y ¥ Northmaster Division, TITUSVILLE, PA. 


rer Plants at Titusville, Pa. * Warren, Pa. 
al Offices in Principal Cities 
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432,558. Non-Skid Device. Kennedy & Kemp, 
Ltd., Longparish, assignee of E. A. Dennison, 
Goodworth Clatford, both in Hampshire, Eng- 
land. 


United Kingdom 


573,417. Fluid Pressure Indicators for Pneu- 
matic Tires and Other Inflated Bodies. W. 
‘Turner. 

573,424. Apparatus for Filling Tires with 
Fluid. Wingfoot Corp. 


Merryweather & 


573,646. Hose Couplings. 
Burford, 


Sons, Ltd., R. E. Stubbington, A. W. 
and F. W. Bates. 

573,695-97. Metal Hose Clips. R. C. 
and Hunt & Turner, Ltd. 

573,920. Connectors for Electric Cables. J. 
A. Crabtree & Co., Ltd., W. E. Hill, and T. D. 


S. Jamie 


574,030. Non-Skid Chains for Road Vehicle 
Wheels. D. S. Kennedy. 

574,080. Jointing of Flexible Pipes. J. L. 
Sayers. 


574,083. Anti-Skid and Tire Supporting Bands 
for Double Tire Wheels. I. T. Sandberg. 

574,098. Securing Pneumatic Tires to Ve- 
hicle Wheels. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., W. E. 
Hardman, and R. F. Daw. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


417,823. 
the words: 


feather with 
written on it. 
Union, Mo. 


Representation of a 
“Glamour Debs,” 
Footwear. Bourbeuse Shoe Co., 
417,825. California Cajolers. Footwear. Al- 
lied Stores Corp., Wilmington, Del., doing busi- 
ness as “The Bon Marche,’’ Seattle, Wash., 
Dey Brothers & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Quackenbush Co., Paterson, N. J 


417,830. Sil-O-Sil. Organo-silicon com- 
pounds. F. J. Sowa, doing business as Sowa 
Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 

417,869. Goodyear-Guardian. Baby pants. 
Goodyear Rubber Sundries, Inc., New York, 
i & 

417,881. Methide. Chemicals used in combi- 
nation with resins and resin dispersions for 
waterproofing textiles and paper. Monsanto 


Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


417,890. Jogs. Footwear. Commonwealth 
Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. 

417,891. Licito. Footwear. Andrew Geller 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

417,957. Kyso. Hose. Standard Oil Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

418,016. Val-Keen. Tires and inner tubes. 
Oakes & Co., also doing business as Tru-Test, 


Chicago, Il. 

418,068. Multi-Pak. Merchandise 
of cellophane and Plioflim. Ivers-Lee 
Newark, N. J. 

418,114. Cementspar. Adhesive cement. Phe- 
lan-Faust Paint Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Adhesive material 


envelopes 


Co., 


418,121. Therm-O-Welt. 
in liquid form. Packaging Industries, Ltd., 
Montclair, N. J. 

418,226. Witcolac. Carbon black. Witco 
Chemical Co., Chicago, IIl. 

418,227. Witcolith. Carbon black. Witco 
Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 

418,277. Piccolastic. Hydrocarbon _ resins. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clair- 
ton, Pa. 

418,283. Gesafloc. Dispersing and flocculat- 
ing chemical for solids in an aqueous medium. 
Geigy Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 


418,294. Plasjoin. Cement. Merritt Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, O. 
418,298. Sea-bee. Outboard motors. Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. 

418,324. Velocote. Fabrics of natural or 
synthetic fibers treated with plastics and/or 
synthetic resins. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
doing business as Firestone Industrial Products 
Co., Akron, O. 


418,362. Representation of a triangle with 
the word “Surco” written thereon. Insulated 
wire, cords, tubing, and tape. A. Surpre- 
nant, Boston, Mass. 

418,416. Masticglaze. Permanently elastic 
compound used as putty substitute. Tremco 


Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
418,419. Patent-Glo. 
used as a leather substitute. 
Boston, Mass. 
418,421. Montrose. Insulated electric wire 
and flexible tubing for electrical wires. F, 
Mattimore, doing busfness as Montrose Prod- 


Treated textile fabrics 
Patent Fabric Co., 


ucts and Montrose Products Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

418,461. Heribex. Cement. H. J. Heribert, 
New York, N. Y. 

418,477. Flex-I-Tape. Finger tape. J. W. 
Stevens, Sparkhill, N. 

418,490. Mecalite. Arch supports. Scholl 


Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 


FINANCIAL 


Brown Rubber Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Thirty-nine weeks to September 29, 
1945: net profit, $124,452, equal to 59¢ 
each on 211,100 shares. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
and subsidiaries. Nine months ended 
July 31, 1945: net profit, $646,676, or 
$2.55 each on 226,671 common shares; 
net sales, $19,304,156. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., including all subsidiaries. 
Year ended October 31, 1945: net prof- 
it, $16,446,735, equal to $7.42 a com- 
mon share, contrasted with $16,310,- 
845, or $7.34 a share, in the preceding 
fiscal year; net sales, $681,744,072, a 


record, against $651,410,411;  provi- 
sion for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion, $30,242,337; reserve for contin- 


gencies, $2,500,000; taxes, $65,789,178; 
current assets, $181,600,349; current 
liabilities, $42,593,709. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., and subsidiary. Year ended 
October 31, 1945: net income, $1,206,- 
594, equal to $5 a share, against $1,- 
299,849, or $5.88 a share, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn. Year ended September 30, 1945: 
net sales, $8,827,507, compared with 
$6,359,590 in the previous fiscal year; 
net profit, $223,052, equal to 95¢ a 
common share, compared with $156,- 
142, or 62¢ a share; taxes, $574,300, 
against $368,000. 


Dividends Declared 
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Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill. Year to October 
31, 1945: net income, $356,197 equal to 
$2.67 each on 124,440 common shares, 
compared with $352,688, or $2.63 each 
on 125,000 shares, for the preceding 12 
months. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
O., and subsidiaries. Year to October 
31, 1945: net profit, $145,193, against 
$112,660 in the year ended October 31, 
1944; net sales, $13,215,908, compared 
with $11,830,519. 


Shellmar Products Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, O. Nine months to September 30, 
1945: net profit, $731,668, compared 
with $894,781 for the year 1944; net 
sales, $24,697,695, against $30,666,737 
for 1944. 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y. Quarter ended October 31, 
1945: net income, $107,616, or 68¢ each 
on 159,270 common shares; net sales, 
$2,409,391. Year ended July 31, 1945; 
net income, $584,666, or $3.67 a share; 
sales, $12,765,000. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Nine months to September 
30, 1945: net income, $405,281, or 85¢ 
each on 475,376 shares, compared with 
$585,662, or $1.23 a share, for the 
whole year 1944; net sales $6,829,021, 
against $10,615,342 in 1944. 


United Carbon Co., Charleston 27, 
W. Va., and subsidiaries, for 1945: net 


income, $2,263,867, equal to $5.69 a 
share, against $2,232,286 or $5.16 a 


share for 1944; net sales, $14,458,735, 


against $13,456,724. 


Stock of 
Record 





Company Stock Payable 

American Wrinwer G0. 62455665essascees Com. 5 extra Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Belen TEED: 90s: Wan sasccouseecks <saseawe Com q. Mar. 1 Feb. 1s 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. ....... Com a. Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. .......... Com 5 a. Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. .......... Pfd. a. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
ONE ie CU 0 eee OI ert Com a. Mar. 1 Feb. 21 
Crown Cork @ Seal, Dtd. 2.026660 cesses Com 5 a. Feb. 9 Feb. 5 
Crown Oork @ Bon), Dt. 22... cc cicewcsecs Pfd a. Mar. 15 Feb. 21 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co. ...........0: Com a. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ....Com Mar. 14 Feb. 25 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ....Pfd. 2% 4a Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
Electric Hose & Rubber Co. .............. Com Feb. 21 Feb. 14 
Faultiess Rubber Co. .....csescccccscvces Com Apr 1 Mar. 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ............ Pfd. % a. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
PE B,. o sac cksos¥ssdedvesseaae nem Com Mar. 11 Feb. 25 
EMR cS. cba nba Roam aCatb eee Pfd. Mar. 15 Mar. 

EE Co EO ee ee ee rier Pfd. accum. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
General Motors Corp. ......ssecccscsesese Com Mar 9 Feb. 14 
ee ae oe Ee 6 i —— er Pfd q May 1 Apr. 8 
General Tire & Rubber Co. .............. Com q Feb. 28 Feb. 1s 
General Tire & Rubber Co. ...........0; Com q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
RUGwyith SRWOR MOET.) 65.0) oc nec cas v0 e500 Com q Mar. 15 Feb. 2x 
Fe 0 Com Mar. 12 Mar. 1 
Dee Bubper We Wine TOPD. ...55 5222 esos Com extra Feb. il Jan. 15 
Eee Baber & Tire COED. occ nc ccvcccccnes Com q Feb. 1 Jan 15 
Master Tire & Rubber Corp. ............. Com Dee. 31 Dec 20 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. .......... Com 50 a Feb 1 Jan. 18 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. .............. Com. .25 Mar 1 Feb 15 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. .............. Pfd. 87, aq Apr 1 Mar. 15 
RUNNIN Sc Crea ospoks ecih: bs Gia sie aN Sinise miei Com. 50 q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Corp. .............. Com. P q Mar 8 Feb. 21 
Philadelphia Insulated Wire Co. .......... Com. .25 8. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 2.50 1st Pfd. .63 q Apr 1 Mar. 15 
Seiberling Rubber Co. 5c “*A”’ Pfd. .25 q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
PIR TED we on 5.5.0.0 0o LA aNa wks ons sasee Com 0.15 q Mar. 15 Mar. 5 
TIER, 555.6 6550.0 54450e) besa sdadKe Pfd. 0.621, Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
I RUSE MND, on eosin 55-9 wk saw Walesa 10.4.5 ose Pfd. 1.50 q Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. ........... Com 0.1744 4a Apr. 2 Mar. 20 
RR A MOD. nse chcucconcsscvcsas ee Com 0.50 q. Mar. 11 Feb. 19 
U. &. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. ........ Pid. 0.75 aeccum. Jan. 12 Jan. 5 
United States Rubber Co. ............000. Com. 0.50 Mar. 11 Feb. 18 
United States Rubber Co. ................ lst Pfd. 2.00 Mar. 11 Feb. 18 
United States Rubber Co. ................ Ist Pfd. 2.00 June 10 May 20 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co. .............. Com 0.25 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Westinghouse Electric Co. ............... Pfd 0.25 q. Feb. 28 Feb. 11 
Westinghouse Electric Co. ............... Com 0.25 a. Feb. 28 Feb. 11 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. ............. Com 0.30 a. Feb. 13 Jan 8 








SHELL 
— 


Plasticizer and Extender for GR—S 


Chemically and physically Controlled 









Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 


SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


(Eastern Canada) 











MOLDS 


New Machines 


We specialize in making mechanical molds for d A l 
the rubber and allied industries. an pp 1ances 
Have time open to build: 

Medicine Dropper Molds up to 1100 cavities 


Electric Plug Molds up to 400 cavities New Shut-Off Valve 

Waterproof Socket Molds up to 240 cavities a eee 

Tank Ball Molds up to 80 cavities oS ee 
: a rating Valy .as ané ¢ s line ¢ t 

Bib Washer Molds up to 1200 cavities type, air operated valves. This new valve was designed 

Crutch Tip Molds up to 275 cavities primarily for use in air lines, but is recommended for use 


in gas and low-pres- 
sure liquid lines. It 
is made of non-cor- 
rosive metals and is 
of simple design 
with few parts. 
According to John 
Sainsbury, general 
manager of the com- 
pany, outstanding 
features of this new 
valve are full flow 


Toy manufacturing molds, etc. 

Molds complete with hydraulic jack attachments 
for easy opening and stripping, assures maxi- 
mum production. 

Also make cutting machines and cutting dies, 
for hi-speed production methods. 

We use high-grade steel and selected aluminum 
for die casted cavities. 


Craftsmanship guaranteed. 


Special consideration given for molds made 
for export. 

All types of molds accepted—send in your 
samples or prints. 

Estimates or sample cavity cheerfully given. 


TRIPLEX TOOL-DIE-MOLD 
MAKING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 228 
Easthampton, Mass. 


or full pipe area, 
quick action by flip- 
ping the controlling 
lever, self-locking in 
both closed or open 
positions, positive 
shut-off with leak- 
proof sealing by 
means of line pres- 
sure, and visual in- 
dication bv position 
of the shut-off lever. 
Improved Ross Valve Four standard sizes 
are now in produc- 

tion: 14-inch, %¢-inch, %-inch, and %4-inch. 














Just Published! 
GLYCERIN 


ITS INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


BY DR. GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL 
AND MILTON LESSER 259 pages, $5.00 


A comprehensive survey of the large number of industrial 
products which contain glycerin. Each chapter covers the 
use of glycerin in a particular branch of industry, and con- 
tains a discussion of the properties of glycerin which render 
it useful. Now you can ascertain how glycerin can be used 
for obtaining or improving your products. 


The general discussion is followed by a wealth of formulae 
carefully selected by the authors’ many years of experience in 
the preparation of glycerin containing industrial products. 
Attention is called to the distinctive qualities of the various 
formulae and the uses to which they are applied. 


Here is a practical treatise which will provide chemists, 
manufacturers, salesmen, industrial workers and students 
with many useful hints as to the utilization of glycerin in 
their products and the formulation of new compounds. 


CONTENTS: History; Adhesives and Cements; Cleaners 
and Polishes; Electrical Equipment; Explosives; Leather ; 
Lubricants; Metals; Packaging Materials; Paper; Photo- 
graphy; Plastics; Printing and Lithography; Protective 
Coatings; Insulating Paints, ete.; Rubber; Textiles and 
Dyes; Tobacco; Glass; Agriculture; Cosmetics; Beverages ; 
Foods; Medical and Surgical; Oral and Dental; Pharma- 
ceuticals; Veterinary Medicine; Optometry; Glycerin De- 
rivatives ; Listing of Glycerin Uses. Appendix. Tables. Index. 


ORDER FROM 


India RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


All-Purpose Sanding Wheel 


NEW, brush-backed sanding wheel, known as the Sand- 
O-Flex, sands, deburrs, and finishes rubber products, 
plastics, woods, metals, and many types of special ma- 
terials. The outstanding feature of this sanding device is its 
adaptability to jobs 
formerly done only by 
hand. It consists of a 
central magazine which 
houses the strip abra- 
sive. Eight of these 
strips extend through 
the housing and are 
held against the work 
by tough bristles. The 
bristles cushion the 
abrasive, making it 
possible to get in and 
around corners, hollow 
and fluted surfaces, 
and small openings. 
The body and cover 
of the Sand-O-Flex are 
cast from Zamak. Over- 
all diameter, including 
brushes, is approxi- 
mately eight inches. 
Weight fully loaded is 
about 2%4 pounds. Nor- 
mal loading contains 20 
feet of abrasive, and 
reloading is done by 
unscrewing the ser- 
Rear View of Sand-O-Flex Wheel rated nut and remov- 
Showing Construction ing the cover. A wide 
range of abrasives of 
various grits and grades are supplied for use with the 
sander. These cartridges, plus the quick-charging feature, 
permit the same tool to be used in all operations from rough 
stage to polished surfaces. 
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The Sand-O-Flex fits all standard '2- and 5-inch motor 
shafts, stationary or flexible, and can be supplied to fit 
almost any shaft size upon request. A '4 h.p. electric motor 
will handle all normal operations. Sand-O-Flex Corp. 





Improved Drill Chuck 


RADICALLY new type of heavy-duty drill chuck, in 

which a tough web of neoprene synthetic rubber keeps 
the jaws in better alinement and permits one chuck to take 
a wider range of drill sizes, has been developed by The 
Jacobs Mfg. Co. The rubber re- 
places the flexible spring steel col- 
let of the traditional single-pur- 
pose type of drill chuck. The rubber 
is bonded to the steel jaws and 
passes through anchoring holes in 
them, forming a compact, conical 
unit. The “Rubber-Flex Collet,” as 
it has been named, 1s tightened by 
a screw mechanism which forces it 
forward into the smooth funnel- 
shaped nose of the chuck. As soon 
as the chuck is loosened, for chang- 
ing drills, the neoprene web pushes 
the jaws apart and releases the 
drill shank. Arthur M. Stoner, in- 
ventor of the new chuck and vice 
president of the company, ex- 
plained that neoprene was finally 
selected because of its oil resist- 
ance, its low set properties, and its 
all-around toughness. 

All working faces of the hard- 
ened alloy steel jaws are precision 
ground after assembly in the neo- 
prene matrix. Because the jaws are 
always parallel, they maintain full- 
length contact with the drill shank, 
thus providing much more gripping 
area than in conventional collets, 
making for unusual accuracy. The 
design is such that, in use, the 
collet is self-tightening, with a 
i toggle-like action. be cig ley 
ruggedness of the new-type chuck 

Component Parts of ph expected to bring saa econ- 

Jacobs Drill Chuck omy and efficiency in large-scale 
machine shop work. It is stated that 12 of the ‘‘Rubber- 
Flex” collets and three detachable arbors will handle the 
range of operations requiring 300 of the ordinary single- 
purpose collets. Models now being produced are for multiple 
spindle drilling machines. Plans are under way to introduce 
the new collets in portable electric drills and hand drills. 





- ARE YOU A 


good 
Suesser! 


It’s a lot of fun... but are 
you ready to pay losses when 
you guess wrong! You must 
know the surface tempera- 
ture of the rolls in order to 
avoid scorching rubber. Use 








The roll model 
is for checking 
temperature — of 
still or moving the Cambridge Roll Pro. 


rolls, the needle- 
type for within- 
the-mass, the 
mold -type for 
reaching into 
mold cavities. 


meter. This accurate, rugged, 
quick-acting instrument indi- 
cates the surface temperature 
of still or moving rolls 

instantly! Send for bulletin 


f Xoll Model 194.SA. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Roll © Needle ® Mold 
PYROMETERS 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT 
CO., Inc. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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PRESSES 


HYDRAULIC 











GIVE 
FASTER, BETTER WORK 


— at Less Cost — 


The semi-automatic molding press shown above is 
typical of the hydraulic presses built by Farquhar to 
give production men and engineers the features they 


demand 


ticular press has a self-contained pump unit with elec- 


. faster, better work at less cost. This par- 


trical controls and hydraulically operated knockouts. 


Farquhar builds the press you 
need. Illustrated at the right is 
a Farquhar Hydraulic Press par- 
ticularly adaptable to the many 
new phases of forming by hy- 
draulic press production. This 
press is equipped with a steel 
steam platen and is built in a 
variety of sizes to meet your 
particular production require- 


ments. Remember, Farquhar 





builds the press you need. 


Consult Farquhar Hydraulic 
Press Engineers Today 


~— Builds the Press You Need 


#6 é A a 


STRAIGHTENING PRESSES - G ‘ty PRESSES COLI ” TYPE PRESSES DOUBLE ACTION 
PRESSES FORGING AND PIERCING PRESSES - STAMPING PRESSES - DRAWING PRESSES 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
pisse| A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Jisa64 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





1518 DUKE STREET 









































B New Goods 
NON-MARKING and Specialties 


SOLE COMPOUNDS 





New Industrial 
HE Grizzly 


tread-lock 
wheel, made by 
the Thermoid- 
Grizzly Wheel 
sales division of 
Thermoid Co., is 


now available for and 

new equipment and § 

and replacements. factu 

The wheel is an 

adaptation for in- 

dustrial use of : 
Dian 


the Grizzly tail- 
Wheel used suc- 
cessfully by Navy 
aircraft durin’ 
the war. The pat- 
ented feature of 
“sealed in lubri- 
cation” insures 
proper and auto- 
matic lubrication 
of the sealed precision-built bearings, putting the load on 
the wheels. Another exclusive feature is the patented 





Grizzly Tread-Lock Wheel 





Experience in use has definitely demonstrated 


the ability of Rayco Flock materially to retard “breather” holes in the casting which allow for expansion 
marking when properly compounded with crude, and ———— of the rubber tire with pressure, making 
; . wa: for a no-bulge tire. 

synthetic or reclaim stocks. In addition, ee The “cut resistant tread” is tough and will not pull apart 

can produce definite increases in abrasion and or chunk-off under any condition, according to the manu- give | 

tear resistance. facturer. At the same time this tread is gentle to floors fit all 
and will not cut or mar surfaces, as will the old-type cast- repalt 
iron or forged steel tread. In addition tests have shown regula 

RESEARCH-FITTED these wheels with rubber treads to be easier to start and 
keep rolling than metal rim wheels. The Grizzly tread-lock 
wheel is available in standard sizes of six, eight, 10, and 12 Flexi 


TO YOUR NEEDS inches, and special sizes can be made to order to fit all LE 


standard axles. 
er 

duce a 
nounce 
Combination Gas Mask and Splash Hood epee 
OW on the body, ¢ 
market is a To att: 

new combination is slipp 
gas mask and 
splash hood de- 
signed to give 
full head and res- 
piratory protec- 
tion on opera- 











Much of the success of Rayco 





flock has been due to the tinne davolvineg 
“custom-fitting” of special cuts and fibres to toxic gases and 
“4: fumes, when ac- 

the specific needs of each compound manufac ef 
turer. Our men work competently and whole- hazard of 
heartedly with yours to assure you the MAXIMUM splashes of acids, 
caustics, and oth- 








results. er harmful sub- 
stances. It is 
REQUEST FREE SAMPLES made of a Full- 
V sion gas mask Neoprene Hood on Full-Vision Gas Mask 
to which has been 


of R.1. ; 
RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc we en i 
3 3 pleted head covering of neoprene, with all seams fully vul- 


102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND canized. The hood extends well down over the shoulders, 
It is demountable and may 


D ys) chest, and back of the wearer. 
evelopers aud noducers of easily and quickly be removed from the mask for cleaning 
and replacing when necessary. For emergency or shert 
Cottou Fillers fer Plastics period use, the product is made in the straight canister 
type. For longer periods or daily use, a hose attachment 
to a compressed air line may be employed. Industrial 
Products Co. 
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Neoprene Work Glove 


NEW  Stanzoil neo- 

prene-coated canvas 
glove designed for indus- 
trial use is being manufac- 
tured by the Pioneer Rub- 
ber Co. One of its features 
is its color, safety red, to 
warn a worker when _ his 
hands are dangerously near 
moving machinery. Oil and 
acid resistant, the gloves 
are made of milled neo- 
prene to provide a tough 
coating for greater resist- 
ance to abrasion and other 
wear hazards. Curved fin- 
gers give greater comfort 
and make gripping tools 
and other objects easier. Made in both knit (No. R-26) 
and gauntlet (No. R-27) wrist styles, the gloves are manu- 
factured in one standard size. 





Stanzoil Safety Glove 


Diamond Patch-Rite DeLux Patch 
UMPING caused by 
tire casing patches 
is reduced considerably 
by the shape of the new 
Dia mond Patch- Rite 


; fo 
7 Rises DeLux patch manufac- 
PATCH RI / tured by the Buxbaum 


“\ De bux 
~*~ 


Co. The patch is de- 





Me. z hae ; igs 
SIDS ff signed in a modified 
M4 MO cone shape, increasing 
oe gf in thickness from the 
Oo edges toward the cen- 


= ter. A new overlap- 
ping cord principle and 
greater cordply area 
give maximum protection to the casing break. Made to 
fit all injuries, the patch can be vulcanized for a permanent 
repair or be used as a highly successful cold patch. Both 
regular and sidewall sizes are available. 


New Tire Casing Patch 


Flexigrip Tube Fitting 


LEXIGRIP time-saving tube fittings which eliminate 

end preparation or soldering of the tubing and yet pro- 
duce a stronger, leakproof, and flexible joint have been an- 
nounced by Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co. The fittings, available 
in brass, aluminum, or steel, come in standard sizes from 
‘k-inch to 12-inch O.D. They consist of four parts: the 
body, a gripping ring, a synthetic rubber gasket, and a nut. 
To attach the fitting, the nut (with gasket and ring inside) 
is slipped over any plain-end tube cut to desired length. 


(Continued on page 877) 








FOR GOOD ABRASION RESISTANCE 
USE PHILBLACK A 








— FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 746 
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WITH QUALITY IN YOUR TIRES 








Specify Armour’s NEO-FAT Fatty Acids 


The NEO-FATS are produced by fractional dis- 


tillation, an exclusive Armour process. Completely 
uniform, these fatty acids can be depended upon 
for highest quality at reasonable cost. 

For years the NEO-FATS have been preferred 
as activating, softening and dispersing agents in 
the rubber industry. 

If you have not yet discovered the advantages 
of the various NEO-FATS for your compounding, 


write today for details on the entire series. 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Armour and Company 






1355 West 31st Street » Chicago 9, Illinois 

















TRADE MARK 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 


The need for a more efficient and durable air 
control valve prompted Valvair Corporation to 
develop a basic valve that has proven to be highly 
successful in continuous hard service. 

The valve illustrated below is one of the many 
types available. 





LEVER OPERATED FOUR-WAY VALVE 


Valvair valves are new in design and principle, standard 
valves have been operated more than two million times without 
leak with air pressure exceeding 100 lbs. They are designed 
for indefinite life and exceptionally hard service. 


They are compact—they do not have metal seals—the body 
is made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless 
steel—they will not corrode. 


They are made in five sizes—%4, 38, 42, 34 and | inch—and 
in two-way, three-way, and four-way types. They can be fur- 
nished in eight or more different designs—knob, lever, foot, 
cam, clevis, single diaphragm, double diaphragm or solenoid 
operated. 


They wil! control air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with 
a very light movement. The area through the valves is equiva- 
lent to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for 
literature. 


VALVAIR CORPORATION 
454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 











FAR EAST 
CEYLON 


Tapping Experiments 


The Combined First and Second Quarterly Circulars of 
the Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon), just to hand, are 
devoted chiefly to tapping experiments. 

In the Field Experiments on Dartonfield Estate, C. A. 
de Silva reports on the performance of various tapping 
systems in the eighth year of experimental tapping. The 
chief systems tested were: the half spiral, alternate daily 
of 100% intensity (control); the half-spiral, alternate 
daily, with rest periods, giving a system of 67% intensity; 
half-spiral, alternate daily on alternate sides; two quarter 
cuts, alternate daily; and two half-spiral cuts every fourth 
day (the double-four system), all of 100% intensity; and 
two half cuts every third day (the double-three system), 
of 133% intensity. 

The double-three system has consistently given the high- 
est yields; the peak was reached in 1941-42 with an increase 
of 28.5 over the control. However, since then there has 
been a sharp drop and in 1944-45 the increase as compared 
with the control was only 11.4%, the average increase over 
the eight years of the experiment was 19.3%. On the basis 
of results reported at the Rubber Research Institute, Ma- 
laya, for 1939, it is thought that the decline in crop may 
be related to a change in the height of the tapping cut, and 
in that case there should eventually be a recovery. 

The yields of the milder tapping systems of 67% intensity 
have been substantially higher than might have been ex- 
pected from the intensity of the system. The half-spiral 
alternate daily cut on alternate sides also showed increases 
through the eight-year period, and the yields were com- 
parable with those of the double-four, but tapping costs 
were higher. Dry rubber content and bark renewal proved 
generally satisfactory. On the other hand a considerable 
increase in the number of cases of Brown Bast was reported 
for all tapping systems in 1944-45, especially in the second 
half of the tapping year when weather conditions were 
exceptionally unfavorable. 

An intensive tapping experiment, reported by C. C. T. 
Sharp, was also carried out to provide information for those 
rubber growers who on government urging were preparing 
in mid-1943 to tap certain areas, destined subsequently to 
be replanted, to exhaustion within two years. 

In all, four tapping systems were tested: the double-one 
(two half spiral cuts daily), of 400% intensity; the double- 
two (two half-spiral cuts every second day) of 200% in- 
tensity; the double-three, 133%, and the double-four, 100%; 
the double-three served as control. 

At first very high yields were obtained with the double- 
one, but soon outputs fell rapidly until they were but little 
better than those from the double-two. When upward 
tapping was adopted, there was a marked increase in crop 
again, but even so it was evident that the system is too 
heavy to be profitable for two years, at least under Ceylon 
conditions. In Java, better results were reported in tests 
made before the Japanese invasion. 

The double-two yielded 136% of the control in the first 
six months of the test, but thereafter only 120%, until up- 
ward tapping was introduced when output increased again 
to 132%. 

In general it was concluded that if upward tapping had 
been adopted earlier in the experiment, much better results 
could have been obtained. 

Mr. Sharp adds a note on upward tapping in which he 
points out that the system is not new. It was first re- 
ferred to by Wright in 1912, who mentioned a small ex- 
periment made in Java by Tromp de Haas who tapped both 
upward and downward and obtained an increase in yield of 
60% at the cost of doubling the bark consumption. In 
1924, Herbert Ashplant, then Rubber Specialist in South 
India, conducted experiments in upward tapping and 
showed tested trees to Ceylon planters visiting the South 
India Experimental Station at the time. Since rubber pro- 
duction was being restricted, nothing further was done in 
this direction. But when late in 1941 Malaya’s danger be- 
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came apparent, Mr. Ashplant brought his system to the 
notice of rubber interests in Ceylon. 

{t seems that someone has patented the system in Cey- 
lon, but the Attorney-General has filed a petition for re- 
vocation of the alleged patent on the grounds of prior pub- 
lication and use. 

In upward tapping, cuts are opened on virgin bark just 
above the level of the tapping panels; then shavings of bark 
are removed from the upper side of the cut so that the cut 
moves upward. The system is recommended only under 
special conditions, that is, for otherwise worthless trees 
and for slaughter tapping. It is doubted whether it could 
be used with advantage on trees to be kept in tapping in- 
definitely. 


Bicycle Tire and Tube Plant Wanted 


The Committee of Labor, Industry, and Commerce re- 
cently decided to recommend that the Ceylon Government 
consider the desirability of establishing a bicycle tire and 
tube factory here, and that in the event the government 
accepted the proposal, A. Sunderalingam be engaged as 
rubber technologist. Dr. Sunderalingam, a chemist of the 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association, had received a 
scholarship from the government which included training 
in the manufacture of rubber goods in a suitable factory 
in Britain. Apparently he is a man of exceptional ability 
and has received handsome offers of employment from 
both British and Indian interests. 





MALAYA 


The Ministry of Supply and Aircraft Production informed 
the House of Commons last December that 24,311 tons of 
rubber had been bought from the Custodian of Enemy 
Property in Malaya. Of this amount 16,484 tons were said 
to have been shipped to the United Kingdom. Toward the 
end of last year, it was reported that a further 8,000 tons 
of rubber had arrived in Liverpool from Malaya. 

The Colonial Office not long ago announced the appoint- 
ment of committees to prepare reports on the condition of 
properties in Malaya, at the same time warning that until 
these reports were released, statements not based on in- 
formation from official sources should be accepted with 
reserve. The committees were stated to be in Malaya al- 
ready and to include an inspection committee for the rub- 
ber industry appointed by the Malayan Rubber Estate 
Owners’ Co., Ltd., London. 

A Scottish Section of the Incorporated Society of Plant- 
ers in Malaya was formed in the beginning of this year 
following the decision of a meeting held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. The Chairman is John Edward Pearce, who was 
a planter in Malaya for 22 years. 


INDIA 


Research in industrial chemistry and into the chemical 
utilization of India’s raw material is apparently to be car- 
ried out on a substantial scale in the new National Chemi- 
cal Laboratory to be built at Poona. The laboratory and 
auxiliary buildings will occupy 180,000 square feet of floor 
space, and it is estimated that the staff will number 350 
persons. The study of rubber science is to be included in 
the work at the laboratory. 

Experiments conducted in India indicate that ordinary 
jute-mill waste can be converted into a thermosetting 
powder which becomes moldable when a little plasticizer 
is added and the whole is subjected to a pressure of 300 
pounds per square inch at a temperature of 150° C. for 
three minutes. The name of Jutelite has been given to 
the product, which is claimed to be very light in weight, 
to have a high gloss, and to be tough enough to stand drill- 
ing without cracking. The material, which apparently can 
be produced at a relatively low cost, is now being tested to 
determine its exact physical and chemical properties. 
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6 For upwards of 15 years, the 
Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
. . . rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 
. . . adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job. . . Please give 
us time to do it right. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


Yr 

Y tin on the Schuster 
GY, Magnetic Gauge. 
by, 


“WY 













COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


Eastern States Representative— 
BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO.., Bridgeport, Conn 
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: | i E M O L. D S$ Details of New Zealand import licensing allocations {or 


1946 issued by the Board of Trade point to the exclusion 
of a variety of rubber goods from countries outside the 
British Empire. Allocations for imports from the United 
Kingdom and Crown Colonies only will, unless otherwise 
indicated, be granted for rubber floorings, up to 150% 
(from all sources) of imports in 1945; rubber bathing caps, 
up to 100% of 1941 imports; flexible hose, tubing or pip- 
ing’ (other than canvas), etc., up to 100% of 1945 imports; 
water beds and cushions, ice bags and caps, wholly or main- 
ly of rubber, up to 100% of 1944 imports. Allocations for 
imports from the United Kingdom, Crown Colonies, and 
other British countries will be granted for: elastic of all 
AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL: kinds, waterproof material in the piece, washers (other 

than those wholly of rubber) up to 100% of 1945 imports; 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS driving belts and belting, up to 100% of 1945 pater (ex- 

cept Canada). Allocations for imports from the United 

Kingdom and Australia only will be granted for tire valves 


machined in a lar and caps, up to 100% of 1945 imports. 
: 3e modern shop at Allocations for imports from all sources will be granted 
low prices by specialists in the field for rubber gloves, including surgeons’ gloves, up to 100% 
W . f . of 1941 imports. Individual consideration will be given to 
e also build special machinery to applications for rubber-soled canvas footwear, galoshes, 
: and the like; hot water bags and bottles of rubber; rubber 
your drawings. or gutta percha solutions and cements; tennis balls; rubber 


| (excluding sponge rubber) in sheet, strip; plastic and syn- 
| thetic resin molding powders. 

No allocation is made regarding: heels, knobs, soles of 
rubber; ea hose tubing, y sed “ rubber; ig and 
ee — | tiring for baby carriages; tires for bicycles, tricycles; inner 
Submit inquiries for low quotations. | tubes for pneumatic tires not exceeding 1%4 inches in diame- 
| ter; molded rubber strip for tire repairs and rubber tire re- 

| pair outfits; and washers wholly of rubber. 
No indication could be given regarding allocations of va- 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT © CO. | er bes — pneumatic tires and inner tubes and 
KRON - OHIO 



















AUSTRALIA 


Porcelai 
rce ain The development of Australia’s rubber industry in re- 
cent years has been proceeding at a greatly accelerated 
eT O V E FORMS tempo with a resultant increase in self-sufficiency in this 
field. Already the Dominion is producing all the tires 


needed for the 750,000 locally registered automobiles and 
for the bicycle trade. During the war Australia not only 
provided the tires for her own service transport, but also 
most of those for the United States service transport in 
the South and Southwest Pacific areas. 

Bei I LS a esa Bae td lee In 1942-43 there were 260 rubber manufacturing estab- 
ci, lishments employing 7,200 persons, but the greater part 
of the output came from three manufacturers, two of whom 
have international affiliations, while the third is consid- 
ered all-Australian. 

Besides tires, locally produced rubber goods include: 
cushions, elastic ware, waterproof clothing, surgical sup- 
plies, household, engineering, and mining rubber goods, 
sporting goods, soling, toys, and novelties. 

The value of imports of rubber and rubber manufactures 
| into Australia in July came to £119,000, against £19,000 
and £109,000 in the same month of 1944 and 1938, respec- 
| tively. In August of 1945 and of 1944 the respective fig- 
| ures were £184,000 and £258,000. Exports of rubber and 
| rubber manufactures (among the latter were included 
| leather manufactures) totaled £127,000 in August, 1945, 

against £95,000 in the same month of the preceding year. 








The Colonial Insulator Co. 


993 Grant Street Akron 11, Ohio 











JAPAN 


; Among the various important plants that were more or 
less seriously damaged when Kobe was bombed is the Dun- 
PORCELAIN | lop Rubber Plant. This factory was sold to Japanese in- 
"MADE TO onper | terests before the war, but still goes by its English name. 
mo | The main building is said to be well-constructed and suf- 
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fered little damage structurally although all except the 
ground floor was swept by fire. This factory, one of the 
three large rubber manufacturing establishments in Japan, 
is now said to be producing automobile tires from natural 
rubber, bicycle tires from reclaimed rubber, and a variety 
of smaller articles including hot water bottles and gloves. 





SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


The imports of rubber articles into Syria and Lebanon 
in 1944 totaled 788.1 metric tons, value at £ SL 3,035,411, 
as compared with 166.9 metric tons, valued at £ SL 886,885, 
in 1948. (One Syrian L=$0.46.) The 1944 imports in- 
cluded 630.4 metric tons of automobile tires, valued at 
£ SL 2,582,403, and 61.7 metric tons of inner tubes, valued at 
£ SL 305,040, nearly all of which were supplied by Great 
Britain. 





AFRICA 


In reply to questions in the House of Commons, the Sec- 
retary of State for Colonies recently revealed that from 
January 1, 1942, to September, 1945, about 3,200 tons of 
rubber above normal had been produced in East Africa. 
This increase was almost entirely due to outputs from 
Tanganyika estates which were derelict before the war. 
The cost of production on the derelict estates is estimated 
to have been Is.8d. a pound. So long as the shortage of 
natural rubber continues, all the rubber that can be ob- 
tained from East Africa will have to be taken. 

The war was practically over in Europe before synthetic 
rubber supplied by America began to be used in South 
Africa. Until then wild rubber obtained from Central 
Africa was chiefly employed in the local manufacture of 
tires, but now most of the small-size tires are of synthetic 
materials. Hundreds of thousands of these tires have 
been running here in all temperatures and under all con- 
ditions so that the synthetic tires have had a fairly thor- 
ough test, and South African military authorities agree 
that the synthetic is a very fair substitute for the natural 
article. 

Incidentally, the South African Provision Office, organ- 
ized during the war to handle war supplies ordered in South 
Africa by the British Government, has shipped 750,000 
tires of all sizes from Durban since 1941. Toward the end 
of last year 2,500 giant tires were shipped to India. 

Although curtailment of military orders from local fac- 
tories will make available a considerably larger number 
of tires to civilians, it is understood that tire rationing is 
not likely to end before the middle of this year. It is in- 
tended to make removal of rationing a gradual process; 
as a start, there has been some relaxation in control of 
buying and selling tires. Meanwhile large numbers of 
tires are being retreaded. One firm in Cape Town reported 
2,000 tires retreaded monthly for local vehicles; while more 
than 2,000 tires came in for retreading from the country 
districts. 


In an earlier issue, mention was made of the tire fac- | 


tory the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (S.A.), Ltd., proposes 
to build at Uitenhage. 
but these have now been removed, and the company is def- 
initely to establish its headquarters at Uitenhage, as orig- 
inally announced. On a 60-acre site a factory employing 
400 to 500 persons is to be erected at an estimated cost of 
£330,000. 

It has just become known that the United States Rub- 
ber Export Co., Ltd., may also build a new rubber factory. 
A £1,250,000 factory would be erected at Port Elizabeth, 
which is close to Uitenhage, where not only tires and tubes 
would be manufactured, but also canvas rubber-soled shoes 
and rubber products for industrial and mining uses, includ- 
ing belting and hoses. If the project is decided upon, it is 
expected to be able to start building soon so that produc- 





At first there were a few snags, | “! : ; : ; 
er’ | of vertical shaft, rotate with the shaft. 
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DAY Rubber 


Cement Mixer 











Hero 
Type 


USED EXTENSIVELY 

IN RUBBER PLANTS 

THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY 


BELOW 
INTERIOR VIEW 
SHOWING HEAVY 


J.H. DAY CO. 
AGITATOR BLADES 


CINC INNATH, O. 





The DAY Hero Rubber Cement Mixer requires much 
less time for dissolving a batch than does the older 
type of mixer. Four sets of stationary blades, spaced 
at 90 degrees, extend downward from the top frame. 
Two sets of blades, spaced at 180 degrees, extending 
upward from heavy agitator arms located at the bottom 


The lower picture shows the blade section of the DAY 
Rubber Cement Mixer, illustrating the close clearance 
between the stationary and the moving blades, which 
shear the rubber into smaller and smaller pieces, con- 
stantly exposing more surface to the action of the 
solvent. 


THE J. 
CINCINNATI 22 


H. DAY COMPANY 
OHIO 
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WEATHERING TEST 


for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
yeors of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER-OMETER 
The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer ‘ 
At 


has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 









The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 


tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 


4 











The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





& 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 
CAPACITY 
for large production and quick delivery 
CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
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and valuable considerations to the consumer. 


Write lo the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. H. 
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tion can start early in 1947. According to H. G. Kieswe' 
ter, recently arrived in Port Elizabeth from New York, th 
factory will employ 800 persons when in full productio: 
Once South African demand has been met, it is planned t 
develop a big export trade with the Rhodesias and Centra 
Africa. With the exception of some American technician 
who will be needed at the beginning, South African labo: 
will be used exclusively. 

Apropos of the export plans of the United States Rub 
ber Export Co., it may be mentioned that in the first eight 
months of 1945, Southern Rhodesia imported leather, rub 
ber, and rubber manufactures to a total value of £381,877 


against £330,313 in the same period of 1944. 





EUROPE 


GERMANY 


Because compounds, even when made with different kinds 
of Buna, outwardly look alike, usually being black in color, 
confusion often results, and one type is mistaken for an- 
other. To overcome this difficulty to some extent P. Kluc- 
kow, of the Staatliches Materialprufungsamt, gave’ some 
hints on how to identify the different Bunas by simple 
means and with comparative speed. From a detailed ab- 
stract of this article * we cull the following: 

Specialists are usually able to distinguish the different 
qualities of crude rubber either by form, color, or odor. 
Natural rubber comes in the form of sheets—either smoked 
cr crepe. Bunas also come in sheet form, but in rolls, and 
the surface is differently grooved. The color of the crude 
material varies according to the type, but this indication is 
not always very accurate as light may modify the original 
color. Nevertheless it may be noted as distinguishing 
characteristics that Buna S is brownish purple in color, and 
Buna SS light brown; both types are deeply grooved; Buna 
SS has in addition markings in the form of small ellipses. 
Perbunan and Perbunan extra are both light yellowish- 
brown and lightly grooved; Perbunan extra has also mark- 
ings in the form of angles. Buna 85, the most frequently 
used of the number Bunas, is a viscous, transparent, sticky 
mass. At rest, it gives a compact block of indeterminate 
shape. The other Bunas are always in the form of sheets 
or, in some cases, in the form of a friable mass. 

The milling properties also give some indication as to 
their identity. Neither the Buna §S, SS, or Perbunan sheets 
have the adhesiveness of milled rubber. Only Buna 8) 
mills to a homogeneous mass, but its odor plainly distin- 
guishes it from natural rubber. 

With Buna S (depolymerized to Defo 1000 for instance) 
a continuous sheet around the cylinder is obtainable only 
with great difficulty. Buna SS rather easily vields a con- 
tinuous sheet; while Perbunan rapidly gives a smooth 
sheet. With Buna 85 a sheet which sticks to the rolls is 
immediately obtained. 

If milling is not possible at the time when it is desired 
to identify the Buna, strips of the material may be placed in 
benzene; Buna S, Buna SS, or Buna 85 will swell in the 
benzene, but Perbunan will show no-alteration in volume if 
left in benzene one night. If the material is in a friable 
form, the test may be carried out in test tubes. 

The difference in rebound elasticity is a means of dis- 
tinguishing Buna S from Buna SS; to this end, a mix is 
prepared of 100 parts of material (‘\Defo 750), 5.0 of zine 
oxide, 1.5 of sulphur, 1.2 of Vulkacit AZ, 1.0 of stearic acid, 
5.0 of Naftolen ZD, 88 of Kaolin (40% by volume), and this 
is vulcanized for 30 minutes at 3kg/cm* (272° F.). This 
is then tested for rebound elasticity, and if the value is 53- 
54%, the material is Buna S, and if 27 to 28%, Buna SS. 

Tensile strength is also a means of identification. It 
— be 40 kg/cm* for Buna S and about double for Buna 
S. 


' Kautschuk, Mar-Apr., 1944. 
Rev. gén. Caoutchouc, July, 1944, p. 142. 
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Probably because of the variability of Bunas, it is pointed 
out that the above figures have only a relative value and in 
the case of milled rubber may not always be useful. In that 
case the nitrogen content sometimes furnishes a_ helpful 
clue. Thus Perbunan contains 6.5 to 7.5%; Buna S and 
Buna SS, 0.02%; natural rubber 0.4%. It is understand- 
able that in the case of compounds the difficulty of identi- 
fication increases with the increase in the proportion of 
fillers and is almost impossible when large amounts of 
factice or reclaim have been incorporated. 

As to the newer types of Buna: 

Buna SSGF, used chiefly for articles coming in contact 
with food products, can be confused with Buna SS. In 
most cases, except in the specific use mentioned above, this 
point is not important. The same more or less applies to 
Buna SSE, chiefly used for the manufacture of sanitary 
goods and also in cements. 

Buna SR is equal to Buna S in its resistance to cold; it 
is easier to process than the latter, but not so easy as Buna 
SS; it also is less elastic. With this Buna it is necessary 
to make very accurate determinations of mechanical prop- 
erties if confusion with the other Bunas is to be avoided. 

Buna SW is a much softer polymer than the others, in 
this respect resembling Buna 85. However it is rather 
easily distinguished from the latter in the crude state. 
After vulcanization, the Buna SW articles differ chiefly 
from those made from Buna 85 in their superior resistance 
to cold and abrasion; they are also stronger. 





NETHERLANDS 


A. van Rossem, director of the research department of 
the Rubber Foundation in Delft, and his family, came 
through the ordeal of the German occupation in compara- 
tively good order. He recently visited England for a short 
time during which he met an old friend, P. Schidrowitz, 
well-known British chemist and regular contributor to 
The India Rubber Journal, who reported the news to the 
industry. 

By all accounts, the commercial fair at Utrecht is to be 
held again this spring. It is expected that it will replace 
the widely attended fair formerly held at Leipzig, Ger- 
many, since many firms which used to exhibit in Germany 
are understood to have arranged to participate in the 
Dutch fair. Among the various exhibits from foreign 
countries will be featured goods needed for the repair of 
devastated areas, as building materials, machinery, tools, 
and implements. The Netherlands Section will demon- 
strate that the country is once more in a position to export 
and that it is also able to produce goods of the type for- 
merly largely exported by Germany in prewar days, such 
as toys and electrical products of a quality at least equal 
to that of the German articles. 


an! AOR Ah Fm meng 


REMOVE THE NERVE WITH PHILBLACK A 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 746 
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The TABER ABRASER is easy to operate 


... gives a permanent, accurate rating 


Duplicating—in measurable terms—the rubbing abrasion encountered 
in actual service, the Taber Abraser enables you to determine in 
advance the inherent surface wearability of paints, lacquers, plating, 
textile, leather, rubber, metals and many other materials. Saves time 
required for wear performance tests—gives a per- 
w. manent, accurate value rating for research studies 

fF as well as for production control. 
YOURS on request — Manual explaining 
fully the Taber Method and the reasons 
why it pays to pre-test. (Also included— 
brochure on stiffness and resilience testing with the 


Taber V-5 Stiffness Gauge.) 


TABER INSTRUMENT CORP. 


111 IR Goundry St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 
Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures. with many special features. 
Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


a 
LGYz BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET * AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


, Improved Type 


HYDRAULIC VALVE 


THE HIGHER THE 
PRESSURE THE 
TIGHTER THE VALVE 
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GREATER EASE 


AND FLEXIBILITY AUTOMATICALLY 


REGRINDS OWN 
SEALING SURFACES 


LONG TROUBLE- 
FREE LIFE 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


PRODUCT OF 
A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yarway Single-Pressure Hydraulic Valves are made in straight- 
way, three-way and four-way types; in five sizes for pressures 
up to 5000 Ib. Also Yarwoy Two-Pressure Valves in two 
sizes for{pressures up to 4000 Ib. Write for Bulletin H-209 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


103 MERMAID AVENUE PHILA., PA. 


innia RUBBER WORLD 


FRANCE 


C. M. Blow submitted a paper on “The Production of 
Positive Latex; Its Applications in the Rubber Industr),” 
at the Rubber Congress held in Paris in May, 1940. It may 
be recalled that Mr. Blow had, under the auspices of the 
Wool Industries’ Research Association and the British 
Rubber Producers’ Association, carried out research work 
on improving the properties of wool by treating with latex, 
as a result of which he had developed a process for reve) 
ing the electrical charge of the latex particles in alkaline 


| media to positive, by means of cationic soaps. 


In the introductory portion of the above paper Mr. Blow 
mentioned other methods of treating textiles and textile 
fibers with latex, including the process developed by Bon- 
grand and Lejeune for their Filastic yarn, in which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Blow, the inventors had “surmounted the 
difficulties of penetration by treating the textile yarns in 
the untwisted state, and subsequently carrying out the 
twisting operation. In this way good impregnation of the 
yarn was effected. The authors indicate a content of 50% 
to 100% (of rubber) on the weight of the yarn.” 

The unfortunate developments that occurred in June, 
1940 obviously account for the fact that more than two 
years passed before Revue Générale du Caoutchouc saw its 
way to publishing the article in question, which finally ap- 
peared in the issue of September, 1942. Then in the issue 
of January, 1943, appeared a note by J. Ch. Bongrand on 
Blow’s article: 

“The Filastic yarns”, said M. Bongrand, “do not neces- 
sarily have a high rubber content (50% to 100% of the 
weight of the yarn, as Blow indicates); the textile of which 
they are composed, as is provided in the patents, may be 


artificial (rayon, for instance). Furthermore, the aqueous 
dispersion used may be natural (latex) or artificial (co- 
agulated rubber or dispersed reclaim); the dispersed rub- 
ber may itself be either natural or artificial. 

“The patented Filastic processes include not only the 
manufacture of yarns, but also of finished goods, like 
belts, joints, soles, brake linings, etc., in which the textiles 
may be either in the form of fibers or yarns. The regis- 
tered trade mark ‘Fibrolastic’ serves to designate the un- 
woven material. 

“The thorough impregnation and the intimate union of 
the fibers and rubber resulting from the coating of each 
fiber, are not obtained solely because the yarns are treated 
in the untwisted state, as Mr. Blow indicates. 

“As I have already explained on several occasions, the 
Filastic processes include: the adjustment of the pH (pH of 
the fibers and pH of the impregnation bath); impregna- 
tion, which is effected either by simple dipping or by 
means of a vacuum and pressure: by ripening: an opera- 
tion which aims at: (1) prolonging the contact of the fibers 
with the impregnation bath, by which penetration is im- 
proved, since the latter is a function of the duration of 
contact; (2) fixing the rubber on the fibers by immobiliz- 
ing it in the gel state, without which—contrary to Mr. 
Blow’s statement—far from being fixed onto the fibers 
like a dye, the rubber in the latex state runs off the hanks 
and reels; by coagulation, which, by its contracting effect, 
impr°ves penetration and the union of the rubber with the 
fibers. 

“The adjustment of the pH (pH of fibers and pH of im- 
pregnation baths) which is the subject of numerous patents 
both in France and abroad, includes as specific case, the 
reversion of the charge of the rubber particles in the 
Hevea latex in order to obtain a positive latex. 

“The increased resistance to traction of the yarns due to 
their impregnation, irrespective of the nature of the tex- 
tile—cotton, wool, asbestos, rayon, etc.—as well as the 
possibility of reducing the amount of twist to obtain the 
same resistance to traction, are covered by claims of the 
Filastic patents, as well as the increased resistance to 
abrasion of the fabrics obtained with these yarns. 

“The processes described by Mr. Blow seem to be ante- 
dated by the Filastic patents and I make all reservations 
in this respect. 

“In addition, I take this opportunity to point out that in 
France certain manufacturers use the processes protected 
by the Filastic patents in the production especially of belt- 
ing. 

“T intend to reserve all my rights and assert them at the 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Why? Why Has America No Rigid Airships?” P.W. 
Litchfield and Hugh Allen. Corday & Gross, Cleveland, 
O. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 144 pages. Price $2. 

This volume, co-authored by the chairman of the board 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., attempts to prove that air- 
ships can fill a definite place in our country’s air program. 
A review is given of the history and development of the 
big lighter-than-air Zeppelins, with analyses of previous 
disasters to show that they have no reflection on the in- 
herent strength of the airship itself. New wartime devel- 
opments with Navy blimps are discussed, together with 
constructional and terminal facilities available. There are 
cost comparisons for passenger and freight transportation 
by both airship and plane, and many illustrations are in- 
cluded to show the need of airship lines in addition to pres- 
ent and proposed airplane and steamship transportation 
systems. The authors advocate the construction of a com- 
mercial airship having a helium capacity of 10 million 
cubic feet. A ship of this size can be constructed and serv- 
iced with available facilities and would obtain maximum 
benefit from the long range and large cargo capacity in- 
herent in airships. Passenger and cargo floor plans are 
given for such a ship, together with data on speeds, flights, 
load carrying characteristics, and costs. 


Its Industrial and Commercial Applications.” 
Chemical Pub- 
by 812 inches, 


“Glycerin. 
Georgia Leffingwell and Milton A. Lesser. 
lishing Co., Inec., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Cloth, 54 
302 pages. Price $5. 

This book is a comprehensive survey of glycerin and its 
many industrial applications. Starting with a review of 
the history of glycerin, the book in succeeding chapters 
covers the use of glycerin in a particular branch of indus- 
try and contains a discussion of the properties of glycerin 
which make it useful for each industry discussed. Fields 
of application, as given in chapter headings, include adhe- 
sives and cements, cleaners and polishes, electrical equip- 
ment, explosives, leather, lubricants, metals, packaging 
materials, paper, photography, plastics, printing and lith- 
ography, protective coatings, rubber, textiles and dyes, to- 
bacco, glass, agriculture, cosmetics, beverages, foods, med- 
ical and surgical, oral and dental, pharmaceuticals, vet- 
erinary medicine, and optometry. Each chapter gives a 
general discussion and includes various formulae with their 
specific characteristics. A bibliography of detailed infor- 
mation on methods and formulae is given in each chapter. 

Of special interest are the chapters on applications in 
the plastics and rubber industries. The section on plas- 
tics discusses the use of glycerin in alkyds, urea formal- 
dehyde and alkyd resin combinations, urea formaldehyde 
and glyceryl phtalate resin combinations, the shaping of 
acrylics, and use in polyvinyls and phenol formaldehyde 
resins. For rubbers, there is a discussion of the value of 
glycerin as a plasticizer, tackifier, rubber finish, lubricant, 
preservative, and tire cord impregnant in various specific 
applications. 

Following the chapters on applications, are others on 
glycerin derivatives, a listing of glycerin uses, tables of 
properties, and a comprehensive index. 

This book should be valuable as a practical reference on 
formulation and utilization of siceabin, Although intended 
primarily for the industry members, it is written in a sim- 
ple and clear style that should render it understandable to 
non-technical readers. 


“Cotton Year Book of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
1944.” Prepared under the direction of Elmer S. Bonner. 
New York Cotton Exchange, 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. 
Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 124 pages. 

The seventeenth “Cotton Year Book” contains several 
new tables on subjects of interest to the cotton trade, in 
addition to such of those series of statistics given in pre- 
vious editions and extended to cover the 1943-44 season. 
Included in the new material are a history of government 
loan programs, month-end stocks of government controlled 
cotton, and data on total and per capita consumption of 
cotton and other apparel fibers in the United States. 
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Cementing & Vulcanizing 
Tools 
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HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
141S Brewery St., New Haven 11, Conn. 











COLITE CONCENTRATE ra 





A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT—NON- 
TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODORLESS. 





@ Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 
moulds. 

@ Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 

@ Does not build up on the moulds. 


@ Extremely concentrated and low in cost. 





A Direct Source for Zinc and other Metallic Stearates. 


ATEALON 


Chemical Manufi actwew 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, fecliirer 





In Canada: priscorr & co., REG‘0., 774 $7. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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FRENCH OIL 
1005 -TON 


Upward Acting 
HOT BED 


PRESS 


Will Help Increase 





Production and 
Cut Costs. 
Model 2122 
32” Diameter. 16” Stroke. Eight 2” Openings. 


42” x 54” Pressing Surface. Working Pressure 
2.000 Pounds. 


Write for Bulletin “Modern Hydraulic 
Presses.” Hydraulic Press Division 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA OHIO 
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PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95%-97%+98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Velon Plastics by Firestone.” Firestone Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., Akron, O. 12 pages. This booklet gives general 
properties of the Velon plastics together with illustrations 
of their applications. The use of Velon yarns and fabrics 
is shown for drapes, upholstery, furniture covering, and 
coverings of all types. Velon screening for use in homes 
as a decorator’s tool is illustrated. The film form, Velo- 
film, is shown for use in rainwear and as a packaging ma- 
terial for wide application. The plastic leather, Veloflex, 
for use in luggage, bookbinding, shoes, and upholstery, is 
also illustrated. 


“Pentalyn A and Pentalyn H—Tackifiers for Neoprene 
and GR-S Latex Adhesives.” Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 6 pages. This technical bulletin describes 
two tackifying resins particularly applicable in pressure- 
sensitive adhesives, based on synthetic rubber, which are 
characterized by their excellent ability to withstand delami- 
nation at elevated temperatures. In addition to the two 
Pentalyns, data on Staybelite Ester 10 and Hercolyn are 
also given for comparison in this bulletin, which includes 
charts of physical and chemical properties and typical for- 
mulae for spontaneous resin emulsions and for resin emul- 
sions for use in latex adhesives. 


“Dillon Universal Tester.” Bulletin No. 142. W. C. Dil- 
lon & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 8 pages. This illustrated 
bulletin describes the Model K Dillon universal tester. It 
comes in seven capacities from 0-250 to 0-10,000 pounds, 
and its interchangeable grips, dynamometers, and other 
accessories make it suitable for use on a wide variety of 
materials and all shapes of test specimens. Supplement- 
ing the bulletin, free specimen charts are offered up re- 
quest. 


“The Neoprene Notebook.” No. 35. January, 1946. E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. This 
issue discusses “Outdoor Sunlight Aging Performance of 
Commercial Neoprene Compositions,” the use of neoprene 
in a new collet and chuck, a conveyer belt, as a shaft seal, 
as a jacket for a new telephone drop wire, and in packing 
rings for an oil well testing apparatus. The issue con- 
cludes with a section on questions and answers on the use 
of neoprene. 


*Alcohols.””, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 28 pages. One of a series on organic chemi- 
cal groups, this booklet lists properties, specifications, 
shipping data, and general information on the uses of al- 
cohols. Graphs are included showing the variation of im- 
portant properties with respect to temperature, the prop- 
erties of alcohols in aqueous solutions, evaporation rates, 
and solvent power in combination with other solvents. A 
compilation of constant boiling mixtures and a handy bib- 
liography help make this publication suitable for reference 
use. 


“Coated Fiberglas Cloths.” Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Toledo 1, O. 4 pages. Synthetic rubbers, vinyl 
compounds, synthetic resins, and other materials are being 
used for coating Fiberglas cloth, resulting in a textile ma- 
terial possessing a combination of characteristics and prop- 
erties suited for a virtually unlimited field of application. 
Three samples of coated Fiberglas are enclosed in the book- 
let, including neoprene-coated, vinyl-coated, and neoprene 
and aluminum pigment on cloth. Applications illustrated 
cover tents, tarpaulins, curtains for vehicles, high-tempera- 
ture conveyer belting, welding curtains, shower curtains, 
lithographers’ blankets, hose, and many others. 


“VA-3 in Non-Blooming GR-S Camelback and Cushion 
Stocks.” Technical Service Bulletin No. 28. Thiokol Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. 1 page. This bulletin describes Thiokol 
VA-3, a liquid polymer containing organically combined 
sulphur which is available for vulcanization. This com- 
bined sulphur does not bloom from uncured or cured stocks, 
and the blooming characteristics are not affected by proc- 
essing temperatures. Some formulations are given for 
its use in camelback and cushion stocks, and properties of 
the vuleanizates are shown for several curing cycles. 
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“Note on the X-Ray Investigation of the Calender Effect 
in Rubber Sheets.” J. M. Goppel and A. van Rossem. 
Communications of the Rubber Foundation, Delft, Holland. 
No. 338, May, 1942. 4 pages. Rubber sheets were calen- 
dered with slight and strong calender effects. X-ray dia- 
grams do not show any crystalline structure two days after 
calendering. X-ray reflections were developed gradually; 
the sheet with strong calender effect shows the reflections 
much sooner and more intensely than the sheet with the 
slight calender effect. 


“Vinylite Plastics—Elastomeric Compounds.” Bakelite 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 18 pages. This profusely illus- 
trated booklet discusses molding and extrusion compounds, 
flexible sheeting and film, and cloth coating compounds 
made of elastomeric Vinylite plastics. Descriptions of 
properties are given, together with a review of applica- 
tions and illustrations of uses in many different fields. A 
comparative chart of properties of the various compounds 
is included. 





“Compounding Materials Used in the Rubber Industry 
(Classification and Health Hazards). Part 1—Accelera- 
tors, Antioxidants, and Retarders.” Rubber Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. Industrial Safety Se- 
ries No. Ru. 1—Part 1. 12 pages. This booklet lists 
chemicals and trade names, with chemical compositions, of 
many accelerators, antioxidants, and retarders used in the 
rubber industry, together with a description and classifi- 
cation of the health hazards according to defined classifi- 
cations. The information is based upon data from ques- 
tionnaires submitted to manufacturers and users of the 
compounds, and from available published material. A list 
of references to the literature is appended. 


“Chemaco Molding Materials... Chemaco Corp., Berke- 
ley Heights, N. J. 20 pages. This booklet describes the 
company’s four thermoplatsics: cellulose acetate, ethyl cel- 
lulose, polystyrene, and vinyl compounds. In addition to 
general information, tables of properties and typical and 
suggested applications are given for each of the plastics, 
with illustrations of uses. Included are a section on mold- 
ing methods and tables of comparative properties of dif- 
ferent materials. Several useful reference tables are also 
given. 


Bulletins of Stanco Distributors, Inc., 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. “High Quality Automotive Compounds.” Ten- 
tative Supplement No. IV, Section No. IX. 2 pages. Two 
Perbunan 26 formulations for automotive compounds are 
given, together with physical properties before and after 
various aging and oil immersion tests. ‘“Perbunan Com- 
pounds for Low Hysteresis.” Tentative Supplement No. V, 
Section No. IX. 38 pages. Formulations, curing cycles, and 
physical properties are given for four Perbunan 26 compo- 
sitions to show how low hysteresis properties and good re- 
siliency may be obtained with two types of acceleration and 
with two types of carbon black. 


“Bi-Monthly Supplement to All Lists of Inspected Appli- 
ances, Equipment, Materials.” December, 1945. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
40 pages. “Don’t Cook the Goose That Lays Your Golden 
Eggs.” The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 8 pages. 
“Hewitt Hose, Job-Engineered for Industry.” Hewitt Rub- 
ber Corp., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 32 pages. “List of Inspected 
Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Appliances.”” November, 1945. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 160 pages. “150 Years 
of Steel Making.” Baldwin Locomotive Works, Burnham, 
Pa. 20 pages. “The Prater Dual-Screen Pulverizer in the 
Process Industries.” Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, III. 
16 pages. “Red Cross—A Force for Peace.” Basil O’Con- 
nor, Chairman, The American National Red Cross. 16 
pages. “Red Giant Liftruck,” and “Revolvator.” Revolv- 
ator Co., Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 4 pages each. 
“Rubber Industry in India.” N. N. Godbole, All-India Man- 
ufacturers Organization, Bombay, 1944. 24 pages. “Tape; 
Rubber (and Synthetic Rubber) Insulating.” Federal 
Specification HH-T-111 b, March 28, 1945. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5¢. 
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CAPSTAN TAKE UP UNIT 





Multiple take up for use in 


conjunction with saturating or 


other insulating processes. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


Established 1842 
PROVIDENCE 7, R. I.. U.S. A. 














MARBON’S’=:«’S-1' 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
%* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 


FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 
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Dealers and Brokers 


All Grades 


SCRAP 
RUBBER 


TANNEY: COSTELLO 


COMPANY 





+e" P.O, KOM it? 
B68 £ TALLMADGE AvE 


) AKRON 9, OHIO__ 


CABLE ADDRESS OSTAN” AKRON 











ELECTRIC SHEAR 





Power driven shear for cutting sheet material 
up to |,” thickness. Available in light or heavy 
type in widths from 30” to 100’. Hand feed, 
foot pedal operation. Clamp automatically 
holds material while being cut. Knife has self- 


honing action. A clean square cut is assured. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. 


Representative for ALFA MACHINE Co. 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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Comparison of Tensile-Test Results Obtained in Differ- 
ent Laboratories. B. D. Porritt, J. R. Scott, J. Rubber Re- 
search, 14, 93 (1945). 

The Safe Use of Solvents for Synthetic Rubbers. L. 
Greenburg, S. Moskowitz, Ind. Med., 14, 359 (1945). 

The Role of Softeners in the Reclaiming of Vulcanizates 
from SK-B. E. M. Tsvetaeva, Legkaya Prom., 6, 25 (1944). 

Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaim. P. P. Dagaev, Legkaya 
Prom., 7/8, 21 (1944). 

Determination of Textile Matter in Rubber Reclaim R4. 
I. T. Taranenko, M. Suchkova, Legkaya Prom., 7/8, 17 
(1944). 

Anaerobic Fermentation cf Cryptestegia Leaves for Re- 
covery of Rubber. J. Naghski, J. W. White, Jr., S. R. 
Hoover, J. J. Willaman, J. Bact., 49, 563 (1945). 

Identification of Raw and Vulcanized Rubber-Like Poly- 
mers. II. Determination of Swelling Ratios. L. F. C. 
Parker, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 64, 65 (1945). 

The Use of “Thiokol” in Electric Lines and Cables. F. 
Wolters, W. Walther, Kunststoff-Tech. u. Kunststoff-An- 
wend, 11, 83 (1941). 

Gas-Permeability and Microstructure of High-Polymeric 
Compounds. S. A. Reytlinger, J. Gen. Chem., (U.S.S.R.) 
14, 420 (1944). 

4 Study of the Various Molecular Fractions of Rubber 
m Their Behavior during Vulcanization. EF. A. Hauser, 
D. S. le Beau, Y. Shen, Rubber Age (N. Y.). Oct., 1945, 
p. 59. 

ra Resins in the Rubber Industry. G. Leffingwell, 

A. Lesser, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Oct., 1945, p. 66. 

"aoe High- Frequency Heating Serves the Rubber Indus- 
try. J. A. Smith, Jr., Rubber Age (N. Y.), Oct., 1945, 
p. 69. 

Postwar Sales Problems of the Rubber Manufacturer. 
A. Roberts, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Oct., 1945, p. 81. 

Automatic Control of Autoclaves and Vuleanizers. C. 
Dupen, Rubber Age (London), Oct., 1945, p. 208; Nov., 
p. 238. 

The Fine Structure of Rubber and Related Colloids. F. 
A. Hauser, India Rubber J., 108, 584 (1945). 

Good Housekeeping in the Synthetic Rubber Industry. 
R. J. MacDonald, N.C.S. Rubber Section News Letter, Nov., 
1945, p. 6. 

The State of Polydispersion of Hevea Latex. I. J. H. 
E. Hessels, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 21, 155 (1944). 

Adhesive from Sovprene Rubber. B. L. Molochnyi, N. G. 
Topolyanshii, Legkaya Prom., 4, 12, 18 (1944). 
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Water Treatment at Koppers Co. Plant, Kobuta, Pa. I. 
J. Stein, Proc. Ann. Water Conf., Eng. Soc. Western Penna., 
5, 88 (1944). 


Carbon Black in War and Peace. 
Eng. News, Nov. 25, 1945, p. 2078. 


L. H. Cohan, Chem. 





Vibration Test Table 
(Continued from page 804) 

with frequency. An acceleration of 10 Gs is produced be- 
tween 50 and 60 cycles per second at 1/8-inch double 
amplitude. The equipment, which has a maximum capacity 
of 400 pounds, weighs 1,500 pounds and is operated by a 
5 h.p. motor. The table top is 24 by 40%4 inches, and overall 
dimensions are 52 by 58 by 32 inches high. Installations can 
be made on upper floors of buildings without concrete bases. 


L.A.B. Corp. 


Flexigrip Tube Fitting 

(Continued from page 865) 
The tubing end is inserted into the body as far as it will go, 
and the nut tightened. This tightening compresses the ring 
into a tight grip and molds the gasket around the ring to 
make a leakproof seal that is flexible enough to withstand 
unusual vibration or impulse. 

Elimination of flaring, swadging, or soldering of the tube 
end adds considerable strength to the joint as well as saves 
time and labor. Economies in time and material are also 
considerable over the collar, ring, or ferrule type of tube- 
end fitting. 





(Top) Component Parts of Flexigrip Coupling; 
(Bottom) Coupling Applied 


FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 746 
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Market R 


COTTON & FABRICS 


NEW YorRK COTTON EXCHANGE 
WEEK-END CLOSING PRICES 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 





Futures 2 9 16 23 
March 7 25.24 25.90 26.41 26.52 
May 13° 25.26 26.42 
July -O8 25.24 26.38 
Sept. 0) 25.10 26.31 
Dec. 58 24.98 26.25 
Feb. 3 24.94 26.23 

HE market recorded higher prices 


for cotton this month than for any 


period since the 1924-1925 season. Gen- 
eral inflationary forces seemed main- 
ly to influence the demand for con- 


tracts. Further factors in the advance 
were the general expectation that the 
impending changes in the wage-price 
policy would result in higher ceilings 
on most goods including cotton textiles, 
also the fact that reports indicate that 
the farm bloc may renew its effort to 
effect a revision of the parity price 
formula, the belief that consumption is 
expected to increase in the near future, 
and reports that about 1,000,000 bales 
of government controlled cotton may 
be shipped to Japan and China in the 
coming months. 

The price of April futures fluctuated 
until they rose from a low of 25.18¢ 
pound on February 1, to a 22-year peak 
of 26.46¢ a pound on February 15. 
The market then scored new highs 
and closed at 27.00¢ a pound March 2. 

The 15/16-inch spot middling price 
recorded on February 1 was 25.838¢ a 
pound, the low for the month. The 
price then advanced and on February 
15 scored the 22-year high of 27.05c¢ 
per pound, finally closing at 27.64¢ a 
pound on March 2 

Though reports indicate that farm- 
ers intend to plant ground equal to the 
Department of Agriculture’s goal of 
20,200,000 acres, it seems unlikely that 
the plan will be realized in lieu of the 
shortage of manpower, machinery, 
seed, and the poor weather conditions 
for planting. 

As yet the major cotton producing 
and importing nations of the world 
have not been able to agree on a basis 
for international cooperation designed 
to stabilize prices and production and 
to divide markets for the commodity; 
however the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee is to continue discus- 
sions in Washington to this end. 


Fabrics 


Manufacturers remained in with- 
drawn positions last month and planned 
to continue to do so until ceiling in- 
creases are granted that will cover the 
rise in raw cotton and labor costs. 
Production is seriously threatened un- 
less OPA steps in and offers some re- 
lief because many mill men are now 
contemplating return to the 40-hour 
week and the elimination of extra-shift 
operations. 

Countering to charges made by cot- 
ton men that the government had given 
rayon manufacturers an unfair ad- 
vantage over cotton by subsidizing the 


eviews 


rayon industry, the rayon trade stated 
that the increased use of rayon resulted 
in the savings of 32,400, 000 pounds of 
rubber and the manufacture of an ad- 
ditional 1,573,000 tires of all types. 
This critical saving in rubber was made 
because rayon tires are said to con- 
sume 10-15% less rubber than conven- 
tional types. The principal rise in the 
1945 increase in rayon yarn was in 
the viscose filament yarn due to the 
greatly expanded output of high ten- 
acity yarn, the great bulk of which is 
used to make tire cord and fabric. One 
hundred and ninty-five million pounds 
of rated high-tenacity viscose yarn 
were shipped by producers during 
1945, compared with the 1941 shipment 
of 18,000,000 pounds. 

The chief limiting factor in the man- 
ufacture of most rubber items, accord- 
ing to the CPA is the cotton fabric 
shortage. This shortage is curtailing 
the production of mechanical goods, 
footwear, coated materials, and cer- 
tain other goods. It is serious but not 
critical in tire production. Supplies of 


New York Quotations 
March 2, 1946 






Drills 
38-inch 2. 00- yard . yd 
50-inch yar 
52-inch 
52-inch ¢ 
59-inch 
Ducks 
38-inch 2. 224375 
40-inch 1.45 31125 
51's-inch 1. 86125 
72-inch 1.05- coed D.F. A825 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting........ lb. 46 
Tennis 
51-inch 1.35-yard S.F...yd. .B5375 
51'%-inch 1.60-yard D.F. 31125 


Hollands—Rubber 














2 OTD CORES Rr re eke ee ener yd 
SRE Gckocsaweshonsean we 
Oo AU yeep) et ree 
Osnaburgs 
36-inch 2.94 Cl. . Sab Eee .1373 
ee A I 2) Geers .1766 
BOM SEO MN. (occ kcicsccuns -15219 
40-inch 3.65 Cl. Siaehemrcias .11768 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 64 x 60, 5.3: pesies .1875 
Bombazine 64 x 56, 5.50 .1350 
Print cloth, 381!-inch, 64 x 60. 9636 
Sheeting, 40-Inch 
48 x 44, 5.00- vard . 2 yd. 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard ...... és 
56 x 60, 3.60- WINE |. occas bis bo-04 .13333 
ge ee ee .10941 
Sheeting, 36-Inch 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard ...... vd. 6 
40 x 40, 6.15-vard Pe T7804 
Tire Fabrics—Karded Peeler 
Builder 
17144 ounce 60” 23/11 ply...Ib. 48 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply...... lb. 
914 ounce 60” 10/2 ply.....1b. 5 
Cord Fabrics 
25/5/3, 1 1/16” cotton... .lb. 44 
15/3/38, 1 1/16” cotton... .lb. .42 
12/4/2, 11/16” cotton....lb. 42 
23/5/3, 1%” cotton....... Ib. «44 
Leno Breaker 
8144 ounce and 10% ounce 
WY “kisendnwsdwedswenesans 45 








making tire 
but are suf- 


used in 


fabrics 
beads are extremely tight, 
ficient to maintain tire production at 
its present level. 

The set-aside of 55% of all osna- 
burgs for the bag industry leaves only 
45% to be apportioned among rubber 


chafer 


manufacturers, book binders, manu- 
facturers of plastic-coated articles, and 
hundreds of other users. 

There is also a 55% set-aside on 
class A and B cotton sheetings which 
are widely used in the manufacture of 
rubber products, including rubber soled 
canvas shoes. 

With a surplus of cotton, govern- 
ment experts are seeking the solution 
to getting the cotton woven into fabric. 
Formation of an inter-agency commit- 
tee has been proposed, but as yet no de- 
cision has been made. 

Changes in the prices of drills, ducks, 
and osnaburgss have been made and are 
given in the accompanying price list. 

As we were going to press, word 
came of the proposed cotton textile 
price increases to be granted manu- 
facturers which should change the pol- 
icy of withholding and integrated mill 
operations featured in the market for 
some time. 

In order to get mills back into the 
production of low-cost fabrics, the CPA 
proposes to require that any mill which 
has engaged in the production of these 
materials at any time during the past 
five years and which is now engaged 
in the manufacture of less needed goods 
must now resume manufacture of the 
selected constructions. A _ flat 5% 
bonus is being granted. This measure, 
if put into effect, should insure ade- 
quate supplies of fabric for mechanical 
rubber goods, tire, and electrical wire 
insulation manufacturers. 





Fixed Government Prices* 


Price per Pound 














Other 
Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use Use 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots) .. 80.1744 $0.31 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots) ........ ABLY 
Creamed (tank car lots) .. 444 
Centrifuged (tank car lots) 5M, 
Heat-Concentrated 
(carload drums) .......... -. 29% AT 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets A0 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe . 40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe .. B99 
PX. Brown Grape ...c.. cess 38%, 
2K Brown Crepe .....2.... 38% 
2 Remilled Blankets 
fo) ares BR 
3 Remilled Blankets 
TD sa Ga Sopa ars a ee 211g BR 
ROUGE TRTOWE: Koski cc ceccss 18 whly 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN) A5 
| ee ear 36 
Re RAPED) bes Sc neces neers 33 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude) ..... . 1256 2648 
(washed and dried) .......... .20%4 37% 
Islands Fine (crude) ...... .. 145% RU 
(washed and dried) ......... .22% 
Caucho Ball (crude) ........... 115 Z| 
(washed and dried) ......... 19% 
Mangabiera (crude) .......... 08% 
(washed and dried) ......... 18 





* For a complete list of all grades of all rub- 
bers see Rubber Reserve Co. Circular 17, P- 
169, May, 1943, issue. 
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Working as we do with thousands of 
industrial fabrics that are used in many ways and for 
many purposes, our textile engineers have a 
knowledge of fabric applications and performances 
that has solved many a problem. For instance: 
DOUBLE FILLING DUCK has many industrial applica- 
tions— perhaps one that would benefit you. Double 
Filling DUCK is a firmly woven flat duck with plied yarn 
filling and single warp yarn, sized with two 
ends woven as one—made in widths ranging from 
48” to 90” and weights of from 7 oz. to 15 

oz. in the 29” width. 


...so he said let Wellington Sears 
worry about it... they’ve been at 


it 1OO years—they ought to know 


879 









MONARCH Double Filling Duck is just one of the many 


ducks, twills, drills and sheetings we distribute for 
industrial purposes. Our textile engineers are always 


available to discuss your fabric problems. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 
SELLING AGENTS 
65 WORTH STREET « NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Current Quotations* ao “ 
iene ) 
Abrasives ( eS ee Re lb. 
p <a — r ane Vuleanex Sere: lb, 
Spesresi me, powde rec ib, 3 -030 $0.04 OR a asenl is tb, 
tottenstone, domestic .. lb. 025 03 Se een ee ae lb. 
Accelerators, Inorganic “ Cap aaee -% 
Lime, hydrated, l.c.l., N. Y. ton 25.00 Zimate, * Butyl ae eine ae lb. 
Litharge (commercial) ....lb. O85 ov BARD 566:s:6.40'n sce aleeneiee lb. 
Eagle, sublimed ........1b. O85 09 WORT Soe cca wes caadsee lb. 
re eee cry ee lb. O85 | 09 
Magnesia, c alc ined, extra light Activators 
APR (GS cone asta b. 25 RQHEVEK aso w 00.044 s 000s lb. 
Heavy technical eres |e 05 /  .1275 hero AC BO os.scke se aes lb. 
Extra light U. S. P. ....1b. .26 er eee aie ae lb. 
Medium light ¢ technical ..lb. 12 EIGER oto a hase sake ee th. 
Magnesia, light technical lb, 25 OE Le On ere a eh lb. 
re re Oe OE ry. a 
Accelerators, Organic Dibenso GMP’ .o cad sescses Ib 
\-10 Ib 36 42 i | APS orereei ere re st lb. 
A-19 lb. 522 58 SERDNO A, ois bok wa aoa es 0n wwe lb. 
ERO ae Ib 59 69 No. 2 RM Red Lead ....... lb. 
A-77 hae ee ee ea 42 55 RIGENOD: 64.045s405309S 50008 lb. 
A-100 ee <a 42 BS TES. ORES arn Seay oor narer ne Sk lb. 
Accelerator No. 8 .......- lb. 63 .65 : 
Pe Oo obw e660 ese oe lb. 40 42 Alkalies » 
. = lb. 1.63 Caustic soda, flake, Columbia 
208 ib 59 61 , 100-Ib. drums) ..100 Ibs. 
s 4h. 1413 lls Liquid, BOG) ics see 100 lbs. 
lb. 65 Solid (100-lb. drums) 100 Ibs. 
Ib, 55 Antioxidants 
= ize Al AgeRite Alba ............ Ib. 
> om Gel... .eeeeeeseneeee ers Ib. 
ib. 4s ry 6 Renee oc Ib. 
tb. 110 : MiGAy sa ssuesetoeaer eam lb. 
Ib. 1.10 Powder eeTrTeree ee oe lb. 
ib. Ase at HG). cach n aca enenasuee lb. 
‘Tb. 195 ss ee lb. 
lb. 34 1275 Stalite Ora Ns cee eee lb. 
ib 160 ret W hite beet e terete renee lb. 
Ib, Eh 69 RUIE Te 66 oo scien cues lb. 
Ib. 9 "so Albasan oo... seeeeeeeeeees lb. 
DOTG(Diorthotolyguanidine)lb. 44 At Peo mri old gmat lb. 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine) Ib. .55 Al pea Mee ey tee ae ne i 
EL-Sixts ib. "36 3 MAM 62.25 7.6 beceawke aa aw lb. 
Ethasan a lb. 1.10 ae. Oe tte eae “ 
Ethazate lb, 1.10 ateest coo, ee _ 
Ethylidene Aniline lb. 42 13 B “gall Ar a tant ae 
Ethyl Selenac scone 2250 Ca a6 .- lb. 
ll ib. 1.35 ‘opper Inhibitor X-872-A lb. 
Neegse ib. 1.25 Flectol iH eT EE EV DES. lb. 
iaade ib 195 Fle BOMIOS: dice ne <3ss 5055 = Ib. 
Formaniline ...... . Ib. "36 37 Neozone (standard) ....... Ib. 
Goodrite Erie .............1b. 60 / .62 Br cagipashesev aye Geese At 
| a Cee Te lb. 39 AS ed MRR epee ails eee ae tee ~% 
= ap iol BATRA E ee - : 4 ae _Dis Walled on hone Ib. 
Lead Oleate Witco ........Ib. 1.75 ORES ee ~ 
DS << cesedecouns sence aoe Oxy) coves SE ieee ar ee = 
a a “ a RN oe a his eee hie ., 
aa pees ene > + Perflectol ....--- 0020000 Ib. 
“Oe ‘tb. 1.20 ese oe gr tsneaneneees is Ib. 
Methazate ...... Ib. 1.20 — pen Pee eas en seers ~ 
Methyl Selanac .......... lb. 1.60 oi lal aaa ‘Th, 
cds. eS San) aa Santovar-O iaudesaeatea lb. 
seiape oar re a ee Je Santowhite A cere Pee Ib. 
mMiRtaad ...ccascsses Ib. 1.25 ae ieee kere gaged tp ~ 
Se RRAETMBR?? 2. oo a scnede Ib. 60 65 SRERNIS 5G ae ace ae bio ates 
Novae ..-s.++- eee ee Ib. 1.40 0 a ee el ae 
0-X-/ iain: ee ee Thermoflex ......... e = 
te eee uch, 29 eee. Gea ee ees 
Ee yey. lb. .1225 1325 ne. nite sea bala domes cle meek a eae ~< 
ocd ows cusuw een wee lb. 49 54 Vv. GR seach ti ecaaeae diceer= Ib. 
gS OE TEE Ib. 1.53 Mees a Gee eee ds 
PED. has Zeus avceesG aan Ib. 1.63 Antiscorch Materials 
ET EE ers” Ib. 1.25 | Se aris Ib. 
“SS gk | eres ae Ib. .42 43 ES  Pereerr rere err lb. 
Rae Crystals .....0ccs0cess Ib. 1.55 R-17 Resin (drums) ...... Ib. 
RIA Koc ckssescaseonsenue Ib. 44 / 46 | GPR SeWR ye ere rr er ers ere Ib. 
ee rer is Jéoueses ashe 1.25 Rrtarter WW 5u60 5 see cae ses Ib. 
BANGOCUTO 2655 sc0 ses aaa .60 67 3 ea RETA AR renee lb. 
Ren <5. cashes ocsseacsees: alee ct Te are rr re Ib. 
OD re rss lb. .90 . MEE ict oa uSawices tan eae lb. 
Re rrr rrr at Ib. 53 58 . F 
SRA No. 2 ase: 258 55 Antiseptics 
Super-Sulphur Nie @oc.none Ib. .18 15 Compound G-4 veeeee lb. 
Tetrone werirerr er Ib. 1.25 G-11_..- sees . Ib. 
‘ a ie Ib. 1.85 Resorcinol .. soe sce ccees Ib. 
Thiocarbanilide vaenwckee 28 33 Antisun Materials 
Thiofide scans same pene 39 16 Antisol lb 
Thionex ee ee Ib. 1.25 atpsone ; ay at 
Thiotax . Seer, 34) =6/ 41 eee eee Ih. 
Thiurad Serer, eet ai vale t. esa ak ae Reo Nile ah. 
Thiuram E ...............Ib. 1.25 ee Ot ae 
M ‘ib 125 Sy wsttessss ss ea xs 
“REE IRIE eee Ib. 54 64 Blowing Agents 
Jase Ib. 1.03 1.18 tp. arene lb. 
riphe rud "»G ) 5 
Peon em) ee Brake Lining Saturant 
Sees ee Se Ib. BR 60 a SL Se Ib. 
Riise hake eee ce cane Ib. .99 1.04 Carbon Black 
Conductive Channel—CC 
*Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range indi- Conductex A ..wcccceess lb. 
cates grade or quantity variations. Space limita- Continental R20 ...... Tb. 
tion prevents listing of all known ingredients. LT Re ree riers Ib. 
Prices are not guaranteed, and those readers Huber 35-C ......ccccccess Ib. 
interested should contact suppliers for spot Beene C 6s5s0oe 0c e seam Ib. 
nrices. re Ty eee: Ib. 
+Price auoted is ¢.o.b. works (bags). All prices Nd cicasas idan sees sauene Ib. 
Voltex ...ccsccsccvees 5a Gees 


are carlot. 


INGREDIENTS 
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Hard Processing Channel—HPC 


Continental FE ...sccwcicess Ib. 
ae: Serre Re | 
Kosmobile S/ Dixie- 
densed S. ....... Ses eee 
Micronex Mark II ........lb. 
Spheron No. 4 ...--+ee+:- Ib. 
fh eC ee er eee a lb. 
Medium Processing Channel—MPC 
ROI: ws aio ne cs sss aon 355 Ib 
Continental A’ ...... lb. 
Pt a Ga eae ears lb. 
Kosmobile S-66 /Dixiedensed 
1 Peer ry Pym icie lb. 
Spheron No. 6 ...-.00++++> lb. 
Standard Micronex ......-- lb. 
Oe ee RRA eee ee eee er lb. 
Easy Processing Channel—EPC 
Continental AA lb. 
—e 77 Dixie de nsed_ 
ees nia ATT & bia aoa lb. 
Mie ronex OE ERR RAE rs lb. 
Spheron No. 9 ......-+++++> lb. 
OL ue | ASR eee ae aa ec lb. 
WUMEK sakes we os sane <oens 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
Rigtek A. sccpocsse<sc sss sekNs 
EE el Geen a me I ay lb. 
Fine Furnace—FF 
IMI ES 6 s6-0e ons eae = lb. 


High Modulus Furnace—HMF 


MGGMAERIROK — 6.6.0.5 00's 01s 008 6010-0 6 lb. 
Kosmos 40/Dixie 40 .......- Ib. 
DEIR ois 5 s.5 00150 655.6.4'0'8's lb. 
Philblack A ....c.sseceess lb. 
Statex D8 .csucscwscoceaes lb 
Berit Ty no 5.6.5. 06:0 :0019's #0 Ib. 
Semi-Reenforcing Furnace—SRF 
“et Ls ee eee ee ea lb. 
Furnex ‘ 
Gastex 5 
Kosmos 20/Dixie 20 ...... lb. 
PeetOK ogee saas ences sees lb. 
reritee GGigd.e0:sss sawn sie Ib. 
WUT oo 6.680 ces lb. 
eo = 
ste Sis oR Sibio Le + lb. 
Medix um Thermal—MT 
TREVTRER 6 6c0 0065 sees sec lb. 
Colors 
Black 
Lampblack (commercial), 
[eS eres ate ee Ib. 
Blue 
TO PONG: his os 55:00 00 50:53 510.4 Ib. 
ENGIMERNS, . oa 5 46.6 412084800 0808 8 lb 
Brown 
Mapico ...... adsee ka aes 
Green 
PME Ads ise ce de nensees lb. 
Oxide (freight allowed) .lb. 
Chromium Hydroxide .....- lb. 
Wot) BAGG. 66k n ww os oie seus lb. 
Guignet’s (bbls.) ..... Ib. 
MUMRIIG:  4 o5 4.0 bs smote 94 06 a8 Ib 
Orange 
es reer ar tb. 
Si er mae ga ee lb. 
Red 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/179 .....++- Ib. 
ee IO, 1S aca sso ac lb. 
Sulphur free ......-.- Ib. 
Ce a i xtageensansaut one lb. 
A I Oe eI . lb. 
ke err rrr lb. 
Iron Oxide, l.c.l. .......... Ib. 
Mapico ....- os eccevececes lb. 
Rub-Er-Red (bbls.) .......1b. 
MMCEE.  o.5 5.55.90 310 54 480 lb. 
White 
Lithopone (bags) .....+-++ lb. 
UN eerie rors Ib 
SS eae rier y Ib. 
Titanium Pigments 
RBVCAL ois ccs es lb. 
Rayox L Ween ere, | i 
SPER NO . hha ackias ow inn Mise sles Ib. 
Titanox-A LO and MO ..|b. 
CRP err ter hee ee lb. 
Zopaque (50-ib. bags) ...1b. 
Zine Oxide 
Azo ZZZ-11 lb. 
Deo arenas weenie ene lb 
Se vce niente as sohealate SMBS 
ree eves ee 
Eagle, lead free ........ lh. 
French Process, Florence 
Green Seal-8 ......... Ib. 
ee eo 2 a peararees |) 
White Seal-7 .......-- lb. 
Kadox, Black L abe Et eee | 
No. BBO Sooo AG sme Ib. 
civcun assesses Ib. 
Red L abel- a wb. 
Horse Head XX Special 3 Ib. 
KX Mee Sikiccncie esse Th. 
SIN IAI target Sor lbh. 
6G Sss005% lb 
eee ‘ lb 
St. Joe (lead fre e) 
Rlack Label .... Th. 
Green Lahel ........-- Ib 


ed Willies... ccs c0s 0a 


U.S.P. No. 12 ps 
Zine Sulphide Pigments 


Cryptone ZS No. 800 i aes 


$0.0574 





$0 


057 


OS 














3.0 
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WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS rh 


For Peak Uniformity 








RCI DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


For uniformity of end products you need uni- 
form ingredients—and that’s exactly what 
you get when you utilize RCI Dibutyl Phthalate 
for plasticizing Vinyl, Neoprene and Buna N 
synthetic rubbers. Jts quality is constant 





because RCI’s system of production con- 
trol tolerates nothing less. Write to the 
Sales Department for further data on this 
thoroughly dependable controlled-quality 
plasticizer. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants 
Brooklyn, New York « Elizabeth, New Jersey ¢ South San Francisco, California « 


SYNTHETIC RESINS e CHEMICAL COLORS e PHENOLIC PLASTICS e 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England e Paris, France e Sydney, Ausirali 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Yellow 
MUON be ba acinc a snae hour Ib. $1.37 
Mapico cecweesesvececsscocece Ib. 
REE. Scunisned suns eurace Ib. 


Dispersing Agents 


DEES bis acne sees wawa sae lb. 
Ee erste ee pers lb. 
Di Se ees ie oe Labtec ekki Ib. 
Darvan ‘No. ree Ib. 
clesasencns cme ence lb 


Nevoll ferme, @4;)  ... 5-04.40 
Triton R-100 ...... ~~ 


Extenders 

Advagum 1098 

[on pcunhhscn ska ase ee 
oc a cae 

RU ck AGewsehasdeoeee 
Extender 15 Seb 
EE ED on ons even nasesy 
Naftolen B-100 ......0.0..0% 
SURONONOEG BE niece caecsn ans 

Oe Gusee ga ws 5a ea eae 

Fillers, Inert 

Aluminum Flake ........ 
Asbestos Fiber ......0..+< 
se ee 

Off color, " domestic 

White, domestic ........ ton 38.50 
Blane fixe, dry, precip ...ton 80.00 
Se Orr ree ton 37.50 
BE Se oabG as do ekakeene ton 26.00 
BREUER. .56046% 0056 0ep ae ton100.00 
Magnesium carbonate l.c.]. ib. J 
a EERE ree gee ton 10.00 
Was chk ccandas esha bora se ton 11.50 


Whiting 
Suprex White (precipitated 


calcium carbonate) ..ton 32 


he es | ton 32.5 
jo eee. eG NN eg: ton 
Finishes 
Ms See, “soho ose ees eee Ib. 
Rubber lacquer, clear ....gal. 
EO. chap ca eb eesawes gal. 
Shoe Varnish ......<..... gal. 
Te -saccunakaeeskec ....ton 25.0 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark ........]b. 
POND Sica aah ce cs lth wim sete Ib. 
MG, Ghissidcnss voesane Ib. 
Fabrifil eT re Ib. 
2, Serre Ib. 
Filfloc i A ers lb. 
PRON. Goakes was se sue lb. 
Rayon flock, colored ...... lb. 
 ccpk ci sa aus a iion Ib. 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Accelerator 89 ........... lb. 
SEE: angion whine 6 oeib nabs Ib. 
Ny canna hb ebadicunsee lb. 
Aerosol (drums) ......... Ib. 
Antox, dispersed ........s+ lb. 
Aquarex BBX Conc. ...... lb. 
Avermren: No. 60 ....00600% lb. 
[OO ye ere lb. 
Aresket No. 240 .......... lb. 
he eS ee Ib. 
Aresklene No. 375 ........ Ib. 
ee ee ee lb. 
Black No. 25, dispersed ....Ib. 
[On . binnsaseensasban ees lb. 


Collocarb (Dispersed Wyex) lb. 
Copper Inhibitor X-872 ....Ib. 


ee eryerer rrr ys Ib. 

Dee Rk eae ee i aw yeu ke lb. 
Dispersex ge | Siar ae. Ib. 

AER ry ea Ib. 
Factex Dispersion A ...... Ib. 
oe errr gal. 
Micronex, Colloidal ........ Ib. 
Nevilloid C-55 ............ Ib. 
MEER. Shima teesase suns sana Ib 
OO ee rrr res lb 
Santomerse D ........... -. Ib. 

Cece ee nedee nan h pore Ib. 
Sodium Stearate ......... Ib. 
CO ae ER Sere ees S. Ib. 

errr a Ib. 

ay se Gkb eek dheaeancbeeen Ib 
Sulphur, dispersed No. 2 ..Ib. 
ED 65S do was es Kew eee Ib. 
Zine oxide, dispersed ...... Ib. 


Mineral Rubber 


Black Diamond, l.c.l. ..... ton 25. 
i Se Te Savinwns seen lb. 
Hydrocarbon, Hard ...... ton 25.00 
OS Sa ees Ib. 
Dh akucuaesc<ansexed Ib 
SO ee eres ton 21.00 
OS eer ton 25.00 
Wl MEM BONE oo scicciccss ton 25. 
DEE aluscichssv ines ton 30. 
Mold Lubricants 
Aluminum Stearate ....... Ib. 
err rs Ib. 
oe, eer Ib 
LD? siscecasas caaann ne gal 











Glycerized Lubricant 


(concentrate) ....... gal. 

Pe Ce rr rey he Ib. 

Rubber-Glo, conc. regular gal. 

Ee Me ere gal. 

Co Seer eer ton 
Boapstone.. Lc); 2... ..0060% ton 15. 

VAMC’ BOPATACE os cccscceace Ib. 


Reclaiming Oils 


Ss cc 4 ennceacawean nen Ib 
LES ee reer rae Ib 
SUED. So ecduun sacks nossaee gal 
ee Saas eee ee bee gal 
SRE eee gal 
TOS, |) 4 CA err eek lb 
MES. t2¢ cose wae amaee Ib. 
X-60 (reclaiming) ....... gal. 
BUMED Se binaceavaccisessee gal. 


Reenforcers, Other Than Carbon 


DE, ikwiseceieede hae cacmt ton 
Carbonex Flakes ......... lb. 
eae Se cdeeas shaw aeb ee lb. 
PRE ise ksasewsoan se Ib. 


Clays 
Aerfloted Hi-White ....ton 





ce ee eee ton 
ee ton 
CORGEEN, Sy ok wks cence ton 
SO Sasak'oasucces ton 
SRR sih.aancanoowsenne ton 2: 
[MEE CaS A sunay sane ce aes ton 
Se ae ne rR ton 
Hydratex ie psssesssnce ton 
Shia t Ain bee 0m. 'w de oe ton 
Langford Baie isla tala tee re eee ton 
cs ta:<esams aes ton 
ne ECE TE EE. ton 
Se ea re ton 
a) EE ASAR Sar re re ton 
Pereteree, GA. .secccccs ton 5 
Witco, Nos. ‘Y and 2, c.l. ton 2 
SE ey, lb. 
eer. Ib. 
Er eet ror ae Ib. 
Pas NOE * wicte'n Seve oes ae Ib. 
ae TE GckcsaeeaGweeee lb. 
PRPAMNEINE. 15.515 db gap mess ae lb. 
EEE es os onesies nase oeee Ib. 
Silene *‘EF’ 
Silical 
SP WE, aoe necwene ton100. 
Reodorants 
PE: . sn0des sna saes eas Ib. 
= Bae ee Ib. 
SS eres eee ey Ib. 
| Sees Pee rire ere Ib. 
Para-Dors (ABCDE) ...... Ib. 
— MGM catiis saunas cae lb. 
Ecce eeceraeseeee ee lb. 
Vanillin I Pe eee: Ib. 
Rubber Substitutes 
OS SE ae Ray eed - Ib. 
DO Keceesnaenbauee seus lb. 
SE Sus rietecuekasu eases lb. 
Factice 
Amberex Type B ....... lb. 
ne Ee ree lb. 
RR A a sceeas lb. 
RR aa rears lb. 
WM. Sec ec eters coke Ib 
Softeners and Plasticizers 
BOO. Nhe cacersoeanGssssee Ib. 
ES bb sanseenesnesee Ib. 
RE Re ek haere Ib. 
JL Ee A SS: aS epee lb. 
Beiro Resin ........5- 100 lbs. 
IN bso csscnesewxass lb. 
oe reer re lb. 
Bo cacarabcoresnsose inane Ib. 
Se ee eee ieee lb. 
Se MOREE aku saw enne Ib. 
Capryl Alcohol «....0...... Ib. 
Circosol-2XH Elasticator for 
rr Seer ee gal. 
Dibenzyl Sebacate ........ lb. 
tS eer Ib. 
Dibutyl Sebacate ......... Ib. 
Dicapryl] Phthalate ........ Ib. 
oe) ne gal. 
Dipolymer Oil ........... gal. 
Dispersing Oil No. 10 ...... Ib. 
Duraplex C-50 LV, 100% ..Ib. 
Sr ee eee re Ib. 
NUR acs aockesnse sons Ib. 
| RR errr yer rae Ib. 
DMR SS: 6 eke oxcauenes Ib. 
ie Litas cana ernecunee Ib. 
oo le eee ey Ib. 
Rr et eer Ib. 
No. 1-D Heavy SO ckacoee Ib. 


Nuba resinous pitch (drums) 
Grades No. 1 and No. 2..lb. 


SS CECE ey Ib. 
PD eae cenexadesene Ib. 
Para Flux (reg.) ........ gal. 

RNG ES Awhrin ccs pak one gal. 
ee! errr Ib. 
Paradene No. 1 (drums)... .lb. 

Sh re errr: Ib 

Special (drums) 

20 to 35° C. MLP....... Ib. 
5 10:46° ©. OP... 2503 Ib 
C0 a0 Bb? Go Mb. wean d Ib 





ee 
WOSMWsI 4944 


vsoouse 





.20 


-0947 


-021 
3.00 


.18 
19 
-048 





Softeners 
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Paraplex Ali-111 . ....<ccee. 
AGO y ING, sc bss as saa 
er ee 

Paroils 

Picco-100 

Piecocizer 

PICCOIBBUIC ARB s.c60c400s 

Piccolyte Resins .......... 

Piccoumaron Resins ...... 





oe a ING. 40 ooec ena 

PO Ev etucweascae eeu 
PRBS nce e spies say 
oe FLUC TORS pee ae ene peas re 
Poly-pale Resin ........ 
R-19 Resin (drums) 

21 Resin (drums) 
MINDS rid h 2p 15's ola wath ol 
| eee ee reer: 
Bee ENG ntl ifesastesee 

Peters chba ek brcaecae 
BERG RRND 4h oS xi ove Sasbmon 
RP RONG8E So xickasesas 


Beveric ACIG .. 6.036 cco sees 


Perr errr eer gal. 


ere 


Tricresy] Phosphate ...... 
Wie aN en rere 
WANE EID os. gics.0 a 2 .cccrs oss 
WEBtRO INO, 8 oka sna si ais's 

TOR NM ee ta ose a Git uc Can 


Witco No.. 20, Led. «..... gal. 


X-1 resinous oil (tank car) Ib. 
BROOD TRAN «onc ce sec es Ib. 


ae ee Serer Ik 
We? Bis We Ssnehee cand 
Solvents 
Carbon Bisulphide ....100 Ibs. 
Tetrachioride .....6.4.. gal. 
fc Re eee area re ye gal. 
OR AE Re iy gal. 
SEE ae eae ye gal 
Og Er eee ret 
Industrial 90° benzol 
(a. gal 
STE 8 VIDS ary terre art gal 
UN iba bs sao s Reka we gal 
nee gal. 
1 ORE ee ee ene gal. 


Stabilizers for Cure 


Barium Stearate ........2. 
Calcium Stearate ......... 
OUEeK AALS) .csaecvese 
Magnesium Stearate ..... 
Stearex, single pressed 
double pressed ........ 
MEER oh a ers oiitows oases 
Stearic acid, single pressed 
MAGE ONL a6 S oy os Satins It 
Wine’ Taurate: 23.65 oc cece 
PRN Gro Ge ae waveae ees 


Synthetic Rubber 


Butaprene NE ou. s 6 secs 


Chemigum Nel ..........5.5 
Hycar Latex (dry weight) 
EERERD:, -aiica is bn aes s kaa 


Neoprene Latex Type (dry weight 
Ib. 


DD Meu ieiptanie Satan eects he 


572 ee ey 
Neoprene Type CG ........ 


M 
Paraplex X-100 ........... 
PePpanen 1S .sscsscaceaes 


Sy rom BGO. sinh elses oe 


Tackifiers 


B.R.H. No. ‘ 
Piccolastic 
cl Ra peer eee ier 
SEEN PAKS San san msuadus 

















for Hard Rubber Compounding 
Resin C Pitch 45° C. M.P...1b 
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MIXED XYLIDINES; 7 cents per 
pound, carload lots, F.O.B. location. 


POTASSIUM SULPHATE available 


10 cents per pound, F.O.B. location a3 


follows: 

Minneapolis: 93,075 Ibs. in 400 Ib 
(app.) wooden barrels. 

Chicago: 53,355 Ibs. in 35 Ib, 
liber drulus, 


eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
CHECK AND MAIL TODAY 


To War Assets Corporation: 
Without obligation, please send me further informa- 
tion on the following products and place my name on 


your regular mailing list: 
(0 Glacial Acetic Acid, C.P. in one 
gual. bottles. 


(J Copper Napthenate, 8% solu- 
tion in drums. 


(J Sodium Sulphite 
(] Manganous Chloride 
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VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR II: 
To help you in pur- 
chasing surplus 
property from War 
Assets Corporation, 
a veterans’ unit has 
been established in 
each of our Regional 
Offices*, 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
HYPOCHLORITE BLEACH—one year old 
material; manufactured with 30% avail- 
able chlorine; grade 3; available as fol- | 
lows for 1% cents per pound in carload r 


lots; (F.O.B. location). 
Birmingham — 305,600 Ibs. in 400 Ib. 


line. The chemicals shown here are surplus war material. 
a eee They are available now at quick sale prices to meet 
in: ential: sain civilian production needs. As with hundreds of other 
cosslngs, Approximately millian pounds similar surplus chemicals they may be obtained by 
osiable 2 cents : ee REC ° 

load lots or total amount at a single writing, wiring, or phoning your nearest War Assets 
location, F.O.B. location as follows: ° * ° ° . 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Corporation office ‘ Make it your habit to check this 


Richmond and Salt Lake City. . . 
source whenever your stock needs replenishing. 

*In directories simply look up Reconstruction Finance Corporation. War 

Assets Corporation is an R.F.C. subsidiary. 


for 








] Smokeless Powder 

(0 D.N.T. (Dinitrotoluol) 

(CD Silica Gel; in various small size 
fabric bags weighing from 15 
grams to 10 Ibs. each. 


oO Khaki Dyes (basie colors) 





rice” 
Yoo e 
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WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION) 


RFC OFFICES (INCLUDING FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES) LOCATED AT: Atlanta 
Boston « Chicago « Denver « Kansas City, Mo. « New York « Philadelphia * San Francisco + Seattle « OTHER RFC SURPLUS 
PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Birmingham « Charlotte © Cleveland « Dallas « Detroit « Helena « Houston « Jacksonville 
Little Rock « Los Angeles « Louisville * Minneapolis « Nashville « New Orleans « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Portland, Ore. 
Richmond « St. Louis « Salt Lake City « San Antonio « Spokane « OTHER FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL 


SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Cincinnati and Fort Worth 
155-2 








Magnesia, light (for neo- 


os ee ree Ib. 25 
NY Goa caus sasaee 100 Ibs. 2.05 
Insoluble, 60 .......... Ib. 1b 
Rubbermaker’s commercial 
100 Ibs. 2.05 
Refined .........100 Ibs. 2.40 
Telloy re ee eek Ib. 1.75 
‘Tonox pac : eri 50 59 
DE? Scceahsuvaste xk Ib. 1.75 
PO Bi okiascyakuwes “one 38 Ad 
-. wehbe bin aliens . ae bone .38 45 
Po Guascwas Saree lee eae Ib. a2 Cj 49 
Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky ...Ib. | .7125 
2 N.C. ee eet Ss -7675 
J | SPER eer rere c Ib .735 745 
[PROM Govags scetuasen Ib 8325 
oes nish oe soe 8125 
RROROUEIOD usin vb pss ee 49 59 
Oo Ae ao ere Ib 12 17 
Rubber Wax No. 11% 
Colors és Prye. || 86 0 6/ 1.41 
Neutral . < Pye ie val. 76 6 / 1.81 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE overall reclaim’ situation re- 
mained unchanged in the _ past 
month. The market is still tight, and 


the excess demand continues for all 
types of reclaim. Although the prob- 
lem of segregation of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber scrap remains a_ sore 
point, the primary difficulty is the 
shortage of labor. The inability to ob- 
tain labor for a seven-day week on ex- 
isting reclaiming facilities has been 
responsible for decreased production, 
compared with wartime levels, and con- 
sequent failure to meet the heavy and 
increasing demand. 

The reclaim market relief expected 
during the recent steel strike did not 
materialize as tire manufacturers had 
sufficient stocks of bead wire on hand 
to carry them through, and there was 
therefore no appreciable lessening in 
demand for tire grades of reclaim. 

Most reclaimers have adequate stocks 
of scrap on hand, as great as a 10- 
month supply in some cases. When 
sufficient quantities of new tires be- 
come available, probably late this 
spring, and scrapping of existing roll- 
ing tire stocks reaches prewar propor- 
tions, scrap rubber stocks will prob- 
ably attain a two-year supply. 

Deliveries of reclaim are running be- 
hind schedule, as much as two months 
in some cases. These delays, coupled 
with general reclaim market tightness, 
have compelled some manufacturers of 
rubber products either to curtail pro- 
duction or shut down temporarily pend- 
ing receipt of further supplies. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Auto Tire Sp. Gravy. ec per Lb. 
Black Select ........ 1,16-1.18 7 [3% 
RO M54 19605004005 1.18-1.22 8 / 8% 

Shoe 
Standard 1.56-1.60 7%/ 7% 

Tubes 
” Gases been scene 1.19-1.28 11%, /12 
SPRY vecccccccvecece 1.15-1.26 1244/1314 
SSS ee 1,15-1.32 1214/13 

Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends 1.25-1.50 5 / 6 


The above list includes those items or classes 


only that determine the price bases of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteris- 
tic properties of quality, workability, and 
ygravity at special prices. 





SCRAP RUBBER 


CRAP rubber market conditions re- 

mained essentially unchanged dur- 
ing February. The principal causes of 
this inactivity appear to be the desire 
for lower scrap prices on the part of 
the reclaimers, the general expectation 
of increased receipts of natural rub- 
ber, and the uncertainty arising from 
the General Motors strike, all of which 
contribute to a general reluctance to 
operate extensively. 

All S.A.G. stocks and synthetic tires 
are moving very slowly. The dullness 
in No. 1 and even No. 2 peelings seems 
to be holding over from the previous 
month. Bids for tire parts have weak- 
ened steadily in the past few weeks. 
Even natural rubber peelings are now 
being bought at prices $2 a ton cheap- 
er than earlier in the year. Current 
bids for these peelings from wholesale 
dealers are $28 a ton delivered to con- 
suming plants, and even No. 3 peelings 
are down to $26 a ton. Although the 
call for synthetic rubber scrap is very 
slight, there are occasional truckloads 
of No. 8 recap stock at $22-$24 a ton, 
delivered. 

Inner tubes are also backing up, 
especially in the East. Prices quoted 
are 5!2¢ a pound for mixed tubes, 714 ¢ 
for red tubes, and 6%4¢ for black pas- 
senger tubes. Most of the recent ship- 
ments have been to Ohio mills. The 
movement of straight mixed natural 
rubber tires to Akron has also slowed 
down. Purchases are being’ made at 
about $19 a ton, also for heavy-duty 
tires, and at $24.50 for beadless, with 
some old orders being filled on beadless 
at $23, delivered. A few mills are tak- 
ing segregated and plainly identified 
synthetic rubber tires at a dollar dif- 
ferential. 

Some export demand is being no- 
ticed and is growing slowly. This 
trade is being largely ignored as for- 
eign exchange is not backed by dollar 
credit as yet. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest c per Lb. 
Red passenger tubes ........... 7M, 
Black passenger tubes ee dwioaien eos 6% 
DE PER, Ons cost Gide okeseyaas 6% 

Tirest $ per 

Short Ton 
Mixed passenger tires 20.00 
Seadless passenger tires 26.00 
MEIMOO CRU PINCB nos ose sic ccwsnws 20.00 
Solid tires AST ES eT Pe er eel 36.00 
Peelingst 


No. 1 peelings (natural and synthetic) 52.2 
(Recap or retread) ........... 

2 peelings (natural and synthetic)... 

(Recap or retread) ........... , 2 

No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass ... 5 


Miscellaneous Items* 


ge ee . 25.00 
Miscellaneous hose ..............+4. 17.60 
Rubber boots and shoes ........... 33.00 


Black mechanical scrap above 115 
Ee PERE Ee TE CE ee ee 20.00 


sp. a 
General household and industrial scrap 15.00 


y 
+ All consuming centers except Los Angeles. 


t Akron only. 
* All consuming centers 
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Rims Approved and Branded 
By The Tire & Rim Association, Inc, 


Jan 
Passenger 1946 


Rim Size 

16” & 16” D. C. 
16x3.50D 
16x4.00F 
16x4.25E 
16x4.50E 
15x5.00E 
16x5.00E 
16x5.00F 
15x5.50k 
16x5.50F 
16x6.00F 















15x61o-L 


17” & Over D. C. 








4,315 
426 
1,359 
Flat Base Truck 
EREENORCS Wig srias <ssiconbe nae on SeiORe 4,341 
NRE ERE: Sh ica aks hase Win oo RS 10,257 
PEED KES Sass 6 oils wn Gagne haan 67,683 
1a 3 OS RISE Se iain ante ee saie mapas Se a eee 1,078 
PORE hu neha bis oben tenes eeaeaes 910 
RAMS MMEED DISS I1G saixst sah. clara bub ais Gin eee oes 237,685 
cies. OEE ree ee 1,017 
IE. Gist netics ocliewr Same wats 1,616 
[MER Eicolune acs Gmasiep aan sac meete 995 
EOE.” cosines ch dib vas Seas ala aaele 74,833 
PORN es Asie ae Sw aaa eealo sae eNas 10,046 
1,769 





er eer rer er 30! 
DN eel yt Gat cae Cele hres 5 53] 
PARE OMIOWE. 25 aaeu ss SNK Sd ioNsbcbe woes 1,333 
Semi D. C. Truek 

MRE ORE KG ka cuies ce eues oe hot eeleau se 2,277 
ROM 5965 oie ete tins Gece ped ene ees 12,463 


Tractor & Implement 
12x2.50C 
12x3.00D 
15x3.00D 
16x3.00D 
18x3.00D 














10x6.00S 
20x8.00T 
24x8.00T 
MMI De Sie oh Kio closataalek were ewes ake 75 





1,927 
Sails win Miaieiewia a mints wee aie wee eves 19,004 
SSR ee ere yee rey a 909 
1,712 

Rasiwih iota str ack eit einis 6 ode 1,343 
PERE. wares esecnecieeu a ase hae ae wahes 4,325 


W 10-40 
W11-26 
DW8-38 
DW9-36 
DW9-38 
DW 10-26 
DW10-38 
DW11-24 
DW11-28 
DW11-38 
DW 12-30 
DW 12-34 


Earth Mover 





aE a OF eee eae 34 
PECED MN) Loe telksis5cGwodculawcwhbata esis 84 
MMO MIN IS. agate Pas caruasecanunes 1,738,403 


Sierra Rubber Co. is erecting a two- 
story rubber factory building at 3706 
Ek. 26th St., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
concrete and steel structure will be 5U 
by 50 feet and will cost $10,000. 








Ss rr *| fF 1 -t pt 








74,833 
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DESCRIPTION : 
e Carcass Reclaim with moderate carbon black content. 
and light in gravity. 


RUBBER RECLAIM 
PLAYS A PART! 


Black Tir 
It is rich in rubber 











USAGE: 
and belt carcass compounds—soft and hard rubber sponge 






Tire 
—molded mechanicals, etc. 







In hu 
aa ndreds of finished rubber 
ucts rangi P ss 
ging from stair treads AVERAGE: 
Specific Gravity - °° °° * 1.121 
Rubber Hydrocarbon gm eS 62.31% 
te se. Ger 8 8.41% 






¢ arbon 





runnin i 
g boards, toy tires to truck 


MODIFIED 5203 


tire 
s, boots to batteries— Buffalo 





Reclaim has a vital role. 


; oe ee and ‘‘MODIFIED 
are recommended as typical 


DESCRIPTION: 


No. 1 Peel Reclaim of 
t resistance to abrasio 


ities imparts eX 





g qual 


superior processin 
high black content. 


n—possesses 






cellen 


USAGE: 


Formulated for us 








sidewalls of high 





— with timely application 
oth products, as are all Buffalo 


'S in treads and 


e with GR 
e and belting—in footwear. 








Reclai 
ims ° 
, are subject to rigid lab 
oratory control. Thi 8 ab- grade tires—in covers for hos 
. Thisassures hi 
: igh- 
quality standardi od 
ard AVERAGE: 
bring speed and ii staaaealimmee Specific Gravity 1.175 
and ec pecitic ravi cn gee th 2 . 
poundin d onomy to com- Rubber Hydrocarbon + °° , 48.53% 
g and processing. Corbon Black - 5 a + 22.04% 
Samples, quotations and full particulars on request 








REN ON one . . . we ¥ 
’ ’ . ’ ” 
9g 
T T H.M ROYAL Inc 689 Pennin ton Avenue e TORONTO H. VAN DER LINDE Ltd 156 Yonge Street 
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THE 4-A WASHER CUTTING MACHINE 


is indispensable for manufacturers of general line of 
washers and = gaskets of rubber. synthetics, and = com- 
pounded) materials. Profitable operation on short or 
long runs. Will accommodate up to 10” O.D. and cuts 
up to %4”% in width. Model shown has driven knife. 
Write for further details of operation. 

Vote Increase in Outside Diameter. 


FINE 





TOOLS 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Lombard Smith Co. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastern Representative for the 
Schuster Magnetic Gauge 
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pehdinas Riss utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 














INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


December, 1945 
UNMANUFACTURED 


Quantity Value 
Salata, crude . Ibs. 11,809 S$ 10,136 
Crude rubber whey eee 530,986 89,011 
eer re * Ibs. 28,157 9,480 
Rubber, powdered, 
and waste Pais Ibs. 418,100 16,618 
Recovered ...... Ibs. 2,449,000 175,295 
Substitute .. Ibs. 284,800 84,868 
TOTALS = 3,722,852 $ 385,408 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber in rods 
Or CUBES 4 .n6s5055 Ibs. 1,609 § 1,303 
Rubber thread, not 
ROVETOR . occa cecan Ibs 5,803 5.648 
TOTALS 7,412 § 6,951 
MANUFACTURED 
eS ee ee > 28,405 
Boots and shoes of 
rubber, n.o.p. prs. 5,277 2,858 
Canvas shoes with 
rubber soles ... prs. 128 428 
Cement Fa aie ore 12,217 
Clothing of water- 
proofed cotton or 
9s 


rubber peer ors 
Druggists’ sundries i sane 26,411 


Gaskets and washers cohen aee 20,781 
Gloves ...... +2 2/2. DE. 3,277 9687 
Ge: RN rs doz. 1 10 
Heels ..... prs 400 31 
SS eer see mao, cmipadeiaels 16,118 
Mot water MOthies ...0565 00 6ssss0% 27 
EMER TAUCK ova 5 ocv5 0 580s 109 1,243 
JTS PS aE no 29 14 

Liquid sealing 
RMON Gaegiansas: © vies ake 1,159 
Mats and matting ....... ois 1,995 
Nursing nipples gross 633 2,709 
10,179 


Packing 





Raincoats Ss eared a ? ae 
Tire repair material ; sta 
Tires, bicycle ..no. 455 562 
Pneumatic .. ive MO; 150 12,363 
Solid, for automobiles 
and motor trucks no. 27 
RDGMMN = cee nie bias ume meniee™ « | ciGceeets 
SE Gives anus auies 
TOTALS Sasegaces- BOB /O06 
TOTALS, Rubber Imports ........ S$ 696,015 


Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber including 

synthetic rubber Ibs. 


1,522,695 $ 279,604 


WVMBUS TUUDET. wisicc< aos Ibs. 98,800 13,045 
TOTALS 2,421,495 $ 292,649 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Soling slabs .......... ibs. 1,175 $ 318 
MANUFACTURED 
PEMA CME ccc nsaksast “Seeceass $ 18 
UE ES On eo ene aera < Ibs. 273,568 161,933 


Boots and shoes of 
of rubber, n.o.p. prs. 
Canvas shoes with 
rubber soles .....prs. 


179,381 


321,184 


363,945 


385,815 


| Clothing of rubber and 


PENI - Ga cchaeegses- Wexeeoss 11,566 
OSS SE rere .prs 264,035 19,826 
DP ACL eieteeeare  “ssisesies 68,264 
Inner tubes for 

motor vehicles..... no. 10,455 34,789 
BREA. Scns cacc soon nda SER ataveusistes” usee ers ar 
Tires, pneumatic, for 

motor vehicles....prs. 12,303 272,835 

RPE c05apuenies . NOs. 119 109 
Wire and cable, 

DE eerste: bee ire 203,083 

Other rubber manufactures ........ 45,708 
tt SE a ae $1,503,290 
TOTALS, Rubber Exports $1,796,257 





December, 1944 


Quantity 
25 
138,900 
46,814 


441,200 
2,242,200 
639,600 





3,508,964 


6,066 


23,341 


3,849,806 
2,820,800 


6,670,606 


1,380 


30,467 
60,897 
39,091 

996 


“Some Information about Arthur D. Little, Inc.” 


D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 20 


pages. 


This 


_ Value 


250,643 


$ 480,425 


$ 29,147 
16,330 


60 
21,872 


"6,423 
16,048 
7260 
4,368 
192 

901 
123,841 


$ 299,035 
$ 787,833 


$ 274 
4,483 


178,902 
4,188 
80,346 


19,041 


22,153 


92,808 
16,465 





Arthur 
illus- 


trated brochure describes the background and function of 


the company as a consulting laboratory. 


A review is given 


of the work of the laboratory in the fields of chemistry, 
chemical engineering, applied biology, and mechanical de- 


velopment. 
search, the technique, and the cost. 


There is also a section on the reasons for re- 
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Disagreeable odors in connection with the proc- 
essing of synthetic rubber products need not 
exist... for Givaudan has successfully solved the 


problem of masking unpleasant product odors. 


ABOLISH SYNTHETIC RUBBER ODORS 
WITH PARADORS BY GIVAUDAN 


Our skilled technical staff is prepared to assist 
you in solving your problems of product odor... 
and to show you how the quality of odor appeal 
can be imparted to your products as a valuable 


sales advantage. *Parador Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Our special PARADORS* for use in synthetic 
elastomers, including Neoprene Latex, are ex- 





tremely effective, even in cases of unusually Mildew-proof your rubberized fabric products with G-4, 


Givaudan’s effeetive mildew-proofing agent. Highly fun- 


strong odors. They provide prompt relief at the gicidal, germicidal and antiseptic, G-4 is non-toxic, non- 
necessary points in the manufacturing process, arene and _ for use on Sahetes which a 

intimate contact with the human skin. Sample quantities 
available upon request. 


and also eliminate disagreeable odors from the 








finished products themselves. 





“BUY WISELY... BUY GIVAUDAN” 


Industrial Products Division + 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








Save up to 20% in 
Milling Time witha... 


MILL APRON 


This is the modern way to 
mix rubber and pigments— 
with a saving up to 20% in 
milling time. 

















MILL APRONS eliminate a large part of the 
hard work in milling and masticating—and 
reduce the dust element as well. Available 
in sizes up to 84” wide. In wide use today 
to help overcome longer milling time of syn- 
theties. 

















The Akron 
Akron 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED 
GENERAL RATES 


Bold face tvpe $1.25 per line (eight words) 
seords for keyed address. 


Tllow nine 
386 Fourth Avenue, 


csatieaiiniauseeeetaamsamatiaatediia 


ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 

Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75e per line (ten words) 
Bold face type 55c¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
New York 16, N. Y. 








bare oot 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION ENGI- 
neers—Excellent opportunity in progressive eastern company. Un- 
limited opportunity for advancement. Salary commensurate with 


ability. Address Box No. 479, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
WANTED: EXPERIENCED MANAGER FOR RUBBER PLANT 
making molded products. Location Middle West. Write giving full 


information as to age, experience, education, — worked for, 
positions held, salary expected, references, ete. Enclose photograph. 
Address Box No. 483, care of INDIA RU BBER WORL D. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT FOR RUBBER 
plant making molded products. Location Middle West. Prefer college 
man with chemical experience. Write stating experience, education, 


uge, companies worked for, positions held, salary expected, references, 
etc. Enclose photograph. Address Box No. 484, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN—Must have experience and capability 
in supervising tire production. Permanent position with attractive 
salary for man with resourcefulness and ability. Eastern concern. 
Specify all qualifications first letter. Address Box No. 480, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CORD SE T P RODU Cc TION “MANAGER WwW AN TED. EXCELL ENT 
opportunity for man living in Southern California. Requirements: ex- 
perience in the manufacture and assembly of cord sets with wire mill 
or cord set manufacturers. Address Box No. 485, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 


CHEMIST WITH EXPERIENCE IN LATEX AND SOLVENT CE- 
ments, also other types of adhesives. Plant located in Eastern 
United States is equipped with modern laboratory. Exira-fine as- 
sociation with university-trained management and staff offers you 
a most congenial atmosphere. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Write, giving age, education, and experience. Application 
will be held in strictest confidence. Address Box No. 486, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR—Opening for man with experience 
in supervising duties connected with cured tire final finishing. 
Position offers excellent opportunity for advancement. All replies 
confidential. Address Box No. 481, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SALES STATISTICIAN—YOUNG COLLEGE-TRAINED MAN OR 
woman to organize and maintain sales statistics department by large, 
independent Midwestern tire and tube manufacturer. Advise education, 
business experience, salary record, and family status in first letter. Ad- 
dress Box No. 503, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with 
completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every 
Form of Chemical Service. 
isk for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business”’ 
304 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


inniA RUBBER WORLD 


ADVANCE 
SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 








Replies forwarded without charge | 








SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


RUBBER CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN COMPOUNDING AND 
processing of all tvpes of rubber, preferably with knowledge of 
plastics. Address Box No. 504, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SALESMAN 
with technical experience in rubber compounding wanted to call 
on rubber manufacturers in the Midwest, by established company 
manufacturing and selling a wide range of chemicals to the rub- 
ber trade. Address Box No. 505, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN— Must be capable 
of supervising all tube room operations. Opening offers unlimited 
opportunity for man of experience and capability. Progressive 
eastern concern. All replies strictly confidential. Address Box No. 
482, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

CHIEF CHEMIST. PERMANENT POSITION IS OFFERED BY IN- 
dependent West Coast rubber manufacturer established for 20 years. 
Requisites are wide compounding and processing experiences in synthetic 
and crude rubbers and ability to supervise a staff of assistants in well- 
equipped Laboratory. Replies solicited only from those able to assume 
complete responsibility for all technical manufacturing problems. Sal- 
ary offered is commensurate with responsibilities. Write Box No. 506, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD, + age, complete qualifications, 
and experience. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR ~PACTORY. 'SUPERINTE NDEN iT TO ASSUME 
charge of mill, calender, cutting, making and packing departments. Must 
have background training and experience in the manufacture of water- 
proof and tennis footwear. 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR MAKING ROOM FOREMAN —must have back- 
ground training and experience in waterproof and tennis footwear man- 
ufacture. 

MILL» AND CALENDER ROOM FOREMAN —nmust have background 
training and experience in waterproof and tennis footwear stocks. 

METHODS AND TIME STUDY MAN with experience and training in 
waterproof and tennis footwear production. 

Address Reply: ALCAN RUBBER COMPANY, DANIELSON, CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad. Columns of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
bring prompt results at low cost. 














PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 
We are equipped to perform all types of physical and chemical 
tests for synthetic rubber. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 





















Top-Quality that never varies! 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


WABASH, IND. 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA + PASADENA, CAL 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA +- CHILE © PORTUGAL 


i 


AKRON, OHIO 


* HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 








J 
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a TURP, dependable and built for 

long life, EEMCO Mills are made 
in standard sizes from the 12-inch Lab- 
oratory Mill up to and including an 84 
inch Mill. Furnished as single units or for 
operation ‘‘in line’’ of two or more. 
Floor level drives are provided when 
wanted. Write EEMCO for your 


Rubber or Plastics Processing Machinery Sates B& : 
Cpresentativer 


needs - - - early deliveries are now 


m MIOWEST EASTERN OHIO 
being made. HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
38 South Dearborn Street OAKLYN, N. J. 907 Akron Savings : a Bidg. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL AKRON, OH 








MILLS ¢ PRESSES © TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS STRAINERS 
WASHERS . CRACKERS 
CALENDERS « REFINERS 


LFITGD low NGINE & Wes (c 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 











QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
64 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Pransmission—Conveyor—Elevator PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDGN: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 

































CAMACHINE 6-2C, a slitter and 
roll-winder for friction-coated 
ae a and proofed goods; and for all 
types of rubber, fabric and paper 
in roll form required by 
the rubber industry 


- WRITE FOR THIS FOLDER 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY eiooxiyn'2, NY. 
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FACTORY FOR SALE 


Los Angeles County, California 


Approximately 100.000) square — ft. 
floor space (plus office) situated on 
2.35 acres. Equipped with Banbury 
Mills. calenders. presses. etc. For the 
manufacture of rubber products. Two 
gas and oil fired high-pressure boilers 

one 150 hep. and one 250 hep. Will 
sell) property with or without ma- 
chinery. Quick sale occupancy 60 
days. EF. H. A. Project with ample 


help adjoins factory. Railroad siding. 


BOX NO. 477 


Care of INDIA RUBBER TORLD 














MORE PROFITS 
FOR YOUR COMPANY 
LESS WORRY and EXPENSE 


TO sell your business for cash to a reputable and 
experienced operating concern with substantial 
capital may be the best thing for both the company and 
you. 


pany personnel retained wherever possible. 


@4LL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential 


Box 1220, 1474 B’way, New York (18), N. Y. 


WE are principals (not brokers) with a record of 
successful operating experience. Present) com- 


Classified Advertisements 


Continued 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTIC MATERIALS CHEMIST—MAR- 
ried; 7 years’ experience in compounding rubber, synthetic rubber, and 
the srmoplastic materials for wire and cable. Prefer position of Chief 
Chemist with a small progressive firm. Address Box No. 487, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 














RUBBER CHEMIST, M.S., MICHIGAN, DESIRES LABORATORY 
rescarch, development, control. Experienced on tires, tubes, mechani- 
eals, adhesions, testing, fabrics, bateh corrections, latex, compounding, 
master-batches, formulae, laboratory supervision. Address Box No. 498, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST--CHEMICAL ENGINEER: B.S. IN CH.E., 1940, GRAD- 
uate study. Six years’ experience natural rubber technology and GR-S 


manufacture. Experience: control, development, compounding, produc- 
tion, supervision, and pilot plant. Thoroughly familiar with standard 
rubber- laboratory equipme nt and testing procedure. Desire responsible 


position with progressive organization. Address Box No. 500, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PLANT WANTED FOR MAKING LATEX AND MOLDED RUBBER 
bathing caps. Large quantities required, Address Box No. 488, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: AGENCY FOR RUBBER TILE, MATS, MATTING AND 
stair treads for Greater New York. Address Box No. 490, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


WORKING PARTNER WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST RUBBER 
goods manufacturing plant. Must be thoroughly familiar with latest 
production methods. $15,000 will purchase half interest. Remarkable 
opportunity for right party. Address Box No. 491, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORL D. 


W ANTED: FAC IL ITIES AND TIME FOR COMPOUNDING VINYLS, 
preparing vinyl cements and organisols, embossing press polishing and 
printing vinyl-free film and coated fabries. Address Box No, 497, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


FABRIC SCRAP. TIRE MANUFACTURER, NEW YORK METRO- 
politan Area, wants some one to refine or shred 10,000 pounds fabric 
scrap per month. Purchase of a machine for this purpose considered 
Address Box No. 501, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





FACILITIES WANTED 
for Making Rubber Sealing Gasket 


A rubber plant capable of producing a simple three-inch 
O.D. rubber sealing gasket, in large quantities, is offered 
a desirable arrangement by a prominent concern needing 
facilities within three months. Formulae and complete tech- 
nical guidance will be supplied. Address Box No. 478, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 














MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and Extruded Specialties 


Long Branch, New Jersey 
Telephone: Long Branch 1222 





Available Time for Contract Work 
Milling and Straight Mixing 


SYNTHETIC CEMENT COMPANY 
P. O. Box 691, Morristown, N. J. 











Central Street 





5) 06 G0) amen ele) 






THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 


COMPANY. 


South Easton, Mass. 








(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 892) 
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NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4”, 5”, 6, 8’, 10’, 12’. diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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«xp 
ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS. 1yp 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


JOSEPH ¢. LEwis 


PRESIDENT 
lnm 





ENGINEERING + ARCHITECTURE -»- ACCOUNTING 


ORGANIZATION - METHODS - COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 





COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 








CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO., Inc. 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 


An Affiliated Company 








386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of 
the Important Events in 


the History of Rubber 


— 50c¢ per Copy — 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














The H.O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 


Write for prices and samples 


——<—<$— 





Bridgeport, Conn. 
424 North Wood Street 


Offices and Works 
Chicago Office: 























Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *'ccXv*? 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


SINCE 1900 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES 
MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 





Sal 
- 


=24 
MAE Ama“ e 


L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 


R OUR 5-POINT 
E REBUILDING PROCESS 
1—INSPECTION 
2—DISASSEMBLY 
3—REBUILDING 
4—MODERNIZING 

5 GUARANTEE 











New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 


Used — Rebuilt — 
Rubber —- Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 

















An International Standard of Measurement for— 


Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 
(23rd year) 
These are all factors 
vital in the selection 
of raw material and 
the control of your 
processes to attain 
the required modern 
Standards of Quality 
in the Finished 
Product Universally 
adopted. 

It is economic ex- 





travagance to b« 
without these instru- 
ments. Used free handed in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 


venient, instant registrations, fool-proof. 

isk for our Descriptive Bulletins, and Price List R-4 and R-5. 
THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 

Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St.,. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


igents in all foreign countries 





Hardness ® Elasticity * Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 

FOR SALE: 1 Mirope 15” x 30” Rubber Mill, complete, M. D.; 1 
No. 3 Allen Tuber, motor driven, complete; 1—D & B 30” x 30” two- 
pening Hydraulic Press, steel heated platens, 12” diameter ram; 1 
24” x 24” Adamson two-opening Hydraulic Press with 10” ram; 2-24” 
x 24” Farrel two-opening Hydraulic Presses with 10” ram; 1—-24”" x 24” 
Thropp, two-opening, Hydraulic Press with 10” ram; 1—I18” x 1&8” 
Birmingham, two-opening Hydraulic Press with 6” ram; 1—Holmes 
Rubber Cutter; 1—French Oil ei ‘pneumatic Accumulator ; 1—Worth- 
ington Hyd. Pump 1 x 6, 5 GPM, 6,000 pressure, M. D.; 1—W. & P. 
Mixer; 1--8 x 13” Rubber Mill; 1 Stokes Rotary 32-punch Preform 
Press; 2--Hydraulie Presses, 20 x 20”; Dry Powder Mixers; Pulverizers ; 
Grinders, etc. Send for complete list. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 











FOR SALE: USED (2) HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 12” RAM, 36” x 
36” platens. One has 4 openings; the other 6. Operated with 2,500 
lbs.” water pressure, 80 Ibs.’ steam pressure, 150-ton capacity. Inspec- 


tion invited. NORTH BERGEN RUBBER MFG. CO. Call UNion 5-5050. 
Att.: Mr. Sacerdote. 


FOR SALE: 24 PR. CURVED FINGER UNGLAZED PORCELAIN 
clove forms—size 10—length 21 inches. Address Box No. 493, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


1~30 x 30 FARREL MASTICATOR; 1—40” MILL; 1—48” MILL; 
Experimental 6 x 12” Mill; 4 Spreaders, 6—200-gallon Churns, 2 
Pony Mixers, 40-gallon size; 1—Doubling Calender; 1—60” three-roll 
Calender, 2—Embossing Calenders, 1—Span Grinder; 1—Chambersburg 
Hydraulic Coining Press; 2—Hydraulic Presses, hot plates; 1—Waldron 
Spreading Machine. Address Box No. 494, care of INDIA RUBBER 

WORLD. 











HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers and Builders of 
"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 





PLASTICS presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 





or pressure — Pumps, Valves, etc. 


= + Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY ~~ RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT AKRON 8, OHIO 

















GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-3238 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. N. J 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 





FOR SALE: PEASE, PEERLESS MODEL, SERIAL 2236R, 220 V., 
34 Amp., 33” canvass, continuous blueprint machine, washer and dryer. 
Completely overhauled—best working condition. Located in Akron, 
Ohio. $400.00. Address Box No, 492, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





FOR SALE: 2 Adamson 6” Extruders. 400-Ton Hydraulic Extrusion 
Press. Hydraulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48”. Platens, from 
50 to 500 Tons. Hydraulic Pumps & Accumulators. 

WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY. 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
426 BROOME ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

FOR SALE: NEW TIRE MOLDS, ONE EACH 475/19, 500/19, 
525/18, 550/17, 550/19, 600/16, 625/650/16, 30/5, 32/6 TT, 32/6 HD, 
700/20, 750/20, 825/20, 900/20, 975/20. Address Box No. 502, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

FOR SALE: ONE BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK PRESS, 40x40”, 
{-Opening Steel Plates, 16” Diameter Ram, 4” Diameter Rod. 1 Bald- 
win-Southwark Press, 36x36”, 4-Opening Cast Iron Plates, 16” Diam- 
eter Ram, 4” Diameter Rods. 2 Adamson Presses, 36x36", 2-Opening 
Cast Iron Plates, 14” Ram, 314” Diameter Bolts. Address Box No. 507, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: LARGE QUANTITY LATEX AND RUBBER MOLDED 
Caps. Address Box No. 489, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

WANTED ONE 6” x 13” or 8” x 16” LABORATORY RUBBER MILL 
with drive, motor, and controls for 60 cycle, 3 phase, 220 V. cur- 
rent. Also one one-gallon-size internal kneading machine equipped 
with heating and cooling jackets and powered by 1 H.P. or greater 
explosion-proof driving motor. Please state ovrice, location, and 
complete description. Address Box No. 495, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 


WANTED: NEW OR USED TIRE SPLITTER. ADDRESS REPLIES 
to Mr. H. A. Berg, Flintkote Co., Morristown, N. J. 


ONE NO. 3 ROYLE TUBING MACHINE IN GOOD OPERATING 
condition, with or without gear reduction drive and motor. ASSOCI- 
ATED RUBBER, Quakertown, Pa. 


WANTED: CAMERON OR EQUIVALENT SLITTERS, LABORA- 
tory ealender, production mills, polishing and embossing presses, em- 
bossing calenders, vinyl film printing equipment, knife and roller coat- 
ers. Address Box No. 496, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: LATHE-CUTTING EQUIPMENT. BLACK ROCK MOD- 
el 4A-4C, 4H or equivalent: Also Black Rock or Morris Trimmers with 
circular attachment. Address Box No. 499, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


WANTED! 


3- or 4-roll laboratory calender; 
also 4-roll 60-inch calender. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS CORP. 
1660 Boone Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 














FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
PRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 








For synthetic or natural rubber, latex, or reclaimed rubber 
compounding; especially fine for mechanical goods. 


ALUMINUM FLAKE AND SOUTHERN CLAYS 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 3722, Kenmore Station Akron 14, Ohio 
New England Agents, Stock Carried, Berlow & Schlosser Co. 
537 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 














GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 











AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 


Akron San Francisco New York 





























BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


SANDUSKY 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. OHIO 








“BRAKE LININGS” 


| VOLUME 1 OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 


guage. 91 pages. 8Ys x» IL inches, indexed. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





A comprehensive evelopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—how to select materials and avoid 
failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in’ simple and comprehensive lan- 


Address 


By TV. R. STENBERG 


COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











ground surfaces to wear. 











Here's why FLEXQ JOINTS are dependable 


A full range of movement with 4 simple un- 
complicated parts—fully enclosed from grit 
end dirt. No springs or small parts. No 


Write for details on their use in your service 
FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
4218 Olive Street 
In Canada: $8. A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd. 


Flexo Joints are long proved in service and 
ot tested design—and a dependable standard 
to the industry for many years. 

Pipe sizes from 1/4” to 3”. 


St. Louis (8), Mo. 


115 Dupont St. Toronto (5), Ontario 
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Get Perfect Separation at the bias cutte 
with CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER 


Easy separation of stock and liner is all important at the bi 
cutter — for stock adhesions at that point mean time lost and exti 
expense. You can avoid such production headaches by usi 


GET THE FULL STORY Climco Processed Liners that separate perfectly from the stoc 


ON 


CLIMCO PROCESSING In addition, Climco Processing adds greatly to the life of yo 


liners, protects the stock, and preserves its tackiness. Rejects a 


Mlustested booklet tolls stock losses due to gauge distortion are substantially reduces 
about Climco Liners 


d Li : : , . ° 
“ee oh aa i oh Note in the illustration how the liners have been carefully rerolle 


vice from liners. Write after separation. This saves time in the long run because 
for your copy now. a . . . . 
eliminates a second rolling before the liner is used again. 


A trial of Climco Processed Liners will soon show you why § 
many rubber companies have standardized on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. C ' 


$508 MAURICE AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 4, OH 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER 


for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 

























